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0 M ER 1 wiigertally Allowed to bote * 
| had the greateſt Invention of any Writer 2 
* whatever. The Praiſe of Judgment Vir- "4 

_ -// has ju ſtly conteſted with him, and others A 1 
babe their 2 e. etenſions as to particular r e 3 1 

but his Invention remains yet unrival'd. - Nor is 1 * 
4 Wonder if he has ever been acknowledgd a _ "= 
| 


. of Poets, ho moſt excel bd. in. That which 
very: Foundati tion of Poetry. It is the Inven- 8 
8 tow Ne: in different de egrees Aiſtinguiſhes all | 
Sent. Genius's: The uttmoſt erer of- hw = = 
4 „ and Induſtry, which ma- 2 
oe y thing eſides, can never attain 
. on this; It | furniſhes Art with all: her Materials, 7 
and without it Judg ment itſelf can at beſt but 
tea wiſely.: For Art is only” like a prudent | 
Steward that lives on managing the Riches of 9 
Nature. Whatever Praiſes may be given 9 
Works of Judgment, there is not- even a ſingle 
2 in them but is Owing to the Inverition : 
As in the. moſt regular Gardens; however Art 
0 -* may r the n A Pace, there 1 5 Lee 
a Flant 


"# 
— — 4 


be ies or Fl . bus iS he Git * W ah | 


— 


firſt can only reduce the Beauties of che latter 


into a more obvious Figure, which the common 


Eye may better take in, and is therefore more 


entertain d with. And perh aps che reaſon why , 
molt. Criticks are inclind to e a judicioys | 
and. methodical Genius to a great and fruitful 
"= is, becauſe they find it eaſier for themſelves 

ur ue their Obſervations throu gh an uniform 


and bounded Walk of Art, than to co auhrebend 
the vaſt and various Extent of Natur 
Our Author's Work is a wild Paradiſe ,” where 
if we cannot ſee all the Beauties ſo Aiſtinctiy \A$ 
in an order'd Garden, it is only becauſe the Num- 
ber of them is infinitely greater. Tis like h co 
yo us Nurſery which p the Seeds and firſt _ 
roductions of every kind, out of which thoſe 
who follow'd him have but ſelected ſome: parti · 
cular Plants, each according to his Fancy, to cul- 
tivate and beautify. If ſome things are too luxu- 
riant, it is owing to the Richmels of the Soil; 
and if others are not arriv d to Perfection or Ma. 
turity, it is only becauſe they are Ovar;rum: and 
oppreſt by thoſe of a ſtronger Nature. 
It is to the Strength of? this amazing Een 
tion we are to attribute that unequald 1 Bre and 
Rapture, which is ſo forcible in Humer, that 26 
Man of a true Poetical Spirit is Maſter of him 
ſelf while he reads him. What he writes is & 


the molt animated Nature imaginable; every” | 


ng. m, every ng lives, and is put in 
| | Font 


' you are not coldly inform'd of what was 'faid or 


5 R 2 F A C- E | 
Action. If a Council be call'd, ors Dattel fought; 


done as from à third Perſon ; the Reader is hur- 
yd out of himſelf by the Force of the Pott's 
Imagination, and turns in one place to a Hearer, 
in another to a Spectator. The Courſe of his 
Verſes reſembles that of the Army he deſcribes, 


| 0¹ 4 


cv, dot TE w 0 rr οα oo, Motto, 


They pour along like a Fare that fweeps the tobole 
Earth before 4 "Tis however remarkable that 

his Fancy, which is e where vigorous, is not 
— W & the beginning of his 
Poem in its fulleſt Splendor: It grows in the 
Progreſs both upon himſelf and others, and be- 
comes on Fire like a Chariot-Wheel, by its own 
Rapidity. Exact Diſpoſition, juſt Thou ght, cor- 
rect Elocution, poliſnd N be may have been 
found in a thouſand ; but this Poetical Fire, this 
Vivida In ſr: in a very few, Even in Works 
where all thoſe & or neglected, this 
can over- po Sate and 4 us admire 
even "whe 1 2 diſ.a Nay, where this 
appears, tho attended with Abſurdities, it brigh- 
tens all the Rubbiſh about it, *till we fee nothing 
but its on Splendor. This Fire is diſcern'd in 
Virgil, but difcern'd as through a Glaſs, refle- 
cted, and more ſhinmg than warm, but every 
where equal and conſtant: In Lucan and Statur, 
it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, and int ted 


Flaſhes: 3 it glows like! a Furnace 


up to an uncommbn Fierceneſs by the Force 
of Art: In hate ſpear, it ſtrikes Wende we are 
| aware, like an accidental Fire from Heaven: 
But in Homer, and in him only, it burns every 

bi where clearly, and every where irreſiſtibly: | 
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1 ſhall here endeavour to ſhow, how this vaſt 
| Invention exerts itfelf in a manner ſuperior to that 
| | of any Poet, thro? all the main conſtituent Parts 
is of his Work, as it is the great and peculiar Cha- 
| racteriſtick which diſtinguiſhes him Joni al 
other Authors. 
| This ſtrong and ruling Faculty v wWas ile: a 
powerful Planet, which in the Violence of its 
Courſe, drew all things within its Vortex. It 
ſeem'd not enough to have taken in the whole 
Circle of Arts, and the whole Compaſs of Na- 
ture; all the inward Paſſions and Aﬀections of 
Mankind to ſupply this Characters, and. all the 
outward Forms and Images of Things for his 
Deſcri ptions; but wanting yet an ampler Sphere 
to expatiate in, he open d a new and boundleſs 
Walk for his Imagination, and created a World 
for himſelf in the Invention of Fable. That 
which Ariſtotle calls the Soul f Poetry, was firſt 
breath d into it by Homer. I ſhall begin with 
conſidering him in this Part, as it is naturally 
the firſt, and I ſpeak of it both as it means 
the Deſign of a Fm and as it is taken, 10 
Fiction. ; BY (1531010) Lt | 
Fable may be wida into the Probable; hy 
Mlegwical, and the . The . 
1 7 '$ avie 
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Fuble is the Recital of ſuch Actions as tho 
they did not happen, yet might, in the com- 
mon courſe of Nature: Or of ſuch as tho“ they 
did; become Fables by the additional Epiſodes 
and manner of telling them. Of this ſort is 


the main Story of an Epic Poem, the Return 


of Ulyſſes, the © Settlement of the Trojans in 
Italy, or the like. That of the [had is the 
Anger f Achilles, the moſt ſhort and ſingle 
Subject that ever was choſen by any Poet. Vet 
this he has ſupplied with a vaſter Variety of In- 
cidents and Events, and crouded with a greater 
Number of Councils, Speeches, Battles, and Epi- 
ſodes of all kinds, than are to be found even in 
thoſe Poems 'whoſe Schemes are of the utmoſt 
Latitude and Irregularity. The Action is hurry'd 
on with the moſt vehement Spirit, and its whole 
Duration employs not ſo much as fifty Days. 
Virgil, for want of ſo warm a Genius, aided 
himſelf by taking in a more extenſive Subject, 
as well as a greater Length of Time, and con- 
tracting the Deſign of both Homer's Poems into 
one, which is yet butia/ fourth part as large as 
his. The other Epic Poets have us'd the ſame 
Practice, but generally carry'd' it ſo far as to 
ſuperinduce a Multiplicity of Fables, deſtroy the 
Unity of Action, and loſe their Readers in an 
unreaſonable Length of Time. Nor is it only in 
the main Deſign that they have been unable to 
add to his Invention, but they have follow'd him 
in every Epiſode and Part of Story. If he has 
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given a regular Catalogue of an Army, they all 
draw up their Forces in the ſame Order. If he 
has funeral Games for Patroclus, Virgil has the 
ſame for Anchiſes, and Statins (rather than omit 
them) deſtroys the Unity of his Action for 
thoſe of Archemorus. If Ulyſſes viſit the Shades, 
the AEneas of Virgil and Scipio of Silius are ſent 
after him. If he be detain d from his Return by 
the Allurements of Calypſo, ſo is Auras by Dido, 
and Rinaldo by Armida. If | Achilles be abſent 
from the Army on the Score of a Quarrel thro' 
half the Poem, Ninaldo muſt abſent him- 
ſelf juſt as long, on the like account. If he 
gives his Heroe a Suit of celeſtial Armour, Vir- 
gil and Taſſo make the ſame Preſent to thears. 
Virgil has not only obſerv'd this cloſe Imitation 
of Homer, but where he had not led the way, 
ſupply'd the Want from other Greek Authors. 
Thus the Story of Sinon and the Taking of Troy 
was copied (ſays Macrobins ) almoſt word for 
word from Piſander, as the Loves of Dido and 

Aneas are taken from thoſe of Medæa and Faſo 
in Apollonius, and ſeveral others in the fame 
manner. Fe i E 
To proceed to the Allegorical Fable: If we 
reflect upon thoſe innumerable Knowledges, thoſe 
Secrets of Nature and Phyſical Philoſophy which 
Homer is generally ſuppos'd to have wrapt up in 
his Allegorien, what a new and ample Scene of 
Wonder may this Conſideration afford us? How _ 
fertile will that Imagination appear, which was 
„ able 
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able to cloath all the Properties of Elements, the 

Qualifications of the Mind, the Virtues and Vices, 
in Forms and Perſons; and to introduce them 
into Actions agreeable to the Nature of the Things 
they ſhadow'd ? This is a Field in which no ſuc- 
ceeding Poets could diſpute with Homer; and 
whatever Commendations have been allow'd them 
on this Head, are by no means for their Invention 
in having enlarg'd his Circle, but for their Judg- 
ment in having contracted it. For when the 
Mode of Learning chang'd in following Ages, and 
Science was deliver d in a plainer manner, 
it then became as reaſonable in the more 
modern Poets to lay it aſide, as it was in Homer 
to make uſe of it. And perhaps it was no un- 
happy Circumſtance for Virgil, that there was 
not in his Time that Demand upon him of ſo 
t an Invention, as might be capable of fur- 
niſhing all thoſe Allegorical Parts of a Poem. 
The Marvelous Fable includes whatever is ſu- 
pernatural, and eſpecially the Machines of the 
Gods. If Homer was not the firſt who introduc'd 
the Deities (as Herodatus imagines) into the Re- 
ligion of Greece, he ſeems the firſt who brought 
them into a Syſtem of Machinery for Poetry, and 
ſuch an one as makes its greateſt Importance 
and Dignity. For we find thoſe Authors who 
have been offended at the literal Notion of the 
Gods, conſtantly laying their Accuſation againſt 
Homer as the undoubted Inventor of them. But 
whatever cauſe there might be to blame his cog 
chines 
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ebines in a Philoſophical or Religious View, they 
are ſo perfect in the Poetick, that Mankind have 
been ever ſince contented to follow them: None 
have been able to enlarge the Sphere of Poetry 
beyond the Limits he has ſet: Every Attempt 
of this Nature has prov'd unſucceſsful ; and after 
all the various Changes of Times and Religions, 
his Gods continue to this Day the Gods of 
Poetry. 1 Ee el 
Me come now to the Characters of his Perſons, 
and here we ſhall find no Author has ever drawn 
ſo many with ſo viſible and ſurprizing a Variety, 
or given us ſuch lively and affecting Impreſſions 
of them. Every one bas ſomething ſo ſingularly 
his own, that no Painter could have diſtinguiſh'd 
them more' by their Features, than the Poet has 
by their Manners. Nothing can be more exact 
than the Diſtinctions he has obſerv'd in the diffe- 
rent degrees of Virtues and Vices. The ſingle 
Quality of Courage is wonderfully diverſify'd in 
the ſeveral Characters of the Hiad. That of 
Achilles is furious and intractable; that of Diomede 
forward, yet liſtening to Advice and ſubject to 
Command: We ſee in Ajax an heavy and ſelf- 
conſidering Valour, in Hector an active and vigi- 
lant one: The Courage of Agamemnon is inſpi- 
rited by Love of Empire and Ambition, that of 
| Menelaus mix d with Softneſs and Tenderneſs for 
his People: We find in Idomeneus a plain direct 
Soldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and generous one. 
Nor is this judicious and aſtoniſhing Diverſity to 
_ by we 2 


RAGE 
be found only in the princ 2 Quality which cone 
ſtitutes the Main of each Character, but even in 
the Under. parts of it, to which he takes care to 
give a Iincture of that principal one. For Ex 
ample, the main Characters o Ulyſſes and Neftor 
conſiſt in ] iſdom, and they are diſtinct in this; 
the Wiſdom of one is artificial and varibus, of the 
other natural, open, and regular. But they have; 
beſides, Characters of Courage ; and this Quality 
alſo takes a different Turn in cach from the dif- 
ference of his Prudence: For one in the War de- 
pends ſtill upon Caution, the other upon Expe- 
rience. It would be endleſs to produce Inſtances 
of theſe Kinds. The Characters of V irgil are far 
from ſtriking us in this open manner; they lie in 
a great degree hidden and undiſtinguiſh d, and 
where they are mark d moſt evidently, affect us 


not in proportion to thoſe of Homer. His Cha- 
racters of Valour are much alike; even that of 


Turnus ſeems no way peculiar but as it is in a 
ſuperior degree; and we ſee nothing that diffe- 
rences the Courage of Mneftheus from that of Ser- 
gefthus, Cloanthus, or the reſt. In like manner it 
may be remark'd of Statius's Heroes, that an Air 
of Impetuoſity runs thro them all; the ſanie hor- 
rid and ſavage Courage appears in his Capaneus, 
T'ydeus, Hippomedon, &c. hey have a Parity of 
Character which makes them ſeem Brothers of one 
Family. I believe when the Reader is led into 
this Track of Reflection, if he will purſue it through 
the Epic and Tragic Writers, he will be convinced 
D e 
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how infinitely ſuperior in this Point the Invention 
of Homer was to that of all others. 
The Speeches are to be conſider'd as they flow 
from the Characters, being perfect or defective 
as they agree or- diſagree with the Manners f 
thoſe who utter them. As there is more variety 
of Characters in the Iliad, ſo there is of Speeches, 
than in any other Poem. Every thing in it ba- 
Manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) that is, every 
thing is acted or ſpoken. It is hardly credible 
in a Work of ſuch length, how: ſmall a Number 
of Lines are employ'd in Nartation. In Virgil 
the Dramatic Part is leſs in proportion to the 
Narrative; and the Speeches often conſiſt of ge- 
neral Reflections or Thoughts, which might be 
equally juſt in any Perſon's Mouth upon the fame 
Ga As many of his Perſons have no ap- 
parent Characters, 10 many of his Speeches eſcape 

being apply'd and judg'd by the Rule of Propriety. 
We oftner think of the Author himſelf when we 


read Virgil, than when we are engag'd in Homer: 


All which are the Effects of a colder Invention, 
that intereſts us leſs in the Action defcrib'd : Homer 
makes us Hearers, and Virgil leaves us Readers. 

If in the next place we take a View of the 
Sentiments, the ſame preſiding Faculty is eminent 


in the Sublimity and Spirit of his Thoughts. 
Longinus has given his Opinion, that it was in 


this Part Homer principally excelFd. - What 
were alone ſufficient to prove the Grandeur and 
Excellence of his Sentiments in- general, is that 
"OR 73 1 they 


they have Io remarkable a Purity wich thoſe of 
the Scripture: Daport, in his Glonuligia Homerica, 


has collected innumerable Inſtances of this ſort. 
And it is with Juſtice an excellem modern Writer 
allows, that if Virgil has not fb fnany Thoughts 
that are low and vulgar, he has not ſo many 
that are ſublime and noble; and that the Roman 
Author ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing Senti- 

ments where he is not fired by the Ilia. 
If we obſerve his Deſcriptions,” Images, and Si- 
miles, we ſhall find the Invention fill predomi- 
nant. To what elſe can we aſetibe that vaſt 
Comprehenſion of Images of every ſort, where 
we ſee each Circumſtance and Individual of Na- 
ture fummon'd together by the Extent and Fe- 
cundity of his Imagination; to which all things, 
in theit various Views, preſented themſelves in 
an Inſtant, and had their Impreſſions taken off 
to Perfection at a Heat? Nay, he not only gives 
us the full Proſpects of Things, but ſeveral un- 
expected Peculiarities and Side- Views, unobferv'd 
by any Painter but Homer. Nothing is fo ſur- 
prizing as the Deſcriptions of his Battels, which 
take up no leſs than half the /h:ad, and are fup- 
ply'd with ſo vaſt a Variety of Incidents, that no 


one bears a Likeneſs to another; ſuch different 
Kinds of Deaths, that no two Heroes are wounded 
in the ſame manner; and fuch a Profuſion of no- 
ble Ideas, that every Battel riſes above the laſt in 
Greatneſs, Horror, and Confuſion. It is certain 
there is not near that Number of Images and 
gd 1 Deſcrip- 
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Deſeriptions in any Epic Poet; tho' every. one 
has aſſiſted himſelf with a great Quantity out of 
him: And it is evident of Firgil eſpecially, that 
he has ſcarce any Compariſons which are not 3 
drawn from his Maſter. 
If we deſcend from hence to the Expreſſum, we 
ſce the bright Imagination of Homer ſhining out 
in the malt enliven'd Forms of it. We acknow- 
ledge him the Father of Poetical Diction, the 
firſt who taught that Language of. the Gods to 
Men. His Ex preflion is like the colouring of 
ſome great Maſters which diſcovers itfelf to be 
laid on boldly, and executed with Rapidity. It 
is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt glowing imagi- 
nable, and touch'd with the greateſt Spirit. 
Ariſtotle had reaſon to fay, He was the only 
Poet who had found out Living Words ; there are 
in him more daring Figures and Metaphors than 
: any good Author whatever. An Arrow, 1s 
impatient to be on the Wing, a Weapon thirfts to 
drink the Blood of an Enemy, and the like. Yet 
his Expreſſion is never too big for the Senſe, but 
juſtly great in proportion to it: Tis the Senti- 
ment that ſwells and fills out the Diction, which 
riſes with it, and forms itſelf about it. For in 
_ ſame degree that a Thought is warmer, an 
Erxpreſſion will be brighter; and as That is more 
— This will become more perſpicuous: Like 
Glaſs in the Furnace which grows to a greater 
Magnitude, and refines to a greater Clearneſs, 
only as the Breath within 1s more powerful, and 
the Heat more intenſe. * To 
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fs: throw tis: Language more out of Proſe, 


Homer ſeems to have affected the Componnd-Epi- | 


thets. This was a ſort of Compoſition peculiarly. 
proper to Poetry, not only as it heighten d the 
Didion, but as it aſſiſted and fill d the Numbers 
with greater Sound and Pomp, and likewiſe con- 
duced in ſome meaſure to thicken the Images. On 


to the Fruitfulnefs of his Invention, ſince (as he 
has manag'd them) they are a ſort of ſupernu- 


merary Pictures of the Perſons or Things they 
are join d to. We ſee the Motion of Hector 


Plumes in the Epithet Kealalorce, the Landſcape of 


Mount Neritus in that of Eben, and fo of 
others; which particular Images could not have 
been inſiſted u pon ſo long as to expreſs. them in 
a Deſcription (t "tho? but of a ſingle Line) without 


diverting the Reader too much from the prin- 
cipal Action or Figure. As a Metaphor is a 


ſhort. Simile, one of theſe Epithets is a ſhort 


Deſcription. 

Laſtly, if we Wände his Y erfiication we ſhall 
be ſenſible what a Share of Praiſe is due to his 
Invention in that alſo. He was not ſatisfy d 
with his Language as he found it ſettled in any 
one Part of Greece, but ſearch'd thro” its differ- 
ing: Dialects with this particular View, to beau- 
tify and perfect his Numbers: He conſider'd 
theſe as they had a. greater Mixture of Vowels 
or Conſonants, and accordingly employ'd them 
as the Verſe requir d either a greater Smoothneſs 


E. =, 


this laſt Conſideration J cannot but attribute theſe 


. 
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or Strength. What he moſt affected as the 
Ionic, which” hag a peculiar Sweetnefs. from its 
never uſing Contractions, and from its Cuſtom of 
reſolving the Diphthongs into two Syllables; fo as 
4 to make the Words open themſelves with a more 
ſpreading and N Fluency. With this he 
mingled the Attic Contractions, the broader Doric, 
and the feebler Holic, Which aten rejects its 
Aſpirate, or takes off its Accent; and compleated 
this Variety by altering ſome Letters with the 
Licenſe of Poetry. This his Meafures, inſtead of 
being Fetters to his Senſe, were always in readi- 
neſs to run along with the Warmth of his Rap- 
ture; and even to give a farther Repreſentation of 
bis N otions, in the Correſpondence their Sounds 
to what 7" ſignify' d. Out of all theſe: he; has 
deriv'd that Harmony, which makes us confeſs he 
had not only the richeſt Head, but the fineſt: Ear 
in the World; This is ſo great a Truth, that 
whoever will but conſult the Tune of his Verſes 
even without underſtanding them (with the ſame 
ſort of Diligence as we daily ſee practis'd in the 
_ Caſe of [ jalian Opera's) will find more Sweetneſs, 
Variety, and Majeſty of Sound, than in any 
other Language or Reap. The Beauty of his 
Numbers 1s allow 'd by the Criticks to be copied 
but faintly by Yagi himſelf, tho? they. are fo 
juſt to aſcribe it to the Nature of the Latine 
Tongue. Indeed the Greek has ſome Advantages 
both from the natural Sound of its M. ords., and 
the Turn and Cadence of its Ve erſe, which agree 


3 ; with | 
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with' the Genius of no other Langu guage. / V. 17g 


Was very ſenſible of this, and uſed the utmoſt; 


; 598 in working up a more intractable Lan- 
guage to whatſoever, Graces it was capable of, and 
in partixular never faibd te bring the Sound of 
his Line to a beautiful Agreement with its Senſe. 
Ik che 755 Poet has not been ſo frequently ce- 
lebrated on this Aecotint as the Roman, the only 
reaſon is, that fewer Criticks have under ſtood one 
Langiage than, the other. Dionyſius:of Halicar- 
 naſſus has pointed out many of our Author's Beau- 
ties in this 15 in his'Treatiſe of the Compoſition 
of Words, and others will be taken notice of in 
the Courſe of the Notes. It ſuffices at preſent to 
obſerye of his Numbers, that they flow with fo 
much eaſe, as to make one imagine Homer had 
no other care than to tranſcribe as faſt as the 
Muſes dictated; and at the ſame. time with ſo 
much Force and inſpiriting Vigour, that they 
awaken and raiſe us like the Sound of a Trumpet. 
They roll along as a plentiful River, always in 
motion; and always full; while we are born away 
by a Tide of Verſe, the moſt rapid, and yet the 
moſt ſmooth imaginable,/ 

Thus, on whatever ſide we contemplate H omer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is his Invention. It is 
that which forms the Character of each Part of 
his Work; 'and' accordingly. we find it to have 
made his F able more extenfeve and copious than 
any other, his Manners more Lively and ftrongly 
marked, his Speeches more Wecken and * 


his 
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his Sentiments more warm and ſublime, His Ima- 
ges and Deſcriptions more ul and anmated, 
his Expreſſion more ra#'d and dar * and his 
Numbers more rapid and varzous. I hope in 
what has been ſaid of Virgil with regard to any 
of theſe Heads, I have no way derogated from 
his Character. Nothing is more abſurd or end- 
leſs, than the common Method of comparing 
eminent Writers by an Oppoſition of particular 
Paſſages in them, and forming a Judgment 
from thence of their Merit upon the whole. We 
ought to have a certain Knowledge of the prin- 
cipal Character and diſtinguiſhing Excellence of 
each: It is in that we are to conſider him, and 
in proportion to his Degree in that we are to ad- 
mire him. No Author or Man ever excelFd all 
the World in more than one Faculty, and as 
Homer has done this in Invention, Virgil has in 
Judgment. Not that we are to think Homer 
wanted Judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in a 
more eminent degree; or that Virgil wanted In- 
vention, becauſe Homer poſſeſt a larger ſhare of 
it: Each of theſe great Authors had more of 
both than perhaps any Man beſides, and are only 
ſaid to have leſs in Compariſon with one ano- 
ther. Homer was the greater Genius, Virgil the 
better Artiſt. In one we moſt admire the Man, 
in the other the Vork. Homer hurries and tranſ- 
ports us with a commanding Impetuoſity, Virgil 
leads us with an attractive Majeſty : Homer 
ſcatters with a generous Profuſion, Virgil beſtows 
| with 


A 
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with a careful Mugnificence : ZHomer, like the Nile, = 
pours out his Riches with a Tudden Overflow, 


Virgil like a River in its Banks, with a gentle 
and conſtant Stream. When we behold their 
Bartels, methinks the two Poets reſemble the He- 


roes they celebrate: Homer, boundleſs and irreſi- 


ſtible as Achilles, bears all before him, and ſhines 
more and more as the Tumult increaſes ; Virgil, 
calmly daring like Aieas, appears undiſturb'd in 
the midſt of the Action, diſpoſes all about him, 
and conquers with 'Tranquillity : And when we 
look upon their Machines, Homer ſeems like his 
own Jupiter in his Terrors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcat- 
tering the Lightnings, and firing the Heavens ; 
Virgil, like the ſame Power in his Benevolence, 
counſelling with the Gods, laying Plans for Em- 
pires, and regularly orderiijg his whole Creation. 
But after all, it is with great Parts as with 
great Virtues, they naturally border on ſome Im- 
erfection; and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh 
exactly where the Virtue ends, or the Fault be- 


gins. As Prudence may ſometimes fink to Suſ- 


ion, fo may a grea t Judgement decline to 
Coldnefs: and No =. may run up to 
Profuſion or Extravagance, fo may a great Inven- 
tion to Redundancy or Wildneſs. If we look 
upon Homer in this View, we ſhall perceive the 
chief Objeftions againſt him to proceed from ſo 
noble a Cauſe as the Exceſs of this Faculty. 
Among theſe we may reckon ſome of his Mar- 
vellous Fifttons, upon which fo much Criticiſm 
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has been ſpent as ſurpaſſing all the Bounds of 
Probabili ty. Perhaps it may be with great and 
ſuperior Souls as with gigantick Bodies, which ex- | 
erting themſelves with unuſual Strength, exceed 
what is commonly thought the due Proportion | | 
of Parts, to become Miracles in the whole; and 
like the old Heroes of that Make, commit ſome. 
thing near Extravagance . a Series of glo- 
rious and inimitable Performances. Thus Homer 
has his ſpeaking Horſes, and Virgil his Myriles 
diſtilling Blood, without ſo much as contri ving 
the caſy. Intervention of a Deity to ſave the N 
Probability. 
It is owing to the ſame vaſt Toveation that * 
his Similes have been thought too exuberant 
and full of Circumſtances, ; The Foree of this 
Faculty is ſeen in nothing more, than its In- 
ability to confine itſelf to that ſingle Circum- 
ſtance upon which the Compariſon is grounded: 
It runs out into . Embelliſhments of additional 
' Images, which however are ſo manag'd as not to 
overpower the main one. His Similes are like 
Pictures, where the principal Figure has not only 
its proportion given agreeable to the Original, 
but is alſo ſet off with occaſional Ornaments and 
Proſpects. The ſame will account for his man- 
ner of heaping a Number of Compariſons toge- 
ther in one Breath, when his Fancy ſuggeſted to 
him at once ſo many various and correſpondent 
Images. The Reader will eaſily extend thin Ob- 
ſervation to more Objections of the ſame kind. be 
3 1 


Ik there are ers which ſem wehr to charge 
him with à Defect or Narrowneſs of Genitis,/ than 
an Exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming Defects will be 
found upon Exami nation to proceed wholly from 
the Nature of the Times b liv'd in. Such are 
his groſſer Repreſentations of the Gods, and the 
vicious and imperfecl Manners of his Heroes, 
which will be treated of in the following * Eſſay - 
But P muſt here ſpeak a word of the latter, as 
it is a Point generally carry d into Extreams both 
by the Cenſurers and Defenders of Homer. It 
muſt be a ſtrange Partiality to Antiquity to think 
wich Madam Dacier, © that +thoſe Times and Man- 
ners are ſo much the more excellent, as they are 
« more contrary to ours. Who can be ſo preju- 
diced in their Favour as to magnify the Felicity 
of thoſe Ages, when a Spirit of Revenge and 
Cruelty reign'd thro! the World, when no Mercy 
was ſhown but for the ſake of Lacre, when the 
teſt Princes were put to the Sword, and their 
Wives and Daughters made Slaves and Concu- 
bines? On the other ſide J would not be ſo deli I- 
cate as thoſe modern Criticks, who are ſhock'd at 
the ſervile Offices and mean Employments in 
which we ſometimes ſee the Heroes of H Omer en- 
gag'd. There is a Pleaſure in taking a view of 
that Simplicity in Oppoſition to the Luxury of 
ſucceeding Ages; in beholding Monarchs without 
their t Princes cending their Flocks, and 
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* See the Articles of Theology and Morality, in the third Part of the Eflay. 
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Princeſſes drawing Water from the Springs. When 
we read 8 we. ought to reflect that we are 
reading the moſt ancient Author in the Heathen 
World; and thoſe who conſider him in this 
Light, will double their Pleaſure in the Peruſal 
of him. Let them think they are growing ac- 
quainted with Nations and Ke that. are now 
no more; that they are ſtepping almoſt three 
thouſand Years backward into the remotelt An- 
tiquity, and entertaining themſelves with a 
clear and ſurprizing Viſion of Things no where 
elſe to be found, and the only authentick Picture 
of that ancient World. "By this means alone 
their greateſt Obſtacles wall vaniſh ; and what 


 ufually creates their Bille, will become a Sa- 


tisfaction. 
This Conſideration may farther CG to an- 
ſwer for the conſtant Uk of the ſame Epit beta 
to his Gods and Heroes, ſuch as the far-darting 
Phebus, the blue-ey's Pallas, the fwift-foated 
Achibtes, &c. * ſome have cenſured as im- 
pertinent and tediouſſy repeated. Thoſe of the 
Gods depended upon 3 


believ'd to 3 to them, and bad contracted 


a Weight and — from the Rites and ſo- 
lemn | a in which they were usd : They 
were a fort of Attributes = it was a Matter 
of Religion to falute them with on all Occaſions 
and an Irreverence to omit. As for the Epithets 
of great Men, Monſ. Bozleau is of Opinion; that 
Pp were in the Nature of Surnames, and re- 


peated 
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peated as ſuch for the Greeks having no Names 
deriy'd from their Fathers, were oblig'd when 
they. mention'd any one to add ſome =" 'Di- 
ſtinction; either naming his Parents expreſsly, or 
his Place of Birth, Profeſſion, or the like: As 
Alexander Son of Philip , Herodotus of Haljcar- 
naſſus, Diogenes the nic, &c. Homer therefore 
complying with the Cuſtom of his Countrey, 
us'd: ſuch diſtinctive Additions as better agreed 

with Poetry. And indeed we have ſomething 
parallel to theſe in modern Times, ſuch as the 
Names of Harold Harefoot , Edmund  Tron- 
fide, Edward Lon e-ſbanks | Edward the black 
Prince, Sc. If yet this de thought to account 
better for the 9 than for the Repetition, 
I ſhall add a farther Conjecture. Hefrod dividing 
the World into its Ages, has plac'd a fourth A ge 
between the Brazen and the Iron one, of Heroes 
diftind fr om other Men, a divine Race, who fought 
at Thebes and Troy, are called Demi-G ods, and 
live by the Care of Jupiter in the Iſlands of the 
Bleſſed *. *, Now among the divine Honours which 
were paid them, they might have this alſo in 
common with the Gods, not to be mention'd 
without the Solemnity of an Epithet, and ſuch 
as might be acceptable to them by its celebrating 
their F amilies, Actions, or Qualities. 

What other Cavils have been rais'd againſt 
5 Hamer are ſuch as ey 4 deſerve a a Reply, bur but 


# Heſiod, I. 1. V. 155, &c. 
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will yet be taken notice of as they occur in the 
Courſe of the Work. Many have been Occſiond 
by an injudicious Endeavour to exalt Vigil; 
which is much the ſame; as if one ſhould think 
to praiſe the Superſtru@ure 'by undermining the - 
Foundation: One would imagine by the whole 
Courſe of their Parallels, that theſe Oriticks never 
ſo much as heard of Homers having written firſt ; 
a Conſideration which WhOe ver compares theſe 
two Poets oug 1 always in his Eye. 
Some accuſe him for the fame things which they 
overlook or praiſe in the other; as when they 
prefer the Fable and Moral of the Aneis to 8 
of the Thad, for the fame Reaſons which might 
ſet the Odyſſes above the nei: as that the He. 
roe is a wifer Man; and the Action of the one more 
beneficial to his Countrey than that of the other: 
Or elſe they blame him for not doing what he 
never delign'd ; as becauſe Achilles is mor as good 
and perfect a Prince as Aineas, when the 3 very 
Moral of his Poem requit'd a contrary Character. 
It is thus that Rapin judges in his Compariſon of 
Homer and Virgil. Others ſelect thoſe particular 
Paſſages of klas- which are not ſo labour'd as 
ſome that Virgil drew out of them: This is the 
whole Ma e of Scaliger in his Poetices. 
Others quarrel with what they take for low and 
mean Expreſſions, ſometimes thro' a falſe Deli- 
cacy and Refinement, oftner from an Ignorance 
of the Graces of the Original ; and then tri- 
umph in the Aukwardneſs 1 their own Tranſ- 
; lations, 


Parallel. Laſtly, chere are others, . who pretend- 
ing to à fairer Proceeding, diſtinguiſh between 
the perſotal Merit of Homer, and that of his ur-; 
but when they come to aſſign the Cauſes of the 
great Reputation of the Iliad, they found it upon 
the Ignorance of his Times, and the Prejudice of 
thoſe that followed. And in purfuance of this 
Principle, they make thoſe Accidents (ſuch as the 
zontention of the Cities, &c.) to be the Cauſes of 
his Fame, which were in Reality the Conſequences 
of his Merit. The fame might as well be ſaid 
of Virgil, or any great Author, whoſe general 
Character will mfallibly raiſe many . caſual Ad- 
ditions to their Reputation. This is the Method 
of Menſ. de la Motte; who yet confeſſes upon 
the whole, that in whatever Age Homer had liv'd 
he muſt have been the greateſt Poet of his Na- 
tion, and that he may be ſaid in this Senſe to be 
the Maſter even of thoſe who ſurpaſs d him. 

In all theſe Objections. we fee. nothing that 
contradicts his Title to the Honour of the chief 
Hwvention ; and as long as this (which is indeed 
the Characteriſtic of Poetry itſelf) remains une- 
qual'd by his Followers, he {till continues ſuperior 
to them. A cooler Judgment may commit fewer 
Faults, and be more approv'd in the Eyes of One 
Sort of Criticks : but that Warmth of Fancy will 
carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal Applauſes 
which holds the Heart of a. Reader under. the 
ſtrongeſt Enchantment. Homer not only appears 


the 
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the Inventor of Poetry, but encells all the Inven- 
tors of other Arts in this, that he has ſwallowd 
up the Honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. 


What he has done admitted no Encreaſe, it on- 


ly leſt room for Contraction or Regulation;- He 
ſhew'd all the Stretch of Fancy at once; and if he 


has fail'd in ſome of his Flights, it was but” be- 


cauſe he attempted every thing. A Work of this 
kind ſeems like a mighty Tree which giſes from 
the molt vigorous Seed, is improv'd wih Induſtry; 
flouriſhes, and produces the fineſt Fruit; Nature 
and Art have conſpir d to raiſe it ; Pleaſure and 
Profit join'd to make it valuable: and they who 
find the juſteſt Faults, have only ſaid, that a few 
Branches (which run luxuriant thro a Richneſs 
of Nature) might be lopp d into Form to dive 
it a more regular Appearance. 


Having now ſpoken of the Danni a De- 
fects of the Original, it remains to treat of the 
Tranſlation, with the ſame View to the chief 
Chiradteriſtic. As far'as that is ſeen in the main 
Parts of the Poem, ſuch as the Fable, Manner, and 
Sentiments, no Tranſlator can prejudice it but by 
wilful Omiſſions or Contractions. As it alſo 
breaks out in every particular Image, Deſeription, 
and Simile; whoever leſſens or too much ſoftens 
thoſe, takes off from this chief Character. It is 
the firſt grand Duty of an Interpreter to - give 
his Author entire and unmaim'd ; and for the 


reſt, the Diction and Verſi rfication only are his 
proper 


proper Province; ſince theſe muſt be his on, but 
the others he is to take as he finds them. 
It ſhould then be conſider'd what Methods may 
afford ſome Equivalent in our Language for the 
Graces of theſe in the Greek. It is certain no literal 
Franſlation can be juſt to an excellent Original 

in a ſuperior Language: but it is a great Mi- 
ſtake to imagine (as many have done) that a 
raſh Paraphraſe can make amends for this ge- 
neral Defect; which is no leſs in danger to loſe 
the Spirit of an Ancient, by deviating into the 
modern Manners of Expreſſion. If there be ſome- 
times a Darkneſs, there is often a Light in Anti- 
quity; which nothing better preſerves than a Ver- 
jon almoſt literal. I know no Liberties one ought 
to take, but thoſe which are neceſſary for tranſ- 
fuſing the Spirit of the Original, and ſupporting 
the Poetical Style of the Tranſlation : and I will 
yenture to ſay, there have not been more Men 
miſled in former times by a ſervile dull Adhe- 
rence to the Letter, than have been deluded in 
ours by a chimerical infolent Hope of raiſing 
and improving their Author. It is not to be 
doubted that the Fire of the Poem is what a 
Tranſlator ſhould principally regard, as it is moſt 
likely to expire in his managing: However it is 
his ſafeſt way to be content with preſerving this 
to his utmoſt in the Whole, without endeavouring 
to be more than he finds his Author is, in any 
particular Place. Tis a great Secret in Writing 
to know when to be plain, and when poetical 
al | and 
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and ive; and: it is what Homer will teach 
us if we will but follow modeſtly in his Foot- 
ſteps. Where his Diction is bold and lofty, let us 
raiſe ours as high as we can; but where his is 
plain and humble, we ought not to be deterr d 
from imitating him by the fear of incurring the 
Cenſure of a meer Eugliſb Critick. Nothing that 
belongs to Homer 1 to have been more com- 
monly miſtaken than the juſt Pitch of his Style: 
Some of his Tranſlators — ſwell'd into Fuſ- 
tian in a proud Confidence of the Sublime; others 
ſunk into Flatneſs in a cold and timorous N otion 
of Simplicity. Methinks I ſee theſe different Fol- 
lowers of Homer, ſome ſweating and ſtraining 
after him by violent Leaps and Bounds, (the cer- 
tain Signs of falſe Mettle) others lowly and ſer- 
vilely creeping in his Train, while the Poet him- 
ſelf is all the time proceeding with an unaffected 
and equal Majeſty before them. However of the 
two Extreams one could ſooner pardon Frenzy 
than Frigidity : No Author is to be envy'd for 
ſuch Commendations as he may gain by that Cha- 
racter of Style, which his Enend⸗ muſt agree 
together to call Simplicity, and the teſt of the 

World will call Dulneſs. There is a graceful and 
dignify'd Simplicity, as well as a bald and ſordid 
one, which differ as much from each other as 
the Air of a plain Man from that of a Sloves : 
Tis one thing to be tricked up, and another not to 


be dreſs'd at all. Simplicity is the Mean between 
Oſtentation and * 
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re and noble Simplicity 4 is no Where 
in ſuch Perfection as in the Scripture and our 
1 — One may affirm with all reſpect to the 
inſpired Writing ngs, that the Divine Spirit made 
uſe of no other Words but what were intelligi- 
ble and common to Men at that Time, and in 
that Part of the World; and as Homer is the Au- 
thor neareſt to thoſe, his Style muſt of courſe 
bear a greater Reſemblance to the ſacred Books 
than that of any other Writer. This Conſidera- 
tion (together with what has been obſerv d of the "I 
Parity 2 of his Thoughts) may methinks | 
— 2 Tranſlator on the one hand to give | 
into. ſeveral. of thoſe. general Phraſes and Man- 
ners of Expreſſion, which have attain'd a Vene- 
ration even in our Language from their uſe in 
the Old Teftament ; as on the other, to avoid 
thoſe which have been appropriated to the Divi- 
nity, and in a manner conſign d to Myſtery and 
Religion. 

For a farther Preſervation of this Air of Sim- 
plicity, a. particular Care ſhould be taken to ex- 
preſs with all Plainneſs thoſe Moral Sentences and 
Proverbial Speeches which are ſo numerous in this 
Poet. They have ſomething Venerable, and as 
I may fay Oracular, in dan; unadorn'd Gravity 
and Shorineſs with which they are deliver d: a 
Grace which would be 5 loſt by endea- 
vouring to give them what we call a more in- 


genious (that is a more modern) T urn in the 
* 
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and ve; and: it is what Homer will teach 
us if we will but follow modeſtly in his Foot- 
ſteps. Where his Diction is bold and lofty, let us 
raiſe ours as high as we can; but where his is 
plain and humble, we' ought not to be deterr'd 
from imitating” him by the fear of incurring the 
Cenſure of a meer Eugliſp Critick. Nothing that 
belongs to Homer ſeems to have been more com- 
monly miſtaken than the juſt Pitch of his Style: 
Some of his Tranſlators having ſwell'd into Fuſ- 
tian in a proud Confidence of the Sublime; others 
ſunk into Flatneſs in a cold and timorous N otion 
of Simplicity. Methinks I ſee theſe different F ol. 
lowers of Homer, ſome ſweating and ſtrain 

after him by violent Leaps and Bounds, (the cer- 
tain Signs of falſe Mettle) others lowly and ſer- 
vilely creeping in his Train, while the Poet him- 
ſelf is all the time proceeding with an unaffected 
and equal Majeſty before them. However of the 
two Extreams one could ſooner pardon Frenzy 
than Frigidity : No Author is to be envy'd for 
ſuch Commendations as he may gain by that Cha- 
racter of Style, which his Fizenda mult agree 
together to call Simplicity, and the reſt of the 
World will call Dulneſs. There is a graceful and 
dignify'd Simplicity, as well as a bald and fordid 
one, which differ as much from each other as 
the Air of a plain Man from that of a Sloven : 
Tis one thing to be tricked up, and another not to 
be dreſs d at all. Simplicity is the e Mean between 
Oſtentation and Ruſticity. 


This 


PDEFACTE. 
This pure and noble Simplicity is no where 
in ſuch Perfection as in the Scripture and our 
Author. One may affirm with all reſpect to the 
inſpired Writing ngs, that the Divine Spirit made 

uſe of no other Words but what were int elligi- 
ble and common to Men at that Ti me, and in 
that Part of the World; and as Homer is the Au- 
thor neareſt to thoſe, his Style muſt of courſe 
bear a greater Reſemblance to the ſacred Books 
than that of any other Writer. This Conſidera- 
tion (together with what has been obſerv d of the 
Parity ＋ ſome of his Thoughts) may methinks 
— a Tranſlator on the one hand to give 
into ſeveral of thoſe general Phraſes and Man- 
ners of Expreſſion ; which have attain'd a Vene- 
ration even in our Language from their uſe in 
the Old Teſtament; as on the other, to avoid 
thoſe which have been appropriated to the Divi- 
nity, and in a manner config gn'd to Myſtery and 
Religion. 

For a farther Preſervation of this Air of Sim- 
plicity, a particular Care ſhould be taken to ex- 
preſs with all Plainneſs thoſe Moral Sentences and 
Proderbial Speeches which are ſo numerous in this 
Poet. They have ſomething Venerable, and as 
I may ſay Oracular, in 4 unadorn'd Gravity 
and Shortneſs with which they are deliver d: a 
Grace which would be utterly loſt by endea- 
vouring to give them what we call a more in- 


genious " is a more modern) T urn in the 
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Perhaps the Mixture of ſome Graciſms;and old 
Words after the manner of Milton, if done with- 


out too much Affectation, might not have an ill 


Effect in a Verſion of this particular Work, which 
moſt of any other ſeems to require a venerable 
Antique Caſt. But certainly the uſe of modern 
Terms of War and Government, ſuch as Platoon, 
Campagne, Funto, or the like (which ſome of his 
Tranſlators have fallen into) cannot be allow- 
able ; thoſe- only excepted, without which it 1s 
im flible to treat the Subjects in any n | 
Language. 

| There are two Peculiarities in Hi bs” $ Diction 
that are a ſort of Marks'or Moles, by which every 
common Eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt ſight: 
Thoſe who are not His greateſt Admirers Jook 
upon them as Defects, and thoſe who are ſeem 
Pleaſed with them as Beauties. I ſpeak of his 
Compound-Epithets and of his Repetztions. Many 
of the former cannot be done literally into Enghſh 
without deſtroying the Purity of our Language. 
believe ſuch ſhould be retain'd as ſlide caſily 
of themſelves into an Exgliſb- Compound, without 
Violence to the Ear or to the receiy'd Rules of 
Compoſition; as well as thoſe which have re- 
ceiv'd a Sanction from the Authority of our beſt 
Poets, and are become familiar thro' their uſe 0 
them; ſuch as the Cloud-compelling Fove, &c. 

for the reſt, whenever any can be as fully — 
ſignificantly expreſt | in a ſingle word as in a com- 
Pounded one, the Courſe to be taken 1s obvious. 


3 Some 


Some that cannot be ſo turn d as to preſerve their 
full Image by one or two Words, may have Ju- 
ſtice done them by Circumlocution; as the Epi- 
thet «vo$v330; to a Mountain would appear little 
or ridiculous tranſlated literally Leaf-ſhaking, but 
affords a majeſtic. Idea in the Periphrafis : The 
lofty Mountains ſhakes his waving Woods. Others 
that admit of differing Significations, may re- 
ceive an Advantage by a judicious Variation ac- 
cording to the Occaſions on which they are in- 
troduc d. For Example, the Epithet of Apollo, 
£11800, OT far ſhoot ing : 15 capable of two Explica- 
tions; one literal in reſpect of the Darts and 
Bow, the Enſigns of that God; the other allegv- 
rical with regard to the Rays of the Sun : There- 
fore in ſuch Places where Apollo is repteſented as 
a God in Perſon, I would uſe the former Inter- 
pretation, and where the Effects of the Sun are 
deſcrib'd, I would make choice of the latter. 
Upon the whole, it will be neceſſary to avoid 
that perpetual Repetition of the fame Epithets 
which we find in Homer, and which, tho” it might 
be accommodated (as has been already fthewn') to 
the Ear of thoſe Times, is by no means fo to ours: 
But one may wait for Opportunities of placing 
them, where they derive an additional Beauty 
from the Occaſions on which they are employed; 
and in doing this properly, a Tranſfator may at 
once ſhew his Fancy and his judgment. 
As for Homer's Repetitions ; we may divide 
them into three ſorts ; of whole Narrations and 
| I Speeches, 
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Speeches, of ſin gle Sentences, and of one Verſe or 
Hemiſtich. I hope it is not impoſſible to have 


ſuch a Regard to theſe, as neither to loſe ſo known 
a Mark of the Author on the one hand, nor to 


offend the Reader too much on the other. The 
Repetition is not ungraceful in thoſe Speeches 
where the Dignity of the Speaker renders it a ſort 
of Inſolence to alter his Words; as in the Meſſa- 
ges from Gods to Men, or from higher Powers 
to Inferiors in Concerns of State, or where the 
Ceremonial of Religion ſeems to require it, in the 
ſolemn Forms of Prayers, Oaths, or the like. In 
other Caſes, I believe the beſt Rule is to be guided 
by the Nearneſs, or Diſtance, at which the Repe- 
titions are plac'd in the Original: When they 
follow too cloſe one may vary the Expreſſion, 
but it 1s a Queſtion whether a profeſs'd Tranſla- 
tor be authorized to omit any : If they be tedi- 
ous, the Author is to anſwer for it. 


It only remains to ſpeak of the Y. erfification. 


Homer (as has been ſaid) is perpetually applying 


the Sound to the Senſe, and varying it on every 
new Subject. This is indeed one of the moſt ex- 
quiſite Beauties of Poetry, and attainable by very 
| | 2 I know only of Homer eminent for it in the 

Greek, and Virgil in Latine. I am ſenſible it is 
what may ſometimes happen by Chance, when a 
Writer is warm, and fully poſſeſt of his Image: 
however it may be reaſonably believed they de- 
ſign'd this, in whoſe Verſe it ſo manifeſtly ap- 
pears in a ſuperior degree to all others. Few 
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Readers have the Ear to be Judges of it, but 


thoſe. who have will ſee I have endea vour d at 


this Beauty. 2 


Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs my ſelf ut- 
terly incapable of doing Juſtice to Homer. I at- 
tempt him in no other Hope but that which one 
may entertain without much Vanity, of giving a 
more tolerable Copy of him than any entire Tranſ- 
lation 1n Verſe has yet done. We have only thoſe 
of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. Chapman has ta- 


ken the Advantage of an immeaſurable Length of 


Verſe, notwithſtanding which there is ſcarce any 
Paraphraſe more looſe and rambling than his. He 
has frequent Interpolations of four or 11x Lines, 
and T remember one in the thirteenth Book of the 
Odyſſes, ver. 312. where he has ſpun twenty Verſes 
out of two. He is often miſtaken in ſo bold a 
manner, that one might think he deviated on 
purpoſe, if he did not in other Places of his Notes 
inſiſt ſo much upon Verbal Trifles. He appears 
to have had a ſtrong Aﬀectation of extracting 
new Meanings out of his Author, inſomuch as to 
promiſe in his Rhyming Preface, a Poem of the 
Myſteries he had revealed in Homer; and perhaps 
he endeavoured to ſtrain the obvious Senſe to this 
End. His Expreſſion is involved in Fuſtian, a 


Fault for which he was remarkable in his Original 


Writings, as in the Tragedy of Buſſy d Amboi ſe, &c. 


In a word, the Nature of the Man may account 


for his whole Performance; for he appears from 
his Preface and Remarks to have been of an ar- 
rogant 


BY 
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ragant Turn, and an Enthuſiaſt in Poetry. His 
own Haaſt of having finiſh'd half the Iliad in 
leſs than fifteen Weeks, ſhews with what Negli- 
gence his Verſion was performed. But that which 
is to be allowed him, and which very much contri- 
buted to cover his Defects, is a daring fiery Spirit 
that animates his Tranſlation, which is fomething 
like: what one might imagine Hamer himſelf would 
bave writ before he arriv'd to Years of Diſcretion. 
Hobbes has given us a correct Explanation of the 
Senſe in general, but for Particulars and Circum- 
ſtances he continually lopps them, and often omits 
the moſt beautiful. As for its being eſteem'd a 
clofe Tranſhtion, I doubt not many have been 


led into that Error by the Shortneſs of it, which 


proceeds not from his following the Original Line 
by Line, but from the Contractions above- men- 
tioned. He ſometimes omits whole Similes and 
Sentences, and is now and then guilty of Mi- 
ftakes which no Writer of his Learning could 
have fallen into, but thro' Careleſneſs. His Poe- 
try, as well as Ogzlby's, is too mean for Criticiſm. 

It is a great Loſs to the Poetical World that 
Mr. Dryden did not live to tranſlate the Iliad. He 
has left us only the firſt Book and a ſmall Part 
of the ſixth; in which if he has in ſome Places 
not truly interpreted the Senſe, or preferved the 
Antiquities, it ought to be excuſed on account of 
the Hafte he was obliged to write in. He ſeems 
to: have had too much Regard to Chapman, whoſe 
Words he ſometimes copies, and has unhappily 
7980 | follow'd 
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follow'd him in Paſſages where he wanders from 
the Original. However had he tranflated the 
whole Work, I would no more have attempted 
Homer after him than Virgil, his Verſion of whom 
(notwithſtanding ſome human Errors) is the moſt 
noble and ſpirited Tranſlation I know in any Lan- 
guage. But the Fate of great Genius's is like 
that of great Miniſters, tho' they are confeſſedly 
the firſt in the Commonwealth of Letters, they 
muſt be envy'd and calumniated only for being 

at the Head of it. | 28 
That which in my Opinion ought to be the 
Endeavour of any one who tranſlates Homer, is 
above all things to keep alive that Spirit and Fire 
which makes his chief Character. In particular 
Places, where the Senſe can bear any Doubt, to 
follow the ſtrongeſt and moſt Poetical, as moſt 
agreeing with that Character. To copy him in 
all the Variations of his Style, and the different 
Modulations of his Numbers. 'To preſerve. in 
the more active or deſcriptive Parts, a Warmth 
and Elevation; in the more ſedate or narrative, 
a Plainneſs and Solemnity ; in the Speeches a Ful- 
neſs and Perſpicuity ; in the Sentences a Shortneſs 
and Gravity. Not to neglect even the little 
Figures and Turns on the Words, nor ſome- 
times the very Caſt of the Periods. Neither 
to omit or confound any Rites or Cuſtoms of 
Antiquity. Perhaps too he ought to include the 
whole in a ſhorter Compaſs, than has hitherto 
been done by any Tranſlator who has tolerably 
K preſerved 
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preſerved either the Senſe” or Poetry. What I 
would farther recommend to him, is to ſtudy his 
Author rather from his own Text than from any 
Commentaries, how learned ſoever, or whatever 
Figure they make 1n the Eſtimation of the World. 
To conſider him attentively in Compariſon with 
Virgil above all the Ancients, and with Milton 
i all the Moderns. Next theſe the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray's Telemachus may give him the trueſt 
Idea of the Spirit and Turn of our Author, and 
Boſſu's admirable Treatiſe of the Epic Poem the 
juſteſt Notion of his Deſign and Conduct. But 
after, all, with whatever Judgment and Study a 
Man may proceed, or with whatever Happineſs 
he may perform ſuch a Work; he mult hope to 
pleaſe but a few, thoſe only who have at once a 
Taſte of Poetry, and competent Learning. For 
to ſatisfy ſuch as want either, is not in the Nature 

of this Undertaking ; ſince a meer Modern Wit 
can like nothing that is not NA odern, and a Pedant * 
nothing. that 1s "not Greek. 

What I have done is ſubmitted to the Publick, 
from whoſe Opinions J am prepared to learn; 
tho? I fear no Judges ſo little as our beſt Poets, 
who are molt ſenſible of the Weight of this Task. 
As for the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe to 
ſay, they may give me ſome Concern as they are 
unhappy Men, but none as they are malignant 
Writers. I was guided in this Tranſlation by 
Judgments very different from theirs, and by Per- 
ſons for whom they can have no Kindneſs, if an 
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old Obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt Anti- 
pathy in the World, is that of Fools to Men of 
Wit. Mr. Addiſon was the firſt whoſe Advice deter- 
min'd me to undertake this Task, who was pleas'd 
to write to me upon that Occaſion in ſuch Terms 
as I cannot repeat without Vanity. I was obliged 
to Sir Richard Steele for a very early Recommen- 
dation of my Undertaking. to the Publick. Dr. 
Swift promoted my Intereſt with that Warmth . 
with which he always ſerves his Friend. The 
Humanity and Frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth are 
what I never knew wanting on any Occaſion. I 
muſt alſo acknowledge with infinite Pleaſure 
the many friendly Offices as well as ſincere Cri- 
ticiſms of Mr. Congreve, who had led me the 
way in tranſlating ſome Parts of Homer, as I 
with for the ſake of the World he had prevented 
me in the reſt. I muſt add the Names of Mr. 
| Rowe and Dr. Parnell, tho I ſhall take a farther 
Opportunity of doing Juſtice to the laſt, whoſe 
Good-nature (to give it a great Panegyrick ) is 
no leſs extenſive than his Learning. The Favour 
of theſe Gentlemen is not entirely undeſerved by 
one who bears them ſo true an Affection. But 
what can I ſay of the Honour ſo many of the 

Great have done me, while the Firſt Names of 
the Age appear as my Subſcribers, and the moſt 
diſtinguiſh'd Patrons and Ornaments of Learning 
as my chief Encouragers. Among theſe it is a 
particular Pleaſure to me to find, that my higheſt 


Obligations are to ſuch who have done moſt Ho- 
| nour 
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nour to the Name of Poet: That his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham was not diſpleas'd I ſhould! 
undertake the Author to whom he has given (in 


receiv'd; 


Read Homer once, and you can trad" more; 
For all things elſe appear ſo mean and poor, 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe: yet often on him look, 
And you will hardly need another Hool. 


That the Earl of Halifax was one of the "wy to 
favour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the 


Advanettient of the Polite Arts 18 more owing 


to his Generoſity or his Example. That ſuch 


a Genius as my Lord Bolingbroke, not more di- 
ſtinguiſhed in the great Scenes of Buſineſs than 
- all the uſeful and entertaining Parts of Learn- 
has not refus'd to be the Critick of theſe 
Steed , and the Patron of their Writer. And 
that ſo excellent an Imitator of Homer as the no- 
ble Author of the Tragedy of Heroic Love, has 
continu'd his Partiality to me from my writing 
Paſtorals to my attempting the had. I cannot 
deny my ſelf the Pride of confeſſing, that IJ have 
had the Advantage not only. of their Advice for 
the Conduct in general, but their Correction of 

ſeveral Particulars of this Tranſlation. 
I could fay a great deal of the Pleaſure of be- 
ing diſtin iſh'd by the Earl of Carnarvon, but 
it 1s moſt abſurd to particularize any one gene- 
* 7 rous 
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his excellent gay) the fineſt Praiſe he ever 2 7 4 
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cons! Ackion in a Perſon whoſe whole Life is 4 
continued Series of them. The Right Honoura- 
ble Mr. Staubope, the preſent Secretary of State, 
will pardon my Deſire of having it known that 
he was pleas d to promote this Affair. The par- 
ticular Zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the Son of the late 
Lord Chancel lor) gave me a Proof how much I 
am honour d in a Share of his Friendſhip. I muſt 
attribute to the ſame Motive that of ſeveral others 
of my Friends, to whom all Acknowledgments 
are render d unneceſſary by the Privileges of a fa- 
miliar Correſpondence : And I am ſatisfy d I can 
no way better oblige Men of their Turn, than by 
my Silence. 

In ſhort, T have found more Patrons than ever 
Homer wanted. He would have thought himſelf 
happy to have met the ſame Fayour at Athens, 
that has been ſhewn me by its learned Rival, the 
Univerſity of Oxford. If my Author had the 
Wits of After-Ages for his Defenders, his Tranſ- 
lator has had the Beauties of the preſent for his 
Advocates; a Pleaſure too great to be changed 
for any Fame in Reverſion. And I can hardly 
envy him thoſe pompous Honours he receiv'd af- 
ter Death, when I reflect on the Enjoyment of ſo 
many agreeable Obligations, and eaſy Friendſhips 
which make the Satisfaction of Life. This Di- 
ſtinction is the more to be acknowledg'd, as it is 
ſhewn to one whoſe Pen has never oratify'd the 
Prejudices of particular Parties, or the Vanities 
of particular Men. Whatever the Succeſs may 
1 prove, 
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prove, I ſhall never repent of -an Undertaking 
in which I have experienc'd the Candour and 
F, riendſhip of * 1 Perſons of Merit; and in 
Which 1 hos oof ſome of thoſe Vears of 
Youth that 25 * loſt in a Circle of Fol- 
lies, after a manner neither _— unuſefaul to 
athers, nor dilagreeable to my ſelf. 
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—\ HERE is ſomeching in the Mind of Man, which 
"8 beyond bare Curioſity, and even carries us on to 
4 Shadow of Friendſhip with thoſe great Genius's 
Vom we have known to excel in former Ages. Nor 
will it appear leſs to any one; who confiders how much ĩt par- 
takes off Nature of Friendſhip; how it compounds itſelf of an 
Admiration: rais d by what we meet with concerning them; a 
Tendency to he farther acquainted with them, by gathering every 
Circumſtance of their Lives; à kind of Complacency in their 
Company, when we retire to enjoy what they have left; an 
_- Union with them in thoſe Sentiments they approve; and an En- 

deavour to defend them, when we think they are injuriouſſy at- 

tach d, or even ſometimes with too partial an Affection. | 
There is alſo in Mankind a Spirit of Envy or Oppofition, 

which makes them uneaſy to ſee others of the ſame 1 
ws cate 
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An Essay on HOMER. 
ſeated far ave them in a ſort of Perfection. And this at 
leaſt ſo far as we ſpeak of the-Fame of Writers, has not always. 


been known to dye with a Man entirely, but to purſue his Re- 2 


mains with idle Traditions, and weak Conjectures; ſo that his 
Name, which is not to be forgotten, ſhall be e only to 
be ſtain'd and blotted. The Controverſy, which was carry'd on 
between the Author and his Enemies, while he yet was firing; 
ſhall ſtill be kept on foot; not entirely upon his ow account, 
but on theirs who live after him; ſome being fond to praiſe 
extravagantly, and others as raſhly eager to contradict his Ad- 
mirers. This Proceeding, on both ſides, 775 us an Image of 
the firſt Deſcriptions of War, ſuch as the [had affords; where 
a Heroe diſputes the Field with an Army 'til it- is his time to 
dye, arid then the Battel, which we expected to fall of courſe, is 
renew'd about the Body; his Friends contending that they may 
embalm and honour it, his Enemies that they may caſt it to 
the Dogs and Vultures. 


There are yet others of a low kind of Taſte, who, without 
any Malignity to the Character of a great Author, leſſen the 
Dignity of their Subject by inſiſting tov meanly 5 ba little 
Particularities. They imagine it the Part of ar Hiſtoriatt to omit 
nothing they meet concerning him whom they write upon; and 
gather every thing wherein he is nam d, without any diſtinction, 
to the Prejudice or Neglect of the more noble Parts of his. 
Character: Like thoſe trifling Painters, or Sculptors, who be- 
ſtow infinite Pains and Patience upon the moſt inhgnificane Pars 
of a Figure, till they ſink the Grandeur of the Whole, by fini 
every thing with the neateſt Want of ſudgm ent. 
Beſides theſe, there is a fourth fort: of Men, who! pretend 
to diveſt themſelves of impetuous Emotions on both ſides, and 
to get above that r of their Subject, which little 
Writers fall into; who propoſe to themſelves. a calm Search 
after Truth, and a rational Adherence: to. Probability in their 


ing 


hiſtorical Collections: Who neither wiſh to be led into the Fa- 


bles of Poetry, nor are willing to ſupport the Falſehoods of a 
malignant Criticiſm; but, endeavouring to ſteer in a middle way, 
have obtain d a Character of failing leaſt in the Choice of Ma- 
terials for Hiſtory, even from the darkeſt Ages. 1 TW 
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adde to vrite ſomething concerning a if: a 

"hich * is little Proſpect of our knowing, after it has been 

the fruitleſs Enquiry of ſo many Ages, and which has however 

been thus diffetentiy treated by Hiſtorians, . I ſhall endeavour to 

ſpeak of it, not as a; Certainty, but as the Tradition, Opinion; 

or Collection of Authors, who: have been ſuppos d to write of 

Homer in theſe four: preceding Methods, to which we ſhall alſo 

add ſome farther Conjectures of our on. After his Life 

has been thus rather ſpoken of than diſcover d, L ſhall conſider 

him hiſtorically as an Author, with regard to thoſe Works which 

he has left behind him: In doing which, we may trace the 

degrees of | Eſteem they have obtain'd in different Periods of 

Time, and regulate our preſent Opinion of FER, n a * 

of that Wen in which they were Written, . | 


. 


WY Ik we thke; a >Yiew of Hen d in \ thoſs 6 Traditions I. 
which the Admiration of the ancient Heathens has occaſion' d N 
we find them æunning to Superſtition, and multiply d and inde- are the Ef- 
pendent my one another, in the different Accounts which are gi-Havadenr 
ven with reſpect to gp! and Fender, the two native Coun Admiration 
treyb of F 8 | 

We have one in Eaſtonbius moſt ſtcangely. Fram? . which 
. Papbius has reported concerning Homers Birth and 
Infancy. That © He was born in Ægypt of Dmaſagoras and 
4 LEthra; and brought up by a Daughter of Orus, the Prieſt of 
« Ths, who was herſelf a Propheteſs, and from whoſe Breaſts 
cc Drops of Honey would frequently diſtil into the Mouth of the 
© Infant. In the Night-time the firſt Sounds he utter d were 
ee the Notes of nine ſevetal Birds: : In the Morning he was 
<« found playing with nine Doves in the Bed: The Sybil; who 
attended him, us d to be ſeiz'd with a poetical Fury, and utter 
< Verſes, in which ſhe commanded Dmaſagoras to build a Tem- 

6“ ple to the Muſes: This he perform'd in Obedience to her 
ad * Inſpiration, and related all theſe things to the Child when he 

vas grown up; bo, in Memory of the Doves which play d 
« with him during his Infancy, has in his Works prefer'd this 
Bird to the Honout of bringing — 4 wager. ; 6:8 
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One would think a Story of this Nature, ſo fit for Age to talk 
of, and Infancy to hear, were incapabl own 
to us. But we find the Tradition again taken up to be heighten'd 
carry d forward in another. Heliadorus, who 
had heard of this Claim which AZgypr put in for Hamer, en- 
deavours to ſtrengthen ir by naming. Thebes for the particular 


place of his Birth. He allows too, that u Prieſt was his repu- 


ted Father, but that his real Father, according to the Opinion 
of Aigypt, was Mercury: He ſays, That when the Prieſt was 
* celebrating the Rites of his Countrey, and therefore ſlept with 
« his Wife in the Temple, the God had knowledge of her, and 
ce begot Homer That he was born with: Tuſts of Hair on his 
ce Thigh, as a Sign of unlawful Generation, from whence he 
ce was called Homer by the Nations through which he wander d: 


That he himſelf was the occaſion why this Story of his di- 


ce vine Extraction is unknown; becauſe: he neither told his 
“ Name, Race, not Countrey, being aſham'd of his Exile, to 
« which his reputed Father drove him from the con- 
c ſecrated Youths, on account of that Mark dow of. Priefts 
« efteem'd a Teſtimony of an inceſtuous Birth.“ ; 
Theſe are the extravagant Stories by which Men, who have 
not been able to expreſs how much they-admire him, -tranſcend 
the Bounds of Probability to ſay ſomething extraordinary, The 
Mind, that becomes dazled with the Sight of his Performances, 
loſes the common Idea of a Man in the fanſy'd Splendor of Per- 
fection: It ſees nothing leſs than a God 'to be his Fa- 
ther, nothing leſs than a Propheteſs deſerving to bechis Nurſe, 
and, growing unwilling that he ſhould he N of in a Lan- 
guage beneath its Imaginations, delivers Fables in the place 
of Hiſtory. | WP Gi BONGO baut 


But whatever has thus been offer d to ſupport the Claim of 
Egypt, they who plead for Greece are not to be accusd for 
coming ſhort of it. Their Fanſie roſe with a Nefinement above 
what we are ſuppos d to have of their Maſters, and frequently 
the Veil of Fiction is wrought fine enough to be ſeen through, 
fo that it hardly hides the Meaning it is made to cover, from the 
firſt Glance of the Imagination. For a Proof of this, we may 
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o of being handed down 


An EssAr on Homtkx. 
mention that Poetical Genealogy which is deliver d for Homer's, 


in the * Greek Treatiſe of the Contention between him and 


Heſiod, and but little vary d by the Relation of it in Suidas. 
.. 540 The Poet Linus (ſay vx (4 was born of o and Thooſe, 
ec the Daughter of Neptune. Pierus of Linus: OEagrus of King 
« Pjerus aud the Nymph Methone : Orpheus of OEagrns and the 


66 Muſe Calliape. From Orpheus came Othrys : from him Har- 
e ;y0nides: from him Phillter pus: from him Euphemus : from 


* him Epipbrades, who begot Menalops, the Father of Dius - 
« Dis bad. Heſiod the Poet and Perſes by Pucamede, the Daugh- 
« ter of Apollo. T hen Per/es had Mon, on whoſe Daughter 
« -Crythers, the River Meles begot Homer.” = 

Here we behold a wonderful Genealogy contriv'd induſtriouſly 
to raiſe our Idea to the higheſt, where Gods, Goddeſſes, 
Muſes, Kings, and Poets link in a deſcent ; nay, where Poets 
are made to depend, as it were, in Cluſters upon the ſame 
Stalk beneath one another. If we confider too that Har- 
monides is deriv'd from Harmony, Philoterpys from love of De- 
light, Eupbemus from beautifnl Diction, Epiphrades from In- 
telligence, and Pucamede from Prudence; it may not be im- 
probable, but the Inventors meant, by a Fiction of this Nature, 
to turn ſuch Qualifications into Perſons as were agreeable to 
his Character, for whom the Line was drawn: So that every 
thing, Divine or Great, will thus come together by the extra- 
vagant Indulgence of Fancy, while it turns itſelf ſometimes to 
Admiration, and ſometimes to Allegory. 
After this fabulous Tree of his Pedigree, we may regularly 
view him in one Paſſage concerning his Birth, which, though it 
differs in a Circumſtance from what has been here deliver'd, yet 


carries on the ſame Air, and regards the ſame Traditions. There 


is a ſhort Life of Homer attributed to Plutarch, wherein a 
third part of Ari/tozle on Poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted 
for an account of his uncommon Birth, in this manner. Ar 
e the time when Weleus, the Son of Codrus, led the Colony 
«© which was ſent into Ionia, there was in the Iſland of J a 
« young Girl, compreſs'd by a Genius, who delighted to aſſo- 
e ciate with the My/es, and ſhare in their Conſorts. She, finding 
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cc herſelf with Child, and being touch d with the Shame of 
hat had happen'd to her, remoy'd from: thence to a Place 
ce call'd #ging. There the was talen in an Excurſion made by 
« Robbers, and being brought to mn, which was then un- 
der the Lydiavs, they gave her to Men the King, who mar- 
« ryd her upon account of her _ But while ſhe walk*d 
« on the Bank of the River Meles, ſhe brought forth Homer 
« and expir'd, The Infant was taken by Mon, and bred up 
<« as his Son, till the Death of that Prince.” And from this Point 
of the Story the Poet is let down into his traditional Poverty. 
Here we ſee, tho he be taken out of the Lineage of Meles 
where we met him before, he has {till as — a Riſe in- 
vented for him; he is ſtill to Fans from a Demigod, one who 
was of a Poetical Diſpoſition, from whom he might inherit a 
Soul turn d to Poetry, and receive an Aſſiſtance of heavenly 
Inſpiration. T 1 * 
In his Life the moſt general Tradition concerning him is his 
Blindneſi, yet there are ſome who will not allow even this to 
have happen d after the manner in which it falls other Men: 
Chance and Sickneſs are excluded; nothing lefs than Gods 
and Heroes muſt be viſibly concern d about him. Thus we find 
among the different. Aecounts which Hermias has collected 
concerning his Blindneſs, that when Homer reſolv'd to write 
of Achilles, he had an exceeding Deſire to fill his Mind with 
a juſt Idea of fo glorious a Heroe: Wherefore, having paid all 
due Honours — his Tomb, he intreats that he may obtain a 
ſight of him. The Heroe grants his Poet's Petition, and riſes 
in a glorious Suit of Armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable a Splen- 
dor, that Homer loſt his Eyes, while he gaz d for the Enlarge- 
ment of his Notions, 4 282, NO ne 
If this be any thing more than a meer Fable, one would be 
apt to imagine it inſinuated his contracting a Blindneſs by too 
intenſe an Application while he wrote his Iliad. But it is a 
very pompous way of letting us into the Knowled e of ſo ſhort 
2 Truth: It looks as if Men imagin'd the Lives of Poets ſhould 
be Poetically written; that to fpeak plainly of them, were to 
ſpeak contemptibly or that we debaſe them, when they are 
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plac'd 
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placed. in leſs glorious Company than choſe exalted Spirits which 
they themſelves have been fond to celebrate. We may however 
in ſome meaſure beirgconcil'd to this laſt idle Fable, for having 
occaſion d fo beautiful an _Zpryoge in the Ambra of Politian. 
That hich does not in form us in 4 Hiſtory, may pleaſe us in . 
its proper Sphere of Poetry. 110 v1 Po Crier; 


Nahen 


* 


2871 rene een nien. 5 
II. Suck Storits as theſe have been the Effects of à ſuperſti- 11. 
tious Fondneſs, and of out Aſtoniſhment at what we conſider in ie. 
a View pr geo But 1 the ſame Talte, 2 Vn En- 
nor do they y ſubmit to the Saperioriry of others, nor 
ſhould be prais d in an Extream without: oppoſition. From ſome 
Principles of this kind have ariſen a ſecond ſort of Stories, which - 
glance at Hamer with malignant Suppoſitions, and endeavour 
to throw 4 diminiſhing Air over his Life, as a kind of Anſwer 
to thoſe who ſought to aggrandize him injudiciouſſr. 
Uader this Head we may reckon thoſe ungrounded Conjectures 
with which his Adverſatics e the very Deſign and Proſecution 
of his Travels, when they inſinuate, that they were one continued 
Search after Authors who had written before him, and particularly 
2 the ſame dubject, in order to deſtroy them; or to rob them of 


able Lovwentient; ol br angie non) Wy 
Thus we read in Diodorns Hiculus, That thete was one 
«© Daphne, the Daughter of Tireſias, who! from her Inſpirations 

<< obtain'd the 'Tifle of a Sybrl. She had a very extraordinary 
Genius, and being made Prieſteſs at De/phos, wrote Oracles 
ce with wonderful: Elegance, Which Homer ſought for, and 
« adorn'd his Poems with ſeveral of her Verſes.” Bur ſhe is plac'd 
ſo far in the fabulous Age of the World, that nothing can be 
averr'd. of her: And as * the Verſes now aſcrib'd to the Hils, 
they are more modern than to be able to confirm the Story; 
which, as it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that whatever 
there is in them in common with Homer, the Compilers have 
rather taken from him; perhaps to ſtrengthen the Authority of 
their Work by the Protection of this Tradition. 
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The next Inſinuation we hear is from Fuidas, that Palamedet, 
who fought at 770%, was famous for Poetry, and wrote concern- 
ing that War in the Doric> Letter which he invented, proba- 
bly much againſt Agamemnon and Ulyſſes, his mortal Enemies. 
Upon this Account ſome have fancy'd his Works were ſuppreſs'd 
by Agamemnor's Poſterity, or that their entire Deſtruction was 
contrivd and effected by Homer when he undertook the ſame 
Subject. But ſurely the Works of ſo conſiderable 'a Man, when 
they had been able to bear up ſo long a time as that Which 
paſs d between the Siege of 7roy, and the flouriſhing of Homer, 
muſt have been too much diſpers d, for one of ſo mean à Con- 
dition as he is repreſented, to have deſtroy'd in every place, 
tho he had been never ſo much aſſiſted by the vigilant Temper 
of Envy. And we may ſay too, that what might have been 
capable of raiſing this . Ne him, muſt be capable of be- 
ing in ſome meaſure eſteem'd, and of having at leaſt one Line 
of it preſerve i rens {40 123 07 
Ad, in the order of time, we meet with a whole Set 
of Names, to whom the Maligners of Homer would have him 
oblig d, without being able to prove their Aſſertion. Suidas 
mentions Corinnus Ilienſis, the Secretary of Palamedes, who 
writ a Poem upon the ſame Subject, but no one is produc'd as 
having ſeen it. * 7zetzes mentions (and from Johannes Melala 
only) $;/yphus the Coon, Secretary of Teucer, but it is not ſo 
much as known if he writ Verſe or Proſe. Beſides theſe, are 
 Dittys the Cretan, Secretary to [domeneus, and Dares the Phry- 
gign an Attendant of Hector, who have ſpurious Treatiſes 
paſſing: under their Names. From each of theſe is Homer ſaid 
to have borrow'd his whole Argument; ſo inconſiſtent are theſe 
Stories with one another. 2 1 
Ihe next Names we find, are Demodocus, whom Homer 
might have met at Corcyra, and Phemius, whom he might have 
met at Ithaca: the one (as * Plutarch ſays) having according to 
Tradition written the War at Troy, the other the Return of the 
Grecian Captains. But theſe are only two Names of Friends, 
which he is pleasd to honour with Eternity in his Poem, or 
two different Pictures of himſelf, as Author of the [had and 


8 Tuctzes Chil. 3. Hiſt. 29. b Plutarch on Muſick. | 


Oayſſes, 
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ſaid preſently after 
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Odyſſes, or entirely the Children of his Imagination, without 


any particular Alluſion. So that his Uſage here, puts me in 


mind of his own Yulcan in the liad: The God had caſt two 
Statues. which he endued with the Power of Motion ; an d it 18 
7 that he is ſcarce able to go unleſs they a 


ß ART 77; 
15 reported by ſome, ſays * Prolomeus Epheſtio, © Thar there 


<< was before Homer, a Woman of Mempbis, call'd Phantaſia, who 
« writ of the Wars of Troy, and the Wandrings of Ulyſſes. Now | 


« Homer arriving at Memphis where ſhe had laid up her Works, 
« and getting acquainted with Phantas, whoſe Buſineſs it 
« was to copy the facred Writings, he obtain d a ſight of theſe, 
<« and follow'd entirely the Scheme ſhe had drawn.” But this is 
a wild Story, which ſpeaks of an en Woman with a Greek 
Name, and who never was heard of but upon this account. It 
appears indeed from his Knowledge of the ÆAgyptian Learning, 
that he was initiated into their Myſteries, and for ought we know 
by one Phanitas. But if we conſider what the Name of the Wo- 
man ſignifies, it ſeems only as if from being us'd in a figurative 
Expreſſion, it had been miſtaken afterwards for a proper Name. 
And then the Meaning will be, that having gather d as much 
Information concerning the Greczan and Trojan Story, as he 
could be furniſh'd with from the Accounts of Ægypt, which were 
generally mix d with Fancy and Fable, he wrought out his Plans 
of the Iliad and the Odyſſes. 


Wee paſs all theſe Stories, together with the /zzzle [had of S;a- 
grus, . mention'd by Ælian. But one cannot leave this Subject 
without reflecting on the depreciating Humour, and odd Indu- 
ſtry, of Man, which ſhews itſelf in raiſing ſuch a Number of In- 
ſinuations that claſh with each other, and in ſpiriting up ſuch 
a Crowd of unwarranted Names to ſupport them. Nor can we 
but admire at the contradictory Nature of this Proceeding, that 
Names of Works, which either never were in Being, or never 
worthy to live, ſhould be produc'd, only to perſuade us that the 
moſt laſting and beautiful Poem of the Ancients was taken out 
of them. A Beggar might be content to patch up a Garment 
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with ſuch. Shveds' as the World throws away; bur ft iv never to 
be 1n1aginfd ai Em would make his-Robes of them. 
After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time in Travel, we find 
him towards his Age introduce d to fach am Action as tends to his 
HY ement. It is not enough to aceuſe him for ſpoiling the 


dead, they raiſe a living Author by whom he muſt oa baffled ir 


that Qualification on Which his Fame is founded. 
There is in Heſiod an Account of an ancient Poetical Con- 
rention at the Funeral of Anphidamas, in Which, he fays, he ob- 
tain d the Prize, but does not mention from whom he carry d it. 
There is alſo among the * Hymns aſeribed to Hamer, a Prayer 
4 in a Poetical Diſpute, but it neither men- 
tions where, rior againſt whom. But though they have neg- 
lected to name their Antagoniſts, others have ſinee taken 
care to fill . the Stories by putting them together. The ma- 
king two — confiderable Names in P age, carries an 
— Pomp in it, like _ two Heroes of the firſt Rank 
enter the Lifts of Combat. if Homer and Heſiod had their 
Parties among the — here was an Mode — — | 
tunity for Heſiods Favourers to make a Sacrifice of 


Hence might a bare Conjecture ſpread into a 774910, then the 


and again t Ep gram (for want of knowing the Time it was 


— ive occaſion to an Epigram, which is yet extant, 


writ in) be alledg'd'as a 5 of that Conjecture from whence 
it ſprung. After this, a * 4 Treatiſe was written upon it, 
which appears not very ancient, becauſe it mentions Aa : 
The Story agrees in the main with the ſhort Account we find i in 
? Platarch, * That a Ganitlor, the Son of Amphidamas, "King of 
4 Eubas, being us d to celebrate his Father's funeral Games, 
c invited from all Parts Men famous for Strength and Wiſdom. 
Among theſe Homer and Heſiod arriv'd at Chalcis.' The King 
« Panidas preſided over the Conteſt, which being*finifh'd, he 
« decreed the 77;p0s to Heſiod, with this Elogy in the Sentence, 
That the Poet of Peace and Husbandry better deferv'd to be 
« crowd, than he who ſtirs us up to War and Contention. 


m Heſiod Op. & derum, I. 2. v. 272, &c. 2 Hom. Hyus. 2. ad Venerem. 
9” Aywy Ouiigs & Holds, v Plut. Banquet of the ſeven wiſe Men. q” Aywv Ones, 


J OO. «© Where- 
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Which are tye Lines taken from that Place + in Hef od where he 
mentions no Antagoniſt, and alter d, chat the two Names might 
be brought in, 45 ij evident by cqmparing n wi theſe, 


Tu e Gren relnes* drut Ya, 
Tov yd» BE Nauen. Eau. ha. 


To anſwer this Story, we take notice chat Heftod is g ally 
ac'd aſter Homer. Grævius, his own Commentator, ſets him a 
undred Years lower; and whether he were ſo or no, yet 
Plutarch has lightly paſs'd the whole Account as a Fable. 
Nay, - we may draw an Argument againſt it from Heſiod 
himſelf: He had a Love of Fame which caus d him to engage at 
the Funeral Games, and-which went fo far as to make him re- 
cord his Conquelt in his own, Works; Had he defeated Homer, 
the ſame Principle would have made him mention a Name that 
could have ſecur d his own to Immortality. A Poet who records 
his Glory, would not omit the nobleſt Circumſtance, and Hamer, 
like a Chanien Prince, had certainly grac d the Triumph of his 
Adverſary. 

Towards the latter and of his Life, there is another Story 
invented, which makes him conclude it in a manner alto- 
gether beneath the Greatneſs of a Genius. We find in the Life 
ſaid to be written by Plutarch, a Tradition, That he was 
e warwd by an Oracle to beware of the young Mens Riddle. 

“ This remain'd long obſcure to him, til he arriv'd at the 
i * land lo. There as he fat to behold the Fiſhermen, they 

ropos d to him a Riddle in Verſe, which he being unable 
<c to anſwer, dy'd for Grief.” This Story refutes elk by car- 
rying Superſtition at o "of. and Folly at the other. In ſeems 
conceiv d wich an Air Derag to 5 a great Man in the 
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Duſt 


Stortes of Ho- 


oceed- 
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Duſt after a fooliſh Manner. The ſame fort of Hand might 
have fram'd that Tale of Arsfotle's drowning himſelf becauſe 
he could not account for the — The Deſign is the ſame, 
the Turn the ſame; and all the difference, that the great Men _ 
are each to ſuffer in his Character, the one by a Poerical Riddle, 
the other by a Philoſophical Problem. But theſe are Actions 

which can only proceed from the Meanneſs of Pride, or Extra- 
vagance of Madneſs : A Soul enlarg'd with Knowledge (fo 
vaſtly as was that of Homer) better knows the proper Streſs 
which is to be laid upon every Incident, and the Proportion of 
Concern, or Careleſneſs, with which it ought to be affected. 
But it is the Fate of narrow Capacities to meaſure Mankind by 
a falſe Standard, and imagine the Great, like themſelves, capa- 
ble of being diſconcerted by little Occaſions ; to frame their 
malignant Fables according to this Imagination, and to ſtand 
detected by it as by an evident Mark of Ignorance. : 


Ul. The third Manner in which the Life of Homer has bee 


written, is but a heaping of all the Traditions and Hints which 


g from tri- the Writers could meet with, great or little, in order to tell a Story 


ing Curio- 
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of him to the World. Perhaps the want of choice Materials might 


t them upon the Neceſſity; or perhaps an injudicious Defire of 
Ering all they could, occaſion'd the fault. However it be, a Life 


compos d of trivial Circumſtances, which (tho it give a true 


account of ſeveral Paſſages) has but little of that Appearance 
in which a Man was moſt famous, and hardly any thing cor- 
reſpondent to the Idea we entertain of him: Such a Life, I ſay, 
will never anſwer rightly the demand the World has upon an 
Hiſtorian. Yet the moſt formal Account we have of i is 
of this Nature, I mean that which is ſaid to be collected by 
Herodotus. It is, in ſhort, an unſupported minute Treatiſe, 
compos'd of Events which lie within the Compaſs of Probability, 
and belong to the loweſt Sphere of Life. It ſeems through all 
its Frame to be entirely conducted by the Spirit of a Grammarian, 
ever abounding with extempore Verſes, as if it were to prove a 
thing ſo unqueſtionable as our Author's Title to Rapture ; and 
at the ſame time the Occaſions are ſo poorly invented, that 
they misbecome the Warmth of a Poetical Imagination. There 
is nothing in it above the Life which a Grammarian might lead 

Life which 3 


ftom Cumæ by her Uncle, with 


lf 44.4 


becauſe this is a Treatiſe to-which Writers have had recourſe for 
want of a better, I ſhall give the following Abſtrat. 
Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hundred ſixty eight 
Vears after the Siege of Troy, and fix hundred twenty two V ears 
before the Expedition of - Xerxes. His Mother's Name was 
Crythess, "who proving ny with Child, was ſent away 
| Iſinenias, one of thoſe who led 
the Colony to Smyrna then building. A while after, as ſhe was 
celebrating a Feſtival with other Women on the Banks of the 
River Meles, ſhe was deliverd of Homer, whom ſhe therefore 
nam d Mele/igenes. Upon this ſhe left inenias, and ſupported 
herſelf by Working, til Phemius (who taught a School in 
Smyrna) fell in love with her, and marry'd her. But both 
dying in proceſs of Time, the School fell to Homer, who 
manag d it with ſuch Wiſdom, that he was univerſally admir'd 
both by Natives and Strangers. Amongſt theſe latter was Mentes, 


a Maſterof a Ship from Lewradia, by whoſe Perſuaſions and Pro- 


miſes he gave np his School, and went to travel: With him he 


bimſdf 5-ndy, ir is bar duch an one as they commoniy do lead, 
the: higheſt Stage of Which is to be Maſter of 'a School, But 
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viſited Spain: and Iialy, but was left behind at Ithaca upon ac- | 


count of a Defluxion in his Eyes. During his Stay he was en- 
tertain d by one Mentor, a Man of Fortune, Juſtice, and Hoſpi- 
tality, and learn d the principal Incidents of Uly/ess Life. But 
at the Return of Memes, he went from thence to Colopbon, 
where, his Defluxion «renewing, he fell entirely blind. Upon 
this he could think of no better Expedient than to . 
Kmprna, where perhaps he might be ſupported by thoſe. who 
3 and have the — ro Add himſelf to Poetry. 
But there he found his Poverty encreaſe, and his hopes of En- 
couragement fail; ſo that he remov'd for Cumæ, and by the 
way as entertain d for ſome time at the Houſe of one ychius a 


Leather - Dreſſer. At Cums his Poems were wonderfully admir'd, 


but when he propos d to eternize their Town if they would al- 
low him a Sallary, he was anſwer d, That there would be no 
end of maintaining all the Oui, or b/md Men, and hence he 
got the Name of Hamer. From Cums he went to- Phocæa, 
where one Theſtorides * School- maſter alſo). offer d to maintain 
him if he would ſuffer him to tranſcribe his Verſes: This Homer 
e "Fl 15 complying 
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Hiſtory, by placing Homer ſix hundred twenty two Years before 


complying! with for meer Neceſſity, the other had no ſoonet 
gotten them; but he remowd to Ch; There the Poem gain 


Children. Here his Praiſe 


um Wealth and Hendur, while the Author himſelf hardly card 
his Bread by repeating them. At laſt, ſome who came from Chi 
having, told the People that the ſame Verſes were publiſſid there 
by a School-maſter, Hamer reſolwd to find him out. Having 
therefore landed near that Place, he was recciv'd by one Glaucus 
a Shepherd (at whoſe Doot he had like to have been worried by 
Dogs) and carry d by him to his Maſter at Bolliſſus, who admi- 
ring lis Knowledge, entruſted him with the Education of his 
am to ſpread, and Theſtorides, 
who heard of his d e fled before him. He removd 
however ſome time aſterwards to (Chios, where he ſet up a School 
of Poetry, gain d a competent Fortune, marry'd a Wife, and had 
tyo Daughters, the one of which dy d 2% a pon 
marry'd to his Patton at Bolliſſus. Here he inſerted in his Poems 
the Names of thoſe. to whom: he had been moſt :oblig'd, as, 
Tang Phemius, Mentor, and Tychins; and teſolving for Athens, 
1e made honourable mention of that City, to prepare the Aibe· 
nians for a kind Reception. But as he went, the Ship put in at 
Samos, where he contimd the whole Winter, ſinging at the 
Houſes of great Men, with a Train of Boys after him. In Spri 
he went on board again in ordet to ptoſecute his Journey to chens, 
but landing by the way at Iat, he fell ſick, dyd, and was bury'd 
On the Sea-Shor eee. e W nen £47.48 
This is the Life of Homer aſerib' d to Herodotus,” tho' it is 
wonderful it ſhould, be ſo, ſince it evidently contradicts his own 


the Expedition of Xerxes; whereas Herodotus himſelf; who was 
alive at the time of that Expedition, ſays Homer was only four 
hundred Years before him. However, if we can imagin that 
there may be any thing of Truth in the main Parts of rhis 
Treatiſe, we may gather theſe general. Obſervations from it! 


ſuch long and numerous Travels; That he manifeſted an un- 


* 
moſt Poverty, 
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tan an Poet after him in better Circumſtances; And that he 
Hack am unlimited Senſe of Fame (the Attendant of noble Spirits) 
Which prompted him to engage in new Travels, both under 
__ theſe Dilkdy und the additional Burthen of old Age. 
But it W not perhaps be either improper or difficult to make 
ſome ConjeRures,” which ſeem to lay open the Foundation 
from whence the Traditions which Rag the low Lives of 
Homer have ariſen. In the firſt place we may conſider, That 
there are no Hiſtorians of his Time (or none handed down to 
ug) Who have mention'd him; and that he has never ſpoken 
plainly of himſelf, in thoſe Works which have been aſcrib'd to 
im without Controverſy. However, an eager Deſire to know 
ſotmething con ng him Has occafion'd Mankind to labour the 
Point under theſe Diſadvantages, and turn on all Hands to ſee if 
there were any thing left which might have the leaſt Appearance 
of Information. © Upon the Search, they find no Remains but his 
Name and Works, and reſolve to torture theſe upon the Rack 
ener order to give ſome account of the Petſon they 
| elon to. 8 52 1 4 * a n 3 3 ; . ] 92 
l firſt Thing therefore they ſettle is, That what paſs d for 
his Name; muſt be his Name no longer, but an additional Title 
uud inſtead of it. The reaſon why it was given, muſt be ſome 
Accident of his Life. Having thus found an end of the Clue, 
they proceed to conſider every thing that the word may imply 
by its Derivation. One finds that O wngds ſignifies a Thigh ; 
whence ariſes the Tradition in Heliodorus, that he was baniſh'd 
AEgypr for the Mark on that Part, which ſhewd a ſpurious 
Birth; and this they imagine ground enough to give him the 
Life of a Wanderer. A Rebe finds that Ounęos ſignifies an 
Hoſtage, and then he muſt be deliver d as ſuch in a War (ac- 
cording to Proclus) between Smyrna and (Chios. A third can 
derive che Name O u 640, non videns, from whence he muſt 
be a Hin Mam (as in the Piece afcrib'd to Herodotus.) A 
fourth brings him from Od; e, ſpruting in Council; and 
then (as it is in Sas) he mult, by a divine Inſpiration, de- 
clare to the Smyrnvum, that they ſhould war againſt Colopbon. 


wag, „ = u Proc. vir. Hom. " x Herod: vis. Hom. 
+ 400k / ] or 
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or joining himſelf to them, and then he muſt be calbd Homer 
for ſaying (as it is quoted from Axviſotle in the Life aſerib d to 
Plutarch) that he would *Owygay,” or follow the Lyaiaus from 
Smyrna. Thus has the Name been turn'd and winded enough 


at leaſt to give a Suſpicion, that he who got a new Erymology, 


got a handle either for a neu Lyfe of him, or ſomething which 
be added to the old one. N 0 7 
However, the Name itſelf not affording enough to furniſh 
out a whole Life, his Worlꝭ muſt be brought in for Aſſiſtance, 
and it is taken for granted, That where he has not ſpoken of him 
ſelf, he lies veil'd beneath the Perſons or Actions of thoſe whom 
he deſctibes. Becauſe he calls a Poet by the Name of Phemms in 
his Ody/ſes, they conclude this Phemius was his Maſter. Becauſe 
he ſpeaks of Demodocus as another Poet who was blind, and fre- 


quented Palaces, he muſt be ſent about blind, to ſing at the Doors 


of rich Men. If Ulyſſes be ſet upon by Dogs at his Shepherd's 
Cottage, becauſe this is a low Adventure, it is thought to be his 


own at Bolliſſus. And if he calls the Leather-drefler, who made 


mile of a Woman who works hard for her Livelihood, is ſaid 


Hjars Shield, by the Name of Tychius, he has been ſupported 
by ſuch an one in his Wants: - Nay, ſome have been ſo vio- 


lently carry d into this way of conjecturing, that the bare H- 


to have been borrow'd from his Mother's Condition, and brought 


as a Proof of it. Thus he is ſtill imagin'd to intend himſelf; and 


the Fictions of Poetry, converted into real Facts, are deliver d 
for his Life, who has afſign'd them to others. All thoſe Sto- 
ries in his Works which ſuit with a mean Condition are ſuppos d 
to have happen'd to him, tho the ſame way of Inference might 
as well prove him to have acted in a higher Sphere, from the 
many Paſſages that ſhew his Skill in Government, and his 
Knowledge of the great Parts of Life. 


There are ſome other ſcatter d Stories of Homer which fall 


not under theſe Heads, but are however of as trifling a Nature; 
as much unfit for the Materials of Hiſtory, ſtill more unground- 
ed, if poſſible, and ariſing merely from Chance, or the Hu- 


mours of Men: Such is the Report we meet with from *Hera- | 
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1 Pint. we. Hom. |  * Herod: e. Hom. « Ibid. b Ibid. 
c Vid. M. Dacier's Life of Homer. 4 Diogenes Laertius ex Heracl. in vita Socratis. 


clides, 


* 


clides, That © Homer was fin'd at Athens for a Madman; which 


ſeems invented by the Diſciples of Socrates. to caſt an Odium 
upon the Athentans for their conſenting to the Death of their 


Maſter, and carries in it 2 like a declaiming Re- 
venge of the Schools, as if the World ſhould imagine the one 


could be eſteem'd mad, where the other was put to Death for 


being wicked, Such another Report is that in han, That 
4. Hamer ortion'd his Daughter with ſome. of his Works for 
« want of Money; which looks but like a Whim deliver'd in 
the Gaiety of Fancy; a Jeſt upon a poor Wit, which at firſt 
might have had an Epigrammatiſt for its Father, and been af- 
terwards gravely underſtood by ſome painful Collector. In ſhort, 
Mankind have labour'd heartily about him to no purpoſe; they 
have caught up every thing greedily, with that buſy minute 
Curioſity and unſatisfactory Inquiſitiveneſs which Seneca calls the 
Diſeaſe of the Greeks ; — ave puzzled the Cauſe by their 
Attempts to find it out; and, like Travellers entirely deſtitute 
of a Road, yet reſoly'd to make it over unpaſſable Deſerts, they 
ſuperinduce Error, inſtead of removing Ignorance... 


IV. Whenever Men have ſet themſelves to write a Life of IV. 
Homer, clear from Superſtition, Envy, and Trifling, they have e _ 
grown aſham'd of all theſe Traditions: This, however, has not concerning = 
occaſion d every one to defiſt from the Undertaking ; bur {till er. 
the Difficulty which could not make them deſiſt, has neceſſitated 

them, either to deliver the old Story with Excuſes ; or elſe, in- 

ſtead of a Life, to compoſe a Treatiſe partly of Citiciſin, and 
partly of Charadter; rather deſcriptive, than ſupported by 


Action, and the Air of Hiſtory: 


They begin with ys us know, that the Time in which he H Time. 
livd has never been fix d beyond diſpute; and that the Opi- 


nions of Authors are various concerning it: But the Contro- 


verſy, in its ſeveral Conjectures, includes a Space of Vears 


between the earlieſt and lateſt, from twenty four to about five 
hundred after the Siege of i Whenever the Time was, it 
ſeems not to have been near that Siege, from his own * Iyvoca- 
tion of the Muſes to recount the Catalogue of the Ships: For 


—— 


— 
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« we, ſays he, Have only heard a Rumour, and know nothing 
<« particularly.” It is remark'd by Velleius Paterculus, That 
it muſt have been conſiderably later, from his own Confeſſion, 
that Mankind was but half as ſtrong in his Age, as in that 
he writ of; which, as it is founded upon a Notion of a gra- 
dual Degeneracy in our Nature, diſcovers the Interval to have 


been long between Homer and his Subject. But not to trouble 


a 


His Coun- 
try. 


our ſelves with entring into all the dry On ve may here 
take notice, that the World is inclin'd'to ſtand by the un- 
delian Marble, as the: moſt certain Computation of thoſe early 
Times; and this, by placing him at the time when Diog- 
netus rul'd in Athens, makes him flouriſh a little before the 
Olympiads: were eſtabliſſid; about three hundred Years after 
the taking of 7roy, and near a thouſand before the Chri- 


— — 


Men; and Appion (according to *Phny) rais d a Spirit for his 
Information. That which has enereas'd the difficulty, is the 
Number of conteſting Places, of which Suidas has reckon'd up 
nineteen in one Breath. But his ancient Commentator, Didhmus, 
found the Subject ſo fertile, as to employ a great Part of his four 
thouſand Volumes upon it. There ia Prophecy of the Sybik that 
he ſhould be born at Salamis in Cyprus ; and then to play an Argu- 
ment of the ſame Nature againſt it, there is the Oracle given to 


* 


Hic longe A temporibus belli quod compoſuit, Troici, quam quidani rentur, abfuir. Nam 


fermè ante annos 950 floruit, intra mille natus eſt : (quo nomine non eſt mirandum quod 
ſepe illud uſurpat, oloi viv Pporor ci. Hoe enim ut hominum ita ſeculorum notatur Ae. 
rentia. Vell. Paterc. lib. 1. "Y ar ane t 411 r 
h Vide Dacier, Du Pin, &c. concerning the Arundelian Marble. | 

i Cicero 85 Tuſeul. l. c. K Strabo, J. 10. ö 1Plut. vir Lycurgi. 
| m"Aywy O⁰σe x Hoicd's, of Adrian's Oracle. n Plin. J. 30. cap. 2. 

o Seneca. Ep. 88. concerning Didymus. yo”) | | 15 
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Adrian after wards, that ſays he was born in Nbhaca. There are 
Cuſtom of olis and Afgypt cited from his Works, to make 
out by turns, and with the ſame Probability, that he belong'd 

to each of them. There was a School ſhew'd: for his at Colo- 

phon, and a Tumb at To, both of equal Strength to prove he had | 

his Birth in either. As for the Athenians, they challeng'd him 8 

as born where they had a Colony; or elſe in behalf of Greece in 

2 atid as the Merropol:s of its Learning, they made his Name 

ree of their City, (qu. Licma & Mutia lege, ſays * Politian) 

after the manner of — Law by which all 7aly became free of 

Rome. All theſe have their Authors yo record their Titles, but 

ſtill the Weight of the Queſtion ſeeins to lie between Smyrna 

and Chios, which we muſt therefore take a little more notice of. 

That Homer then was born at Smyraa is endeavour'd to be 

prov'd by an *Epigram, recorded to have been under the Statue 

of Piſiſtratus at Athens; by the Reports mention'd in Cicero, 

Krabo, and A. Gellius; and by the Greek Lives, which are 
3 to him with the Names of Herodotus, Plutarch, and f 

roclus; as alſo the two that are anonymous. For this the 
Hnyrncans built him a Temple, caſt Medals of him, and grew 
ſo poſſeſt of his pomp = Ive theirs, that it is ſaid they burn'd — 
Zoilus for affronting them in the Perſon of Homer. On the 
other hand, the Chiaus plead the ancient Authorities of Simonides 
and *7heocritas for his being born among them. They mention 
a Race they had, calld the Homeride, whom they reckon'd his 
Poſterity ; they caſt Medals of him; they ſhew to this Day an 
Humærium, or Temple of Homer, near Bollifſus; and cloſe their 

Arguments with a Quotation from the Hymn to 2 (which 
is acknowledg'd for Homer's by *Thacydides) where he calls him- 
ſelf, The blind Man that inhabits Chios.“ The Reader has 
here the Sum of the large Treatiſe of Leo Allatius, written par- 


ms 


p Politian. Pref. in Homerum. "43 FF 
A Epigram os Piſiſtratus in the anonymous Life before Homer. 
| = Vitruvius Proem. J. 7. | 
_ » Simonides Frag. de brevitas. Vite, quoting a Verſe of Homer, 
: Ey 5 79 Ad, XG derte dvig. 
* Theocritus i Dioſcuris 
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ticularly on this Subject“, in which, after having ſeparately 
weigh'd the Pretenſions of all, he concludes for Chios. For my 
o part, I determine nothing in a Point of ſo much Uncertainty; 
. neither which of theſe was honour'd with his Birth, nor whether 


any of them wasY nor, again, whether each may not have pro- 
duc'd his own Homer; ſince *Xenophon ſays, there were many of 
the Name. But one catinot avoid * ſurpriz d at the prodi- 
gious Veneration of his Character, which could engage Mankind 
with ſuch Eagerneſs in a Point ſo little eſſential; that Kings 
ſhould ſend to Oracles for the Enquiry of his Birth- place; that 
Cities ſhould be in Strife about it, and whole Lives of learned Men 
employ'd upon it; that ſome ſhould write Treatiſes concerning it; 
that others {Mould call up Spirits unavailingly ; that thus, in ſhort, 
Heaven, Earth and Hell ſhould be ſought to, for the Decifion 
of a Queſtion which terminates in Curioſity only. | 
His Parents. If we endeavour to find the Parents of Homer, we imme- 
diately perceive the Search is fruitleſs. Ephorus has made Mon 
to be his Father, by a Niece whom he deflour'd; and this has 
ſo far obtain'd, as to give him the derivative Name of Mæonides. 
- His Mother (if we allow the Story of _— is cal'd Crythers ; 
But we are loſt again in Uncertainty if we ſearch farther ; for 
Suidas has mention'd Eumetis or Polycaſte,; and * Pauſanias, 
Clymene or Themiſto; which happens, becauſe the conteſting 
Countrys find out Mothers of their own for him. Tradition 
has in this caſe afforded us no more Light, than what may ſerve 
to ſhew its Shadows in a Confuſion ; they ſtrike the Sight with 
ſo equal a Probability, that we are in doubt which to chuſe, and 
muſt paſs the Queſtion undecided. tc. uy 
His Name. If we enquire concerning his own Name, even that is doubted 
of. He has been call'd Meleſigenes from the River where he 
| was born. Homer has been reckon'd an aſcititious Name, from 
ſome Accident in his Life: The Certamen Hlomericum calls him 
once Auletes, perhaps from his muſical Genius; and Lucian, 
Tegranes; it may be from a Confuſion with that Tygranes or 
* Tigretes, who was Brother of Queen Artemiſia, and whoſe 
Name has been ſo far mingled with his, as to make him be 


Leo Allatius de Patria Homer. Xenophon de Aquivecis. 
y Plut. vita Hom. ex Ephoro. z Pauſanias, /. 10. 
Lucian' true Hiſtory, l. 2. 3 b Suidas de T igrete. 
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An Essay on HourR. 
efteem'd Author of ſome of the leſſer Works which are aſctib'd 
to Homer. It may not be amiſs to cloſe theſe Criticiſms with 
that agreeable Deriſion wherewith Lucian treats the over-buſy 
Humour of Grammarians in their Search after minute and im- 
poſſible Enquiries, when he feigns, that he had talk'd over the 
point with Homer in the [and of the Bleſſed. © I ask'd him, 
« ſays he, of what Country he was? a Queſtion hard to be 
cc xeſolvd with Us: to which he anſwer' d, He could not cer- 
<« tainly tell, becauſe ſome had inform'd him, that he was of 
« Chios, ſome of Smyrna, and others of Colophon ; but he took 
« himſelf for a Babylonzan ; called Tigranes, while he livd among 
ce his Country- men, and Homer, while he was an Hoſtage 
c among the Grecians.” ts 
At his Birth he appears not to have been lind, whatever he Hu Blind: 
might be afterwards. The *Ch;an Medal of him (which is of 
great Antiquity, according to Leo Allatius) ſeats him with a 
Volume open, and reading intently : But there is no need of 
Proofs from Antiquity for that which every Line of his Works 
will demonſtrate. With what an Exactneſs, agreeable to the na- 
tural Appearance of Things, do his Cities ſtand, his Mountains 
riſe, his Rivers wind, and his Regions lie extended? How beau- 
tifully are the Surfaces of all things drawn in their Figures, and 
_ adorn'd with their Paintings What Addreſs in Action, what 
viſible Characters of the Paſſions inſpirit his Heroes? It is not 
to be imagin'd, that a Man could have been always blind, who 
thus inimitably copies Nature, who gives every where the proper 
Proportion, Figure, Colour, and Life: Quem ſi quis cecum 
ce genitum putat (lays Paterculus) omnibus ſenſibus orbus eſt : 
He mult certainly have beheld the Creation, conſider'd it with 
a long Attention, and enrich'd his Fancy by the moſt ſenſible 
Knowledge of thoſe Ideas which he makes the Reader fee while 
he but deſcribes the. 
As he grew forward in Years, he was train'd up to Learning Hi Educs- 
(if we credit * Diodorus) under one © Pronapides, a Man of ex- \tihe. 
« cellent natural Endowments, who taught the Pelaſgict Letter 
ce invented by Linus. From him might he learn to preſerve 
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his Poetry by committing it to Writing; which we mention; 
becauſe: it is generally believ'd * no Poems before his were (6 
preſerv d; 1 he himſelf in the third Line of his Batmoghomn- 
mac hia that Piece be allow d to be his) expreſsly ſpeaks of 
| * writing his Works in his Tablets. 9 5 1 
Hy Travels. When he was of riper Vears, for his farther Accompliſhment, 
and the Gratification of his Thirſt of Knowledge, he ſpent a 
conſiderable part of his time in travelling. Upon which ac- 
count, * Praclus has taken notice that he muſt have abounded 
in Riches: © For long Travels, ſays he, occaſion high Expen- 
* ces, and eſpecially at thoſe times when Men could neither 
6 fail without imminent Danger and Incanveniences, nor had 
«2 _ manner of Commerce with one another.” This 
way of reaſoning appears very probable; and if it does not 
rove him to have been rich, it ſhews him, at leaſt; to have, 
ad Patrons of a generous Spirit, who, obſerving the Vaſtneſ 
of his Capacity, believ'd themſelves beneficent to Mankind, 
while they ſupported one who ſeem'd born for ſomething ex- 
traordinary. Obs 5 r 1:1 
Egypt being at that time the Seat of Learning, the greateſt 
Wits and Genius's of Greece usd to travel thither. Among 
theſe ! Diodorus reckons Homer, and to ſtrengthen his Opinion, 
alledges that Multitude of their Notions which he has receiv'd 
into his Poetry, and of their Cuſtoms, to which he alludes in 
his Fictions : Such as his Gods, which are nam'd from the firſt 
Egyptian Kings; the Number of the My/es taken from the 
nine Minſtrels which attended Ofyris; the Feaſt wherein they 
us'd to ſend their Statues of the Deities into Atbiopia, and to 
return after twelve Days; and the carrying their dead Bodkes 
over the Lake to a pleaſant Place call'd Acheruſia near Mem- 
phrs, from whence aroſe the Stories of Charon, Huy, and E 
ſium. Theſe are Notions which ſo abound in him, as to make 
' Heradatus ſay, He had introduc'd from thence the Religion of 
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Greece. And-if others have believ'd he was an Ægyptian, from 
his Knowledge of their Rites and "Fraditions which were :re- 
_ veaFd but to e; and of the Arts and Cuſtoms which were pra- 
ctisd among them in general; it may prove at leaſt thus much, 
that he was there in his Travels. FTC ed n h rl 
As Greece, was in all Probability his native Country, and had 
then began to make an Effort for Learning, ve cannot doubt 
but he travel'd there alſo, with a particular Obſervation. He 
uſes the different Dialects Which were ſpoken in its different Parts, 
as one who had been converſant with them all. But the Argu- 
ment which appears moſt irrefragable, is to be taken from his C. 
talaguc of the Ships: He has there given us an exact (reography 
ef Greece; where its Cities, Mountains, and Plains, are parti: 


cularly mention d; where the Courſes of its Rivers are tracd 5 


out; where the Countrys are laid in order, their Baunds 
aſſign'd, and the uſes of their Soils ſpecify'd ; which the An- 
cients, who compar'd it with the Original, have allow'd to be 
fo true in all Points, that it could never have been owing to 
a looſe and caſual Information. Even Hab's Account of 
Greece is but a kind of Commentary upon Hamers. 
We may carry this Argument farther, to ſuppoſe his having 
been round Aſia Minor, from his exact Diviſion of the Regnum 
Priami vetus (as Horace calls it) into its ſeparate Dynaſties, and 
the Account he gives of the bordering Nations in Alliance with 
it. Perhaps too, in the Wandrings of Uky//es about Sicily, whoſe 
Ports and neighbouring Iſlands are mention'd, he might con- 
trive to ſend his Heroe where he had made his own Voyage 
before. Nor will the Fables he has intermingled be any Obje- 
ction to his having travePd in thoſe Parts, fince they are hot 
related as the Hiſtory of the preſent time, but the Tradition of 
the former. His mention of Thrace, his Deſcription of the 
Beaſts of Lylia, and of the Climate in the Fartunate 1/fands, 
may ſeem alſo to give us a view of him in the Extreams of 
the Earth, where it was not barbarous or uninhabited. It is 
hard to ſet limits to the Travels of a Man, who has ſet none 
to that defire of Knowledge which made him undertake them. 
Who can ſay what People he has not ſeen, who appears to be 
vers d in the Cuſtoms of all > He takes the Globe for the Scene 
in which he introduces his Subjects; he launches forward lays” 
þ* & Pay, 
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then deſcribe his Sacrifices after the olian manner; or his 
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pidly, like one to whom no place is new, and appears a Citi 
zen of the World in general. 2 an. 29:89 ron 7 if 
When he return'd from his Travels, he ſeems to have applyd 


9 himſelf to the finiſhing his Poems, however he might have ei- * 


ther defigri'd, begun, or purſa'd them before. In theſe he has 
treaſur d up his various Acquiſitions of Knowledge, where they 


have been preſerv'd through Ages, to be as well the Proofs of | 


his own Induſtry, as the: Inſtructions of Poſterity. He might 


Leagues with a Mixture of 7rojan and Spartan Ceremonies: He 
could then compare the Confuſion of a Multitude to that Tu- 
mult he had obſerv'd in the Icarian Sea, daſhing and break- 
ing among its Crowd of Iſlands: He could repreſent the Num- 
bers of an Army, by thoſe Flocks of ® Swans he had ſeen on 
the Banks of the Cayſter; or being to deſcribe that Heat of 
Battel with which Habilles drove the Trojans into the River, he 


could illuſtrate it with an Alluſion from Cyrene or 4 where, 


when the Inhabitants burt d their Fields, the Graſs- ppers fled 
before the Fire to periſh in the — His Fancy being fully 
repleniſh'd, might ſupply him with every proper occaſional Image; 

and his Soul he having enlarg'd itſelf,” and taken in an exten- 
ſive Variety of the Creation, might be equal to the Task of an 
[had and an Odyſſes. 2 28): 1963 ee 


Hi old Age In his Age, we hear he fell blind, and ſettled at Chzos, 4 l | 


fays in the Hymn to Apollo, which (as is before obſerv'd) is 
acknowledg'd for his by Thucydides, and might occaſion both 
$Simonides and Theocritus to call him a Chian. * Strabo relates; 
That Lycurgus, the great Legiſlator of Sparta, was reported to 
have gone to Chios to have a Conference with Homer, after he 


had ſftudy'd the Laws of Crete and Agypt in order to form his 


Conſtitutions. If this be true, how much a nobler Repreſen- 


tation does it give of him, and indeed more 2 to what 
P 


we conceive of this mighty Genius, than thoſe ſpurious Accounts 
which keep him down among the meaneſt of Mankind? What 
an Idea could we frame to our ſelves of a Converſation, held 
between two Perſons ſo conſiderable; a Philoſopher conſcious 
of the Force of Poetry, and a Poet knewing in the Depths of 


* Niad 3. II. 2. V. 14. »lliad 2. V. 461. u II. 21. V. 12. e Strabo, I. 10. 
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Philoſophy; both their Souls improv'd with Learning; both emi- 

nently rais d above little Deſigns, or the meaner kind of Intereſt, 

and meeting . to conſult the Good of Mankind? But in 

this, I have only indulg'd a Thought which is not to be inſiſted 5 
upon; the Evidence of Hiſtory rather tends to prove that Ly- 

cus guus brought his Works from Aſia after his Death: which 

? Proclus imagines to have happen'd at a great old Age, on ac- 

count of his Circumference of Learning, for which a ſhort 


£ 


Life could never ſuffice. F ett 
If we would now make a Conjecture concerning the Genius H: Chara- 
and Temper of this great Man; perhaps his Works, which would fange 
not furniſh us with Facts for his Life, will be more reaſonably | 
made uſe of to give us a Picture of his Mind: To this end there- 
fore, we may fer the very Name- and Notion of a Book to 
vaniſh for a while, and look upon what is left us as a Conver- 
ſation, in order to gain an Acquaintance with Homer. Perhaps 
the general Air of his Works will become the general Character 
of his Genius, and the particular Obſervations give ſome Light 
to the particular Turns of his Temper. His comprehenſive Know- 
ledge fhews that his Soul was not form'd like a narrow Chanel for 
a ſingle Stream, but as an Expanſe which might receive an Ocean 
into its Boſom ; that he had the ſtrongeſt Deſire of Improve- 
ment, and an unbounded Curioſity, which made its Advan 
of every tranſient Circumſtance, or obvious Accident. His 
ſolid and ſententious Manner may make us admire him for a Man 
of ſudgment; one who, in the darkeſt Ages, could enter far into 
a Diſquiſition of human Nature; who, notwithſtanding all the 
Changes which Governments, Manners, Rites, and even the 
Notions of Virtue have undergone, could ſtill abound with ſo 
many Maxims correſpondent to Truth, and Notions applicable 
to ſo many Sciences. The Fire, which is ſo obſervable in his Poem, 
as to give every thing the moſt active Appearance, may make 
us naturally conjecture him to have been of a warm Temper, 
and lively Behaviour; and the pleaſurable Air which every ä 
where overſpreads it, may give us reaſon to think, that Fire de 
of Imagination was temper'd with Sweetneſs and Affability. If 
we farther obſerve the Particulars he treats of, and imagine that 
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real Opinions; we ſhalt take him to be of a religious Spirit, by 


of 
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he laid a Streſs upon the Sentiments he delivers, purſuant to his 


his inculcating in almoſt every Page the worſhip of the Gods. 


We ſhall imagine him to be a generous Lover of his Countrey, 
from his care to extol it every where: which is carryd to ſuch 


a heighth, as to make Plutarch obſerve, That though many 
of the Barbarians are made Priſoners or Suppliants, yet nei- 


ther of theſe diſgraceful Accidents (which are common to all 
Nations in War) ever 2 to one Greek throughout his 
Works. We ſhall take h 


im to be a compaſſionate Lover 
of Mankind, from his numberleſs Praiſes of Hoſpitality and 
Charity; (if indeed we are not to account for em, as the com- 
mon Writer of his Life imagine, from his 5 his Support 
to theſe Virtues.) It might ſeem from his Love of Stories, with 


4. 


his manner of telling them ſometimes, that he gave his own n 


Picture when he painted his Neftor, and, as wiſe as he was, was 


no Enemy to Talking. One would think from his Praiſes of 


Wine, his copious Goblets, and pleaſing Deſcriptions of Ban- 
ets, that he was addicted to a-cheayful; ſociable Life, which 
Horate takes notice of as a kind of Tradition;  EWSATES N11 


c Laudibus arguitur dini uingſus Homerus.” Ep. 19.1.1. 


And that he was not (as may be gueſb d of Virgil from his Works) 
averſe to the Female Sex, will appear from his care to paint 
them amiably upon all occaſions : His Andromache and Penelope 
are in each of his Poems moſt ſhining Characters of conjugal 
Affection; even his Helena herſelf is drawn with all the Softnings 
imaginable; his Souldiers are exhorted to combat with the hopes 
omen ; his Commanders are furniſh'd with fair Slaves in 
their Tents, nor is the yenerable Neftor without a Miftre/s. © 


Ir is true, that in this way of turning a Book into a May, this- 


reaſoning from his Works to himſelf, we can at beſt but hit off 
a few Out-ſtrokes of a Character : Wherefore I ſhall decline 


the carrying it into more minute Points, and conclude with 
one Diſcovery which we may make from his Hence, a Diſ- 
covery extreamly proper to be made in this manner, which 


is, that he was of a very modeſt Temper. There is in all 
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other Poets a Cuſtom of {peaking of themſelves, and a Vanity 
of promiſing Eternity to their Writings: In both 5 | 
Hamer, Who has the beſt Title to ſpeak. out, is altogether by 
ſilent. As to the laſt of them, the World has made him am- 7 
ple Recompence; it has given him that Eternity he would not 
promiſe himſelf: But whatever Endeavours have been offer d in 
reſpect of the former, we find our ſelves ſtill under an irrepa- 
rable Loſs. That which others have ſaid of him has amounted 
to no mote than Conjecture; that which I have ſaid is no far- 
ther to be inſiſted on: I have us d the liberty which is indulg'd 
me by Precedent, to give in my Opinions among the Accounts 
of others, and the World may be pleas'd to receive them as ſo 
many willing Endeavours to gratify its Curioſity. | be 
The only unconteſtable Works which Homer has left behind Catalogue of 
him are the [had and Ody/ſes: The Batrachomuomachia ot 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice, has been diſputed, but is however 
_ allow'd for his by many great Authorities; amongſt whom *$:a- 
tius has reckon'd it like the Culex of Virgil, a, Trial of his Force 
before his larger Performances. It is indeed a beautiful Piece 
of Raillery, in which a great Writer may delight to unbend him- 
ſelf; an Inſtance of that agreeable Trifling, which has been at 
ſome time or other jndulg'd by the ſineſt Genius, and the Off- 
ſpring of that amuſing and chearſul Humour, which generally 
accompanies the Character of a rich Imagination, like a Vein 
of Mercury running mingled with a Mine of Go. | 
The Hymns have been donbted alſo, and attributed by the 
Scholiaſts to Cynethus the Rhapſadiſf ; but notwithſtanding the 
Tradition, neither *7hucydides, Lucian, nor *Payſanias, have 
ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. We have the Authority of 
the two former for that to Apollo, tho' it be obſerv'd that the 
word Neue; is found in it, which the Book de: Poeſi Homerica 
_ (alcrib'd to Plutarch) tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's Time. 
We have alſo an Authority of the laſt for a Hymn to Ceres, 
of which he has given us a Fragment. That to Mars is objected 
againſt for mentioning Tuędos, and that which is the firſt to 
Minerva for uſing TV, both of them being (according to the 
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not to belong to Homer. 
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Author of the Treatiſe before miention'd) words of a later In- 
vention. The Hymn to Venus has many of its Lines copy d 


by Vngil in the Enterview between Ænueas, and that Goddeſs 


in the firſt ÆAueid: But whether theſe Hymns are Homer's or 


not, they are always judg'd to be near as ancient, if not of the 


ſame Age with him. 


be. Eprorams are extracted out of the Life ſaid to be 
written by Herodotus, and we leave them as ſuch to ſtand or 


fall with it; except the Epitaph on Midas, which is of very an- 


cient Authority, quoted without its Author both by Plato and 
Longinus, and (according to Laertius) aſcrib'd by Simonides to 


_ Cleobulus the wiſe Man; who living long after Homer anſwers 


better to the Age of Midas the Son of Gordzas. 


The Margites, which is loſt, is ſaid by « Ariſtotle to have 


been a Poem of a comick Nature, wherein Homer made uſe of 


Iambicl Verſes as proper for Raillery. It was a Jeſt. upon the 
Fair Sex, and had its Name from one Margites, a weak Man 
who was the Subject of it. The Story is E looſe, as 
may be ſeen by the Account of it ſtill preſerv'd in * Euſtathins's 
Comment on the Ody//es. . "7 "2 | 

The Cercopes was a Satyrical Work which is alſo loſt ;; we 


may however imagine it was levePd againſt the Vices of 


Men, if our Conjecture be right that it was founded upon the 


© old Fable of the Cercopes, a Nation who were turn'd into 
Monkzes for their Frauds and Impoſtures. 
The Deſtruction of OEchalia, was a Poem of which (according 


to Euſtathius) Hercules was the Heroe ; and the Subject, his ra- 


vaging that Countrey ; becauſe Eurytus the King had deny'd him 
his Daughter /o/e. * q TRE eld 
The [has Minor was a Piece which included both the taking 
of Troy, and the return of the Græciaus; In this was the Stor 
of Hiuon, which Virgil has made uſe of: Ariſtotle has judg' d it 
The Cypraacks, if it was upon them that News founded his 
Thas Cypria, (as © Mr. Dacier conjectures) were the Love- 


— 
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V Plat. in Phad. y Longin. $. 36. Edit. Tollii. z Laertius in vita Cleobuli. 


a Ariſt. Poet, cap. 4. b Euſtath. i» Odyſſ. 10. c Ovid Metam. I. 14. de Cercop. 
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Adventures of the Ladies at the Siege: theſe are rejected 
by * Herodotus, ſor that Paris brought Helen to Troy in 
three Days; whereas Homer aſſerts they were long driven 
I bere are alſo other Things aſcrib'd to him, ſuch as the 
Heptapettion Goat, the achnomachia, c. in the ludi- 
crous Manner ; and the Thebazss, Epigoni, or ſecond Siege of 
Thebes, the Phocais, Amazonia, c. in the ſerious: which, 
if they were his, are now to be reputed a real Loſs to the 
1 World. Time, in ſome Things, may have prevail'd 
over Homer himſelf, and left only the Names of theſe Works 
as Memorials that ſuch were in being; but while the Iliad and 
Dahſes remain, he ſeems like a Leader, who, tho he may 
have fail'd in a Skirmiſh, has carry'd a Victory, for which he 
paſſes in Triumph through all future Ages, 


TH E Remains we have at preſent of thoſe Monuments Mon- 
Antiquity had fram'd for him, are but few. It could not be Coins 1 


thought that they who knew ſo little of the Life of Homer, Me roman 
could have a right Knowledge of his Perſon ; yet had they © © 
1 of him as of their Gods, 1 — had never 
ſeen. Ouinimò que non ſunt, finguntur (ſays * Pliny) pa- 

9 W Aris na tradi: vultis, 2 in — 

cc gent. But tho the ancient Portraits of him ſeem 

rely notional, yet they agree (as I think Fabreii has ob- 

rv'd) in repreſenting him with a ſhort curłd Beard, and 

diſtin&t Marks of Age in his Forehead. That which is pre- 

fix d to this Book, is taken from an ancient Marble Buſt, 

in the Palace of Farneſe at Rome. - | 


: 


In Bolliſſus near Chios there is a Ruin, whi 


ich was ſhown for 
the Houſe of Homer, which Leo Allatius went on Pilgrimage 
to viſit, and (as he tells us) found nothing but a few Stones 
crumbling away with Age, over which he and his Compa- 
nions wept for Satisfaction. | DE Ont FS” 1x96 


f Herod. l. 2. f Pliny, . 33. © b Raph. Fabret. Explicatis Peteris 
Tabelle Anaglyphe Hom. Iliad. I Leo Allat: de patria Hom. cap. 13. 
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They crected Temples to Einer in \Saryria, as appears 


from (Cicero; ons of theſe is ſuppos d ro be yet extant, and 


the ſame which they ſhow: for the Temple of Janus. lt 
agrees with Srrabos Deſcription, a ſquare Building of Stone, 
near a River, thought to be the Melos with two Doors op- 
poſite to each other, North and South, and a large Nicke 


within the Eaſt-Wall, where, the Image ſtood: But M. Hoon 


denies this to be the true Homarium. 


Of the Medals ſtruck for him, chere are ſame both of Chive 


and Smyrna ſtill in being, and exhibited at the beginning of 


this Eſſay. The moſt valtable with reſpect to the Large- 
neſs of the Head is that of Amaſtris, which is carefully co- 


2 from an Original belonging to the preſent Earl of Pen- 


ole, and is the ſame which Gronavins Cuperus and Dacier 


have Copies of, but very incotrectly performed. 


But that which of all the Remains has been of like this 


chief Amuſement of the Learned, is the Marble call'd his 
Apotheeſeis, the Work of Archelans of Priene, and now in the 


Palace of Colunna. We ſee. there a Temple _ with its 


Veil, where Homer is-plac'd on a Seat with a Footſtool to it, 


as he has deſcrib'd the Seats of his Gods; ſupported on each 


fide with Figures known for the [ad and the Udyſſes, the one 
by the Sword, the other by the Ornament of a Ship, which 
denotes! the Voyages of Ulyſſes, On each ſide of his Foot- 
ſtool are Mice, in Alluſion to the Batrachomuomachia. 
Behind, is Time waiting upon him, and a Figure with Turrets 
on its Head, which ſignifies the Morla, crowning him with 
the Laurel. Before him is an Altar, at which all the i. 
are ſacrificing to him as to their Deity. On one fide of the 
Altar ſtands a Boy, repreſenting Mythology, on the other, a 
Woman, . repreſenting: Hiftory ; after her is Poetry bringing 
the Sacred Fire; and in a long following Train, Tragedy, 


| Comedy, Nature, anus, Memory, Rhatorick, and Wiſchn, 
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the Hiſtory of Homer's Life, 1 proceed to that 
1 1 of his Works; and conſidering him no longer zs a 
Man, but as an Auubor, proſecute the Thread of his Story 
in this his ſecond Life, the the different Degrees of Efteem 
which thoſe 5 7 have n in different Periods 
of Time. 

It has been the ee of feverat great "Gerliths' nor to be 
known while they livd, either for want of Hiſtorians, the 
Meanneſs of Fortune, or the Love of Retirement, to which 
a Poetical Temper is peculiarly addicted. Vet after Death 
their Works give themſelves a Life in Fame, vithout the 
help of an Hiſtorian; and, notwithſtanding! 'the Meanneſs 
of their Author, or his Love of Retreat, they go forth 
among Mankind, the Glories of that Age hie produc'd 
them, and the Delight of thoſe which follow it. This is 
a Fate /particularly verify d in Homer, than whom no conſt- 


derable Author is leſs known as to himfelf, or more highly 
vated as to his Productions. 
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The earlieſt Account of theſe is md by · Plausch to be 7h fr 


ſome time after his Death, when Lycurgis ſaibd to A4fia : 


Publication 
of bis Works 


© 3 he had the firſt ſight of Homer's Works, which were aus 2 "pet 


bly preſervd by the Grand- children of Oreophilus ; "and © 
aving obſerv'd 45 their * Air of Fiction did 
ec not hinder the Poets abo in Maxims of State, and 


Rules of Morality, he — and carry ' d with him 


ce that entire Collection we have now among us: For at 
ce that time (continues this Author) there was only an ob- 

1 ſcure Rumour in Greece to che proce of theſe Poems, 
- "aw a few ſcatter d Frag 


« 


— oſt as ſoon as they were produced, by the Misfor- 
* 825 2 want of ak in n or che n man- 
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4 * © Plut: vir. 2: Lycurgi. 
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handed about, till Ly 
bliſtrd them entire.” Thus they were in datrger 


1 gag d to write 


Their Re- 
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ner in which they were leſt to Poſterity, when they fell into 


the Hands A He was, a Man of great Learning, 
a Law-giver to a People divided and mitratable, and one 
who had a Notion that Poetry influenc'd and civiliz'd the 
Minds of Men; ;which made him ſmooth the way to his 
Conſtitution by the Songs of Ibalet the Gretan,' whom'he en- 
Obedienee and Concord. As he propos d 
to himſelf that the Conſtitution he would raiſe upon this 
their Union ſhould be of a martial Nature, theſe Poems were 
of an extraordinary Value to him: for they came with a full 
Force into his Scheme; the Moral they inſpir d was Unity; 
the Air they breath d was Martial; Jer their Story had this 
particular Engagement for the Trede; that it ſhewꝰd 
Greece in War, and Aſia ſubdud under the Conduct of one 
of their own Monarchs, ns: commanded all the Grecian 
Princes. Thus the Poet both eas d the Law-giver, and the 
people: from whence he had a double Influence when the 


Laus were ſettled. For his Poem then became a Panegyrick 


on their Conſtitution, as well as a Regiſter of their Glory; 
and confirm d them in the Love of it by a gallant Deſcri- 


ption of thoſe Qualities and Actions for which it was adapted. 
This made *Cleomenes call him The Poet of the Lacedzmonians : 


And therefore when we remember that Homer owed the'Pub- 


| lication of his Works to Lycurgus, we ſnhould grant too, that 


Lycurgus owed in ſome' _ the Enforcement: of his Laws 


to the Works of Homer. 


LV 5D 
Ar their firſt Appearance i in Creech, thiey'n were ks di veſted 
into a regular Body, but remain d as they were bronghr ovet 
in ſeveral detach d Pieces, call'd- 1 Alan) from 
the Subject on which they treated; as the Batile at the Ships, 
the Death of Dolon, the Valour of Agamemnon, the Patro- 
clea, the Grot of Calypſo, Slaughter of: the Waooers, and the 
like, Nor were theſe entitled Bools, but -Rhapfodzes 5 from 
whence they who ſung them had che Title + Rh A1 . 
It was in this manner they began to be diſperſt, their 
Poetry, their Hiſtory, the Glory they aſeribd to Greece in 
general, the particular WY they gave of it, and the 
 Plutarch. Appt. [2 | Elan 1 13. cap. 1 
I F 2 


sr on Hours. 
5 | 0 npliment they paid to every little State by an honoutabie 
mention, ſo influenc'd all; that they were tranſcrib'd.and ſung 
commended them was, that Greece which could not be 
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great in its divided; Condition, locked upon the Fable of 


them as a likely Plan of future Grandeur. They ſeem from 
thenceforward to have had an Eye won the Conqueſt of Aſia; 
as a proper Undertaking! which by its Importance might 


ion Union enough to give a Diverſion from Civil Wars, 


and by its Proſecution bring in an Acquiſition of Honour 
and Empire. This is the meaning of *//ocrazes; when he tells 


us; That © Homer's Poetry was in the greater Eſteem, becauſe 
<< it, gaye exceeding Praiſe to thoſe who. fought againſt the 
cc Barbarians. . Our — continues he) honour'd it 
ce vyith a Place in Education muſical Conteſts, that by 
<<. often hearing it we ſhould have a Notion of an original 
C Enmity between us and thoſe Nations; and that admiring 


- = - - 


the Virtue of thoſe who fought at 7roy, we ſhould be in- 


©. duc'd to: emulate their Glory.“ And indeed they never 


quitted this thought, till they had ſucceſsfully carry'd their 
Arms where-ever Hamer might thus excite them. 


But while his Works were ſuffer'd to lie in an unconnected Digefled ints 
manner, the Chain of Story was not always perceiv'd,: ſo that tens“ 


they loſt much of their Force and Beauty by being read diſ- 
orderly. Wherefore as Lacedæmon had the firſt Honour of 
their Publication by Lycurgss, that of their Regulation fell 


to the ſhare of Aubens in the time of Solon, who himſelf made 


a Law for their recital. It was then that Pyſſtratus, the T y- 
rant of, Athens, who was a Man of great Learning and Elo- 
quence (as Cicero has it) firſt put together the confus'd Parts 
of Homer, according to that Regularity in which they are now 
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e Diog. Laert. vit. Sol. f Quis doctior iiſdem illis temporibus aut 


cujus eloquentia litteris inſtruQior. quam Piſſtrari Qui primus Homeri libros, confuſos 
antea, fic diſpoſuiſſe dicitur ut nunc habemus. Cic. de Orat. 1. 3. Vide etiam l. I. 13. cap. 14. 
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handed down to us. He divided then iet the eye different 


Works, entitled the Thad and Ouhſter; he digeſted eseh 36. 
cording to the Author's defigu, to malte telt Plas become 
evident ; and diſtitiguiſſrd each again into twetity ſc9m Bees, 
to. which were aſterwrards preſtud the twerity four Letters. 
There is a Paſſage iudeed im : Pla, which takes this Work 
from Piſfratis, by giving it to his Sor Hypparehis; with 
this addition, that he commanded them to be fung at tlie 
Feaſt calbd Parathened. Perhaps de may be, as Les Alarm? 
has imagimd, becauſe the Son publiſifd the Copy more cor- 


Plats's to the Clond of Wittieffes whlh we apainfl 


in it: But be thar'4s it will, Arbens ſtill claims its proper | 


Honour of teſcuing the Father of Learning from the Injuries 
of Time, of Raving reftor'd Homer to himſelf, and given. 
the World a view of him itt tits Perfection. So that if his 
Verſes were before admir d for their Le and Be 


| Stars were before they were confider d in à Syfenr of Science; 
they are now admir d much more for their graceful Harmony, 
and that. Sphere of Order in which they a to move. Th 
became henceforward more the Pleaſute of the Wits of Greece: 


more the Subject of their Studies, and the Employment of | 


their Pens. 
- About the time that this 


new Edition of Homer was pub- 
 liſhd in Arbers, thete was one Cynethus, a learned Rhap- 

| fodift,, who (as the Schohaft of Pindar informs us) ſertled 50 
at Syracuſe in that Employment; and if (as Leo Allatius be- 
lieves) he had been before an Aſſiſtant in the Edition, he 


may be ſuppos d to have firſt carry d it abroad. But it was 


not long preſer vd correct among his Followers; they com- 


mitted Miſtakes in their Tranſcriptions and Repetitions, and 


had even the Preſumption to alter ſome Lines, and inter 
late others. Thus the Works of Homer ran the danger of 
being utterly defa&d ; which made it become the concern of 


Kings and Philoſophers, that they ſhould be reſtor d to their 


Primitive Beauty. 
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Plato in Hypparcho. . | b Leo Allati Lia. i | 
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la the Font of uhiefe:is- [Alexander : the: rep, Gap hand Th Ea 


they will appe 
s Books more 
n Neither has amy 


more places applicable uo his Dehn on. or (as 

1% phage e Attwus. ke, was 1-9 22 
to purge the upon, is account, from 
nne into it. And ſo 
far was Alexander himſelf from eſteeming it a Matter of ſwall 
Importance, that he afterwards aſſiſted in a ſtrict Review. of 
i Wich Anaxarchus and Calkfthenes ; whether, it was meerly 
becauſe he eſteem d it a Treaſamy of military Vittue and Know- 
ledge; or that (according to a late ingenious Conjecture) he 
had a farther Aim, in promoting r e 
Ne was ambitious to be cftecarid a Son Fmprter.; as a Book 
which treating of the Sons of the Gods, might make the In- 
| 2 them and Mortals become a familiar No- 
The Review ſiniſh d, he laid it up in a Casket 
| which was found among the Spoik of Darum 2s whar beſt de- 


ſerv'd ſo ineſtimable a Caſe, and from this Ns it 
was namd The Eduion of the Casket. 


in Macedon 


calculated, if we: confider. that - 
r 


The Place where the Works of "oy were next Gund. i in Editions in 


| the greateſt Regard, is /Xgy 
Jomys. Theſe Kings being deſcended from Greece retain'd 
always a Paſſion for their original Country. The Men, the 
Books, the Qualifications of it, 5 in eſteem oe their Court ; 

they preſerv'd the Lan in Family; they encourag'd 
A Ca of re bear; erected the greateſt Library in 
the World; and train d up their Princes under Grecian Tu- 
tors; among whom the molt conſiderable were appointed for 
Reviſers of Homer. The firft of. theſe was Zenoditus, Li- 
brary-Keeper to the firſt P:olowy, and qualify'd for this Un- 
e y being both a Poet, and a Grammarian; a com- 
2 me in RAR there was Fancy for a Diſco- 
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Ariftophanes had made, ſatisfying Arifarchus, (whom Prolowy 


 Philemetor had appointed over his Son Euergeies) he ſet him- 


ſelf to another Correction with all the Wit and Len- 


ing he was Maſter of. He reſtor'd ſome Vetſes to their for- 


mer Readings, rejected others which he mark'd with 0he- 


licks as ſpurious, and proceeded with ſuch induſtrious Ac- 


curacy, that, notwithſtanding there were ſome. ho wrote 
againſt” his Performance, Antiquity. has generally acquieſc d 


in it. Nay, ſo far have they carry d their Opinion in his fa- 


call the contrary a Zoilus, from that Zazlps who about this 


vour; as to call a Man an Ariſtarchus when they meant to 
ſay a candid, judicious Critick ; in the ſame manner as they 


time wrote an envious Criticiſm againſt Homer. And now 


ve mention theſe two together, 1 fancy it will be no ſmall 


pleaſure to the benevolent Part of Mankind, to ſee how their 


Characters ſtand in Contraſt to each other, for Examples to 


future Ages, at the head of the two contrary ſorts of Criti- 


ciſm, which proceed from good Nature, or from ill Will. 
The one was honourd with the Offices and Countenance of 


the Court; the other, when he apply d to the ſame Place 


for an Encouragement amongſt the Nen of Learning, had 


his Petition rejected: The one had his Fame continu d to 
Poſterity; the other is only remember d with Infamy : If 
the one had Antagoniſts, they were oblig'd to pay him the 


- deference of a formal Anſwer ; the other was never anſwer d 


but in general, with thoſe opprobrious Names of Thracian 


Have and Rhetorical Dog: Ille one is ſuppos'd to have his 
Copy ſtill remaining; while the other's Remarks are periſh'd 


as things that Men were aſham'd to preſerve, the juſt De- 


ſert of whatever ariſes from the miſerable Principles of ill 


I. Syria aud 


It was not the Ambition of ÆAgypt only to have a 


_—- «1 correct Edition of Homer. We find in the * Life of 


the Poet Aratus, that he, having finiſh'd a Copy of the 


Argue ambiguè dium ; mutanda notabit; 


Fiet Arifterchas. Hor. ths Poetics. 
| o Vitruv. J. 7. in Prom. P Anthor vits Arati, & Suidas in Arato. 
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Odyſſes; was ſent for by Antochus King of Syria, and eriter= 
rained by him while he finiſh'd one of the Ihad. We 
read too of others which were publiſh'd with the Names of 
Countrys ; ſuch as the * Maſſaaliotict and Sywopick : as if the 
World were agreed to make his Works in their Survival un- 
dergo the ſame Fate with himſelf; and that as different Cities 
contended for his Birth, ſo they might again contend for his 

true Edition. But though theſe Reviews were not peculiar 

to Afgypt, the greateſt Honour was theirs, in that univerſal 


Approbation which the Performance of Ariſtarchus receiv'd ; | = 

1 if it be not his Edition which we have at preſent, we fee 

know not to whom to aſcribe it. i | ä 
But the World was not contented barely to have ſettled an n ,, 


Edition of his Works. There were innumerable Comments 


in which they were oper d like a Treaſury. of Learning; and 
Tranſlations whereby other Languages became enrich'd by 

an Infuſion of his Spirit of Poetry. Alian tells us, that 

even the Indians had them in their Tongue, and the Perſian 

Kings ſung them in theirs. Perſius mentions a Verſion into 

Latin by Labeo, and in general the Paſſages and Imitations 

which are taken from him, are ſo numerous that he may 

be ſaid to have been tranſlated by piecemeal into that, and 

all other Languages. Which affords us this Remark, that 

there is hardly any thing in him, which has not been pitch'd 

upon by ſome Author or other for a particular Beauty. 

It is almoſt incredible to what an Height the Idea of that 22. Exter: 
Veneration the Ancients paid to Homer will ariſe, to one 2 N. 
who reads particularly with this view, through all theſe Pe-Z , 
riods. He was no ſooner come from his Obſcurity, but Greece Yrs. 
receiv'd him with Delight and Profit : There were then bur 

few Books to divide their Attention, and none which had a 

better Title to engroſs it all. They made ſome daily Diſco- 

veries of his Beauties, which were ſtill promoted in their 
different Channels by the favourite Qualities of different Na- 

tions. Sparta and Macedon conſider' d him moſt in reſpect 

of his warlite Spirit; Athens and Ægypt with regard to his 
Poetry and Learning; and all their Endeavours united under 


5 Perfius, Sat. 1. 
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the Hands of the Learned, to make him blaze forth into an 
univerſal Character. His Works, which from the beginning 
paſs d for excellent Poetry, grew to be Hiſtory and Geography ; 
they roſe to be a Magazme of Sciences; were exalted into a 
Scheme of Religion; gave a Sanction to whatever Rites they 
mention d; were quoted in all Cafes for the Conduit of Life, 
and learned by Heart as thd very Book of Belief and Practice. 
From him the Poets drew their Inſpirations, the Oiticls their 
Rules, and the Phzloſophers a Defence of their Opinions: 
Every Author was fond to uſe his Name; and every Profeſſion 
writ Books upon him, till they ſwell'd to Libraries. The 
Warriors form'd themſelves by his Heroes, and the Oracles 
deliver'd his Verſes for Anſwers. Nor was Mankind fatisfy'd 
to have thus ſeated his Character at the top of human Wiſ⸗ 
dom, but being overborn with an imagination that he tranſ- 
cended their Species, they admitted him to ſhare in thoſe 
Honours they gave the Deities. They inſtituted Games for 
him, dedicated Statues, erected Temples, as at $97yr1a, Chios 
and Alexandria; and AÆAlian tells us, That when the Agde, 
ſacriſiꝰd with their Gueſts, they us'd to invoke the Preſence 
of Apolh and Homer together. | | 

The Decline Thus he was ſettled on a Foot of Adoration, and conti- 
L, ce nd highly venerated in the Noman Empire, when Chriſtia- 
cee nity began. Heatheniſm was then to be deſtroy'd, and Homer 
appear d the Father of it; whoſe Fictions were at once the 
Belief of the Pagan Religion, and the Objections of Chriſtianity 
againſt it. He became therefore very deeply involw'd 
in the Queſtion; and not with that Honour which hitherto 
attended him, but as a Criminal who had drawn the World 
into Folly. He was on one hand accus'd for having fram'd 
Fables upon the Works of Mo/es; as the Rebellion of the 
Giants from the building of Babel, and the caſting Au or 
$trife out of Heaven from the Fall of Lucifer. He was ex- 
pos'd on the other hand for thoſe which he is faid to invent, 
as when Arnobius crys out, This is the Man who wounded 
your Venus, impriſon'd your Mars, who freed even your 

Jupiter by Briareus, and who finds Authorities for 
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te all your Vices, &c. Mankind was * derided for whar- 
ever he had hitherto made them believe; . and Plato, who 


expelbd him his Commonwealth, has, of all the Philoſophers, 


found the beſt Quarter from the Fathers, for paſſing 
that Sentence. His fineſt Beauties began to-take a new A 
pearance of pernicious Qualities ; and becauſe they might be 
conſiderd as Allurements to Fancy, or Supports to thoſe 
Errors with which they were mingled, they were to be de- 
preciated while the Conteſt of Faith was in being. It was 
ence, that the reading them was diſcourag'd, that we hear 
Ruffinus accuſing St. Jerome for it, and that! St. Auſtin rejects 


him as the grand Maſter of Fable; tho indeed the dulciſſimè 


vanus which he applies to Homer, looks but like a fondling 
manner of parting with him. 
This ſtrong Attack againſt our Author oblig'd thoſe Phi- 
« loſophers who could have acquieſc d as his Admirers, to a 
pear as his Defenders; who becauſe __ the Fables 
could not be literally ſupported, endeavour d to find a hidden 
Senſe, and to carry on every where that Vein of Allegory 
which was already broken open with Succeſs in ſome Places. 
But how miſerably were they forc'd to Shifts, when they 
made * Juno's dreſſing in the Ceſtos for Jupiter to ſignify the 
purging of the Arr as it approach'd the Fire? Or the Story 
of Mars and Venus, that Inclination they have to Inconti- 
nency who are born when theſe Planets are in ConjunC&tion ? 
Wit and Learning had here a large Field to diſplay them- 
ſelves, and to diſagree in: for ſometimes Jupiter, and ſome- 
times Yulcan, was made to ſignify the Fire; or Mars and 
Venus were allow'd to give us a Lecture of Morality at one 
time, and a Problem of Aftronomy at another. And theſe 
ſtrange Diſcoveries, which *Porphyry and the reſt would have 


to paſs for the genuine Theology of the Greeks, prove but (as E 


* Euſebins terms it) the perverting of Fables into a myſtick 
Senſe. They did indeed often defend Homer, but then they 
allegorized away their Gods by doing ſo. What the World 
took for ſubftantial Objects of Adoration, diflolv'd before its 
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Eyes into a figurative Meaning, a moral Truth, or a Piece of 
Learning which might equally correſpond to any Religion; 
and the Learned at laſt had left themſelves nothing to wor- 
ſhip, when they came to find an Object in Chriſtianity. . 
The Diſpute of Faith being over, ancient Learning re-aſ- 
ſumed its Dignity, and Homer obtain'd his proper Place in 
the Eſteem of Mankind. His Books are now no longer the 
Scheme of a living Religion, but become the Regiſter of one 


of former Times. They are not now receiv'd for a Rule of 
Life, but valu'd for thoſe juſt Obſervations which are diſpers'd 
through them. They are no longer pronounc'd from Ora- 
cles, Pat quoted ſtill by Authors for their Learning. Thoſe 
Remarks which the Philoſophers made upon them, have their 
Weight with us; thoſe Beauties which the Poets dwell'd 
upon, their Admiration : And even after the Abatement of 
what was extravagant in his Run of Praiſe, he remains con- 
feſledly a mighty Genius not tranſcended by any which have 
ſince ariſen ; a Prince, as well as a Father, of Poetry. 
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I remains in this Hiſtorical Eſſay, to regulate our pre- 
1 ſent Opinion of Homer by a view of his Learning, 

compar'd with that of his Age. For this end he may 
firſt be conſiderꝰd as a Poet, that Character which was his pro- 
feſſedly; and ſecondly as one endow'd with other Sciences, 
which muſt be ſpoken of not as in themſelves, but as in 
Subſerviency to his main Deſign. Thus he vill be ſeen on 
his right Foot of Perfection in one view, and with the juſt 


Allowances. which ſhould be made on the other: While we 
.paſs through the ſeveral Heads of Science, the State .of thoſe 


Times in which he writ will ſhow us both the Impediments 
he roſe under, and the Reaſons why ſeveral things in him 
which have been objected to, either could not, or ſhould 
not be otherwiſe than they are. | 

As for the State of Poetry, it was at a low Pitch in the 
Age of Homer. There is mention of Orpheus, Linus, and 


2 | Muſes, 
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Mufſcrus, venerable Names in Antiquity, and eminently cele- 


"TY 


| brated in Fable for the wonderful Power: of their Songs and 


Muſick. The learned Fabricius, in his Bibliotheta Græca, has 
reckon'd about ſeventy who are ſaid to have writteri before 


Homer: but their Works were not preſer wd, and can be only 


confider'd (if they were really excellent) as the Happineſs of 


their own: Generation. What ſort of Poets Homer ſaw in his 


own Time may be gather'd from his Deſcription of Demo- 
ducus and Phemius, whom he has introduc'd as Opportunities 
to celebrate his Profeſſion. The imperfect Riſings of the 
Art lay then among the Extempore-Singers of Stories at Ban- 
quets, who were half Singers, half Muſicians. Nor was the 
Name of Poet then in being, or once us'd throughout Homer's 
Works. From this poor State of Poetry, he has taken a handle 
to uſher it into the World with the boldeſt Stroke of Praiſe 
which has ever been given it. It is in the eighth Oayſſey; 
where Ulyſſes puts Demodocus _ a trial of Skill. Demo- 
docus having 8 the Gueſts with ſome Actions of the 


Trojan War; All this you Ulyſſes) you have ſang very 


<« elegantly, as if you had either been pteſent, or heard it 
<< reported; but paſs now to a Subject I ſhall give you, ſing 
the Management of Ulyſſes in the wooden Horſe, juſt as it 
cc happen'd, and I will acknowledge the Gods have taught 
« you your Songs. This the 3 9 being inſpir'd 
from Heaven begins immediately, and Ulyſſes by weep- 
ing at the recital confeſſes the Truth of it. We ſee 
here a Narration which could only paſs upon an Age ex- 
3 ignorant in the Nature of Poetry, where that Claim 


of Inſpiration is given to it, which it has never ſince 


laid down, and (which is more) a Power of prophecying at 
leaſure aſcrib d to it. Thus much therefore we gather - Aur 

| bimſelf concerning the moſt ancient State of Poetry in Greece ; 
that no one was honour'd with the Name of Poet, before H im 
whom it has eſpecially belong'd to ever after. And if we 
farther appeal to the conſent of Authors, we find he has 


other Titles for being call'd the firſt. Jeſepbus obſerves, 


That the Greeks have not conteſted but he was the moſt 


2» — 


. —. 


Od. 1 and Od: Sch. We Odyſſ. 1.8. V. 487, Cc. e Joſeph. contra Apion. I. r. 
SS ancient, 


ancient, whoſe Books they had in Writing. iſtorlè ſays, 
He was the © firſt who brought all the Parts of à Poem into 
c one Piece,” to which he adds, with true Judgment, to 
give him 'a Praiſe including both the Invention and Perſo- 
dion. And Horace acquaints us, that he 'inventet] the 
Meaſure which is call'd Heroict from the Subjects on which 
kd employ d s ens nag ioc 


| | + | Ir & were.” o 
Res geſtæ re gumque, ducumque, & fortia hell, 
Quo ſerihi poſſim numero monſtrauit Homerur . 


; | | | | TRIES EITEE: Þ 87 el A 
Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made a part of his Suh- 
ject: War and Peace were the comprehenſive Diviſion in 
which he conſider'd the World; and the Plans of his Poems 
were founded on the moſt active Scenes of each, the Adven- 
tures of a Siege, and the Accidents of a Voyage. For theſe 
his Spirit was equally active and various, lofty in Expreſſion, 
clear in Narration, natural in Deſcription, rapid in Action, 
abundant in Figures. If ever he appears leſs than himſelf, it 
is from the Time he writ in; and if he runs into Errors, it 
is from an Exceſs, rather than a Defe& of Genius. Thus he 
roſe over the Poetical World, ſhining out like a Sun all at 
once, which if it ſometimes make too far an Appearance, 
tis to be aſcrib'd only to the neceſſity of the Seaſon that 
Keeps it at a diſtance; and if he is ſometimes too violent, we 
confeſs at the ſame time that we owe all things to his Heat. 


Theology. As for his Theology, we fee the Heathen Syſtem entirely 


follow'd. This was all he could then have to work upon, and 
where he fails of Truth for want of Rexelation he at leaft 
ſhows his Knowledge in his own Religion by the Traditions 
he delivers. But we are now upon a Point to be farther 
handled, . becauſe the greateſt Controverſy concerning the 
Merit of Homer depends upon it. Let us confider then that 
there was an Age in Greece, when natural Reaſon only diſcoverd 
there muſt be fomething fuperior to us, and Tradition had af- 
fix d the Notion to a Number of Deities. At this time Humer 
roſe with the fineſt Turn imaginable for Poetry, who deſign- 


4 Arilt. Poer. cap. 25. © Hor. Epiſt. ad Piſones. V. 73. 


ing 
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ing to iniſtruct Mankind in the mutintr for Whick h Was 


niſtry of the Gods to give che Higheſt Ain 'bf e and 
Vegetation to His Writings Le found the Religion of Man! 

Feind wrapt up in Fables; it was thought chen the taſioſt way 
eo\@vey Morals to the People; who wereallurd to Attention 
by Pleaſure, and a/d with the Opinion of a hiddervMyRtery. 
Not was it his Buſineſs when he undertobk tlie Province 


ſhoald® diſcard That which” furniſhes Poetry with its moſt 
beautiful Appearance: and eſpecially ſinte the Age he lived 
in, by diſcovering its Taſte, had not only given him Autho- 
rity, but even put him under the neceſſiry of preſerving it. 
Whatever therefore he might think af his Gods, lie took 
them as he found them: he brought them into Action aecord- 
ing to the Notions which were then enterrain'd, and in ſome 
Stories as they were then believe d; unleſs we imagine that lie 
invented every thing he delivers; Vet there are ſeveral Rays 
of Truth ſtreaming through all this Darkneſs, in thoſe Senti- 
ments he entertains concerning the Gods; and ſeveral Hlle- 
goriss lightly veil'd over, from whence the learned drew new 
Knowledges, each according to his Power of Penetration and 
Fancy. But that Ve may the better comprehend him in all 
the Parts of this general View, let us extract from him a 
Scheme of his Religion, | if 308... oval mn : FALL! US 2, 
| He has. a Jupiter, a Father of Gods and Men, whom he 
makes ſupream, and to whom he applies ſeveral Attri- 
butes; as Wiſdom, Juſtice, © Knowledge, Power, Qs. 
which are eſſentially inherent to the Idea of a God. He 


4.4 


8 


moſt adapted; wit Poems whetem he made uſe of the Mi- 


of P oet (not of a meer Philoſopher) to be the fitſt WhO 


has given him two Veſſels out of which he. diſtributes 
natural Good or Euil for the Liſe of Man; he places the Gods 


in Council round him; he makes * Prayers pals to and fro 
before him; and Mankind adore him with Sacrifice. But all 
this grand Appearance, wherein Poetry paid a defetetice to 


Reaſon, is daſh'd and mingled with the Imperfection of our 


Nature; not only with the applying our Paffions to the ſu- 
preme Being (for Men have always been treated with this 


3 ˖· — a ws 
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Complyance to their Notions) but that he is not even ex? 
empted from our common Appetites and Frailties: For he is 
made to 2 * 2 but * — Admirers would 91 
imagine to, be only a groſſer way of. repreſenting. a general 
Notion of. Happineſs, —_— he ſays un One pi e, that 
the Food of the Gods was not of the ſame Natute with: ours, 
But upon the whole, while he endeavour d to ſpeak of a Deity 
without a right Information, he was forc'd to take him from 
e diſcover d in Man; and (like one who being 
dazled with the Sun in the Heavens, would view him as he is 


| reflected in a River) he has taken off the Impreſſion 1 | | 


ruffled with the Emotion of our Paſſions, but obſcur d with 


the earthy Mixture of our Natures. Terk 


The other Gods have all their Provinces afſign'd em: 
cc Every thing has its peculiar Deity, ſays Maximus Tyrius, 
« by which Homer would inſinuate that the Godhead was 
<< preſent to all things,” When they are conſider d farther, 


wie find he has turn'd the Virtues. and Endowments of our 


Minds into Perſons, to. make the Springs of Action become 
viſible; and becauſe they are given by the Gods, he re- 
preſents them as Gods themſelves deſcending from Heaven. 


ln the ſame ſtrong 1 he ſhows our Vices when they oc- 
ike extraordinary Powers which inflict 
them upon us, and even our natural Puniſhments are repreſented 


caſion Misfortunes, 


as Puniſhers themſelves. But when we come to ſee the man- 
ner they are introduc'd in, they are found feaſting, fighting, 
wounded by Men, and ſhedding a ſort of Blood; in which 
his Machines play a little too groſly : the Fable which was 
admitted to . procure the Pleaſure of Surprize, violently op- 
preſſes the fr nes) it may be loſt. labour to ſearch Bo } 
it in every minute Circumſtance, if indeed it was intended to 
be there. The main Deſign was however Philoſophical, the 
Dreſs the Poets, which is us'd for neceſſity and allow'd to 
be ornamental. And there will be ſomething {till to be of- 


ferd in his Defence, if he has both preſerved the grand Moral 


from being obſcur'd, and adorn'd the Parts of his Works with 


| ſuch Sentiments of the Gods as belong d to the Age he livd N 


—— — 


U. 4. v. 30. i Maxim. Tyrius, Dig. 16. 8 
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in; Which that he did, appears from his having then had 


„ 'Madneſ; of Man, ſays Maximus Tyrius, to diſ-eſteem what 


« is plain and admire what is hidden; This the Poets diſ- 


« covering invented the Fable for a Remedy, when they 
cc treated of holy Matters; which being more obſcure than 
« Converſation, and more clear than the Riddle, is a Mean 
te between Knowledge and Ignorance; believ'd partly for being 
« agreeable, and partly for. being wonderful. Thus as Poets 
« in Name, and Philoſophers in Effect, they drew Mankind 
* gradually to a ſearch after Truth, when the Name of Phi- 
as — would have been harſh and diſpleaſing.“ 
When Homer proceeds to tell us our Duty to theſe ſupe- 
rior Beings, we find Prayer, Sacrifice, Luſtration, and all the 
Rites which were eſteem' d religious, conſtantly recommended 
under fear of theit Diſpleaſure. We find too a Notion of the 
Soul's ſubſiſting after this Life, but for want of Revelation he 
knows not what to reckon the Happineſs of a future State, to 
any one who was not deify d: Which is plain from the Speech 
of Achilles to Ulyſſes in the Region of the dead; where he 
tells him, that © he would rather ſerve the pooreſt Creature 
e upon Earth than rule over all the departed.” It was 
chiefly for this Reaſon that Plato excluded him his Com- 
mon-Wealth ; . he thought Homer ſpoke indecently of the 
Gods, and dreadfully of a future State; in which Sentence he 


has made no Allowance for .the Times 'he writ in. But 


if he can not be defended in every thing as a Theologiſt, 
yet we may fay in reſpect of his Poetry, that he has enrich'd 
it from Theology with true Sentiments for Profit, adorn'd it 
with Allegories for Pleaſure, and by uſing ſome Machines 
which have no farther Significancy or are ſo refin'd as to 
make it doubted if they have any, he has however produc'd 


that Character in Poetry which we call the Marvellous, and 


from which the Agreeable (according to Aritotle) is always 
inſeparable. e | 


th © 
= 
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chat Succeſs, for which Allegory was contriv'd. © It is the 


If we take the State of Greece, at his time in a Political Politicks. 


View, we find it. a * diſunited Country, made up of ſmall 


n_ 
— — 
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States; and vhatever was manag'd in Wer amounted to no 


more than inteſtine Skirmiſhes or Pyracies abroad, which 
were cally reveng'd. on account of their Diſunion. Thus 
one People ſtole 
Heſione from Trey, and the Trojans took Helena from Greece 
in Reyenge. But this laſt having greater Friends and Alliances 
than any upon whom the Rapes had hitherto fallen, the Ruin 
of Troy was the Conſequence ; and the Force of the A/zatick 
Coaſts was ſo broken, that this Accident put an end to the 
Age of Pyracies. Then the inteſtine Broils of Greece (which 
had been diſcontinued during the League) were renew'd 
upon its Diſſolution. War and Sedition mov'd People from 
Place to Place during its want of Inhabitants; Exiles. from 
one Country were recciv'd for Kings in another; and Leaders 
took Tracs of Ground to beſtow them upon their Followers. 
Commerce was neglected, living at home unſafe, and no- 
thing of Moment tranſacted by any but againſt their Neigh- 
bours: Aubent only, where the People were undifturb'd be 
eaalſe it was a barren Sail which no Body coveted, had begun 
to ſend Colonies abroad, being over- ſtock d with Inhabitants. 
Nowa Poem coming out at fo ſeaſonable a Time, with a 
Moral capable of healing theſe Diſorders by promoting 
Union, we may reafonably think it was defign'd for that 
End to which it is fo peculiarly adapted. If we ima- 
gine therefore that Homer was a Palitician in this Affair, we 
may ſuppoſe him to have look'd back into the Ages paſt, to 
ſee 4 = any _ the Diforder 3 lefs; and to have 
pitch at Story wherein it d a temporary Cure, 
that by — * all poſſible Honour he —.— in- 
ſtil a Deſire of the ſame ſort of Union into the Hearts of his 
Countrymen, This indeed was a Work which could belong 
to none but a Poet, when Governors had Power only over 
ſmall Territories, and the numerous Governments were every 
way independent. It was then that all the Charms of Poetry 


were call'd forth to inſinuate the important Glory of an Alli- 


ance, and the [had deliverd from the Ma/es with all the 


Pomp of Words and artificial Influence. Union among 


themſelves was recommended, Peace at home, and Glory 


abroad : And leſt this ſhould" be render d uſeleſs by Milma- 


nagements, 


opa, and another Ja; the Græciam took 
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gements, he lets us into farther Leſſons concerning it. 
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they act in Conjunction, Victory attends them. When they 
meet in Council, Plans are drawn and Proviſions made for 
future Action; and when in the Field, the Arts of War are 
deferib'd with the greateſt Exactneſs. Theſe were Lectures 
of general Concetrn to Mankind, proper for the Poet to de- 
liver and Kings to attend to; ſuch as made Porphyry write 
of the Proſit that Princes might receive from py ACA and 
Hrutocles, Hermias, and Frommss extract military Diſcipline 
out of him. Thus tho Plato has baniſrd him from one 
imaginary Commonwealth, he has ſtill been ſerviceable to 
many teal Kingdoms. 2 

The Morality of Greece could not be perfect while there 
was a Weakneſs in its Government; Faults in Politicks are oc- 
caſion d by Faults in Ethicks, and occaſion them in their 
turn. The Diviſion into ſo many States was the riſe of fre- 
quent Quarrels, whereby Men were bred up in a kind of 
rough untractable Diſpoſition. Bodily Strength met with 
the greateſt Honours, becauſe it was daily neceflary to the 
Subſiſtence of little Governments; and that headlong Courage 


which throws itſelf forward to Enterprize and Plunder, was 


_ univerſally careſs d, becauſe it carry'd all things before it. 
It is no wonder in an Age of ſuch Education and Cuſtoms, 
that, as Tbucydides ſays, © Robbing was honour'd, provided 
<« it were done with Gallantry, and that the ancient Poets 
made People 
« were Thieues 


as a thing for which no one ought either 


<< to be fcorn'd or upbraided.” Theſe were the fort of Acti- 


ons which the Singers then recorded, and it was out of ſuch 
an Age that Homer was to take his Subjects. For this reaſon 
(not a want of Morality in him) we fee a boaſting Temper 
and unmanag'd Roughneſs in the Spirit of his Heroes, 
which ran out in Pride, Anger, or Cruelty. It is not in 


him as in our modern Romances, where Men are drawn in Per- 


fection, and we but read with a tender Weakneſs what we can 
neither apply nor emulate. Homer writ for Men, and there- 
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How when his Kings quarrel; their Subjects ſuffer ; when 


one another as they faifd by, f they 


fore - 
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fore he writ of them; if the World had been better, he would 

have ſhown it ſo; as the Matter now ſtands, we ſee his Peo- 

ple with the turn of his Age, inſatiably thirſting after Glory 

5 and Plunder; for which however he has found them a law- 
ful: Cauſe, and taken care to retard their Succeſs by thoſe 

very Faults.  - eee 
In the Proſecution of the Story every Part of it has its 
Leſſons of Morality : There is brotherly Love in AMamemnou 
and Menelaus, Friendſhip in Achilles and Patroclus, and the 
Cove of his Country in Hector. But fince we have ſpoken 
of the Iliad as more particular for its Politicks, we may con- 

ſider the Oahſſes as its Moral is more directly fram'd for 

Ethicks. It carries the Heroe through a world of Trials both 

of the dangerous and pleaſurable Nature. It ſhows him firſt 

under moſt ſurprizing Weights of Adverſity, among Ship- 

wrecks and Savages; all theſe he is made to paſs through in 

the Methods by which it becomes a Man to conquer; a Pa- 

tience in ſuffering, and a Preſence of Mind in every Accident. 

It ſhows him again in another View, tempted with the Baits 

of idle or unlawful Pleafares, and then points out the Me- 

thods of being ſafe from them. But if in general we conſider 

the care our Author has taken to fix his Leſſons of Morality 

by the Proverbs and Precepts he delivers, We ſhall not won- 

der if Greece which afterwards gave the Appellation of Miſẽ 

to Men who ſettled ſingle Sentences of Truth, ſhould give 

him the Title of the Father of Virtue for introducing ſuch a 

Number. To be brief, if we take the Opinion of Horace, 

he has propos d him te us as a Maſter of Morality ; he lays 

down the common Philoſophical Diviſion of Good into plea- 

fant, profitable, and honeſt ; and then aſſerts that Homer has 

more fully and clearly inſtructed. us in each of them, than 

the moſt rigid Philoſopherrs. N 

Some indeed have thought notwithſtanding all this, that 

Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe in his Inventions ; and 

that others have ſince extracted Morals out of his Stories (and 

indeed all Stories are capable of being us d ſo.) But this is an 
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o Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius & melius Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. Hor. Ep. 2. bb 1. 
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nerated into, than begun with. The Traditions of Orpheurs 


civilizing Mankind by Hymns on the Gods, with others of 
the like Nature, may ſhow there was a better uſe of the Art 
both known and practis d. There is alſo a remarkable Paſ- 
ſage ofthis kind in the third Book of the Odyſſes, that Aa- 
memnon left one of the Poets of his Times in the Court when 
he fail'd for Troy; and that his Queen was preſer vd virtuous 
by his Songs, till Agy/tbus was forc d to expel him in order 
to debauch her. Here he has hinted what a true Poetical 


' Spirit can do when apply d to the Promotion of Virtue ; and 
from this one may judge he could not but deſign That him-- 


ſelf, which he recommends as the Duty and Merit of his Pro- 
feſſion. Others ſince his Time may have ſeduc'd the Art to 
worſe Intentions ; but they who are offended at the Liberties 
of ſome Poets, ſhould nor judge all in the groſs for trifling 
or Corruption ;, eſpecially when the Evidence runs fo ſtrongly 
for any One to the-contrary. _ + 3 

_ We may in general go on to obſerve, that the time when 
Homer was born did not abound in Learning. For where- 
ever Politicks and Morality is weak, it wants its peaceable Air 
to thrive in, and that Opportunity which is not known in 
the Ages of unſettled Life. He is himſelf the Man from 
whom we have the firſt Accounts of Antiquity, either in its 
Actions or Learning; from whom we hear what Agypt or 
Greece could inform him in, and whatever himſelf could diſ- 
cover by the Strength of Nature or Induſtry. But however 
that we may not miſtake the Elogies of thoſe Ancients who 
call him the Father of Arts and Sciences, and be ſurpriz d to 
find fo little of them (as they are now in Perfection) in his 


Works; we ſhould know that this Character is not to be un- 


derſtood at large, as if he had included the full and regular 


Syſtems of every thing: He is to be conſider'd profeſſedly 
only in Quality of a Poet; this was his Buſineſs, ro which, 
as whatever he knew was to be ſubſer vient, ſo he has not 
fail'd 10 introduce thoſe Strokes of Knowledge from the 
whole Circle of Arts and Sciences, which the Subject de- 


—— 
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the Poet. This happen'd (ſays he) to Herodotus, the firſt 
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wanded either for Neceſſity or Ornament. This will appear 


on a fair View of him in each of theſe Lichte. 
Before his Timetherewere no Hiſtorians in Greece : He treated 
Hiſtorically of paſt Tranſactions, according as he could be 
inform'd by Tradition, Song, or whatever Method there was 


of preſerving their Memory. For this we have the Conſent 


of Antiquity; have generally more appeab'd to his Au- 
they, — —_—y on it than on the Teſtimony of 
any other Writer, when they treat of the Rites, Cuſtoms, 
and Manners of the firſt Times. un have generally believ'd 
that the Acts of Tydeus at Thebes, the ſecond Siege of that 

City, the Settlement of Rhodes, the Battel between the Curies 
and the Ætolians, the Account of the Kings of Mycene by 
the Sceptre of Agamemnen, the Acts of the Greels at Troy, 
and many other ſuch Accounts, are ſome of them wholly 
preſery'd by him, and the reſt as faithfully related as by an 
Hiſtorian. Nor perhaps was all of his Invention whi 
ſeems to be feign d, but rather frequently the obſcure Traces 


and Remains of real Perſons and Actions; which as *Szraho 


obſerves, when Hiſtory was tranſmitted by Oral Tradition, 
might be mix d with Fable before it came into the Hands of 


<< profeſſed Hiſtorian, who is often as fabulous as Homer 
* when he defers to the common Reports of Countreys ; 
« and it is not to be reckon'd to either as a fault, but as a 
e neceſſity of the Times.“ Nay, the very Paſſages which 
cauſe us to tax them at this diſtance with being. fabulons, 
might be accaſion'd by their Diligence, and a fear of erring, 
if they too haſtily rejected thoſe Reports which had paſs d 


current in the Nations they deſcrib d. 


Before his Time there was no ſuch thing as Geography in 


| Greece, For this we have the Suffrage of Hirabo the belt of 


Geographers, who approves the Opinion of Hipparchus and 
other Ancients, that Homer was the very 3 it; and 


upon this Account begins his Treatiſe of the Science itſelf 
with an Encomium on him. As to the general Part of it, we 
find he had a Knowledge of the Earib's being ſurrounded with 
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q Strabo, J. 1, 


r Strabo, ibid. initio, 
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te Ocean; becauſe he makes the dun and $7473 both to tiſe 
and ſet in it; and that he knew the Ce of the Srars is plain 
from his making *Uby/er fail by the Obſervation of them. 
But the Inſtance oftueſt alledg d upon this Point is rhe 
Wield of Achilles: where he places the Earth encompaſs d with 
the Seay aud gives the Stars the Names they are yet known 
by, as the Ayaues, Pleiades; the Bear, and Orion. By the three 
firſt of theſe he repreſents the Conſtellations of the Northern 
Region; and in the laſt he gives a ſingle Repreſentative of 
the Southern, to which (as it were for a counter balance) 
he adds a Title of Greatneſs, ed&eg N % Then he tells us 
that the Bear, or Stars of the ArFick Girele, never diſappear; 
as an Obſervation which agrees with no other. And if to 
this we add (what Erazofthenes thought he meant) that 
the fivePlates which were faſtened on the Shield, divided it 
by the Lines where they met, into the five Zones, it will ap- 
pear-an original deſign of G/obes and Spheres. In the parti- 
cular Parts of Geography, his Knowledge is intirely inconte- 
ſtable. Srrabos refers to him upon all occaſions, allowing that 
he knew the Extreams of the Earth; ſome of which he names 
and others deſcribes by Signs; as the Fortunate T/lands. The 
fame Author takes notice of his Accounts concerning the 
ſeveral Soils, Plants, Animals, and Cuſtoms ; as AÆgypts be- 
ing fertile of medicinal Herbs, Lyb:#'s Fruitfulneſs, where the 
Sheep have Horns, and yean thrice a Year, &c. which are 
Knowledges that make Geography more various and profita- 
ble. But what all have agreed to celebrate is his Deſcrip- 
tion of Greece; which has had Laws made for its Preſerva- 
tion, and Conteſts between Governments decided by its Au- 
thority : Which $:rabs acknowledges to have no Epithet, or 
ornamental Expreſſion for any Place, that is not drawn from 
its Nature, Quality, or Circumſtances ; and profeſſes after ſo 
long an Interval to deviate from it only where the Countrey 
had undergone Alterations, that caſt the Deſcription into 
Obſcurity. l 8 
Ins his time, NV 
Riſe out of Poetry, which was not till then eſtabliſſrd. The 
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eforick was not known; that Art took its Rbetorick. 
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* Oratorial Elocution (ſays Salo) is but an Imitation of 
<« the Poetical: this appear d firſt and was approv'di:+ They 
mvho imitated it took off the Meaſures, but ſtill preſet vd all 
ce the other Parts of Poetry in their Writings: Such as theſe 
e were Cadmus the Mileſian, Pherecydes, and Hetatens. Then 
<« their Followers took ſomething: more from What was left; 
« and at laſt Elocution deſcended into the Proſe which is 


the. Obligation is ſtill more due to Homer. He (as ? Dumit- 


lian tells us) gave both the Pattern and Riſe to all the Parts 


of it. Vic omnibus eloquentiæ partibus e xemplum & ortum 


c : Menmelaus who is ſhort and clo 


« dedit: hunc nemo in magnis rebus ſublimitate, in parvis 
c proprietate, ſuperavit. Idem letus & preſſus, jucundus & 
<« gravis, tum copia tum; brevitate admirabitss, nec Poetica 
© mods ſed oratoria virtute eminentiſſimus. From bim there- 
fore they who ſettled the Art found it proper to deduce the 
Rules, which was eaſily done, when they had divided their 
Obſervations into the Kinds and the Ornamenis of Elocution. 
For the Kinds, the © Ancients (ſays A. Gell.) ſettled them 
<«« according to the three which they obſerve in his principal 
Speakers; his Ulyſſes who is ow pho and flowing, his 

„ and his Neſtor who is 
<«« moderate and diſpaſhon'd, and has a kind of middle Elo- 
<« quence participating of both the former.” And for the 
Ornaments, * Ariſtatle, the great Maſter of the Rhetoricians, 
ſhows What deference is paid to Homer, when he orders the 
Orator to lay down his Heads, and expreſs both the Manners 
and Affections of his Work with an Imitation of that Diction, 
and thoſe Figures, which the drv-e Homer excebd in. This 


is the conſtant Language of ' thoſe who ſucceeded him, and 


Natural Phi- 
loſ ophy. 


the Opinion ſo far preyaild- as to make * Quintilian obſerve, 
that they who have written concerning the Arts of Speaking, 
take from Homer moſt of the Inſtances of their Similitudes, 
Amplifications, Examples, Digreſhons, -and Arguments. | 
As to Natural Philoſophy, the Age was not arriv'd in which 
it flouriſh'd ; however ſome of its Notions may be trac'd in 


1 
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bim. As when he ſays that the Fountains and Rivers come from 


the Ocean, he holds a Circulation of Fluids in the Earth. But 
as this is 2 Branch of Learning which does not lie much in 
the way of a Poet who ſpeaks of Heroes and Wars; the de- 
ſire to prove his Knowledge this way has only run Poluian 


and others into trifling Inferences: as when they would have 


it that he underſtood Nature, becauſe he mentions Sun, 
Rain, Wind, and Thunder. The moſt probable way of 
making out his Knowledge in this kind, is by ſuppoſing he 
couch'd it in Allegories; and that he ſometimes us'd the 
Names of the Gods as his Terms for the Elements, as the 
Chymiſts now- uſe them for Metals. But in applying this 
to him we muſt tread very carefully; not ſearching for Alle- 
gory too induſtriouſly where the 1 may inſtruct by Ex- 


ample; and endeavouring rather to find the Fable an Orna- 


ment to what is eaſily known, than to make it a Cover to 
curious and unknown Problems. | | 
As for Medicine, ſomething of it muſt have been underſtood 
in that Age, _ it was fo far from Perfection that (accord- 
ing to Celſus) what concern'd Diet was invented long after- 
wards by Hippocrates. The Accidents of Life make the 
Search after Remedies too indiſpenſible a Duty to be neglect- 


Phyſick. 


ed at any time. Accordingly he tells us, that the ÆAgyptians 


who had many medicinal Plants in their Countrey, were all 


Phyſicians: and perhaps he might have learnt his own Skill 


from his Acquaintance with that Nation. The State of War 
which Greece had liv'd in, requir'd a Knowledge in the healing 


of Wounds: and this might make him breed his Princes, Achilles, 


Patroclus, Podalirius, and Machaon to the Science. What 


Homer thus attributes to others he knew himſelf, and he hass 


given us reaſon to believe, not ſlightly, For if we conſider 
his Inſight into the Structure of the human Body, it is ſo 
nice, that he. has been judg'd by ſome to have wounded his 
Heroes with too much Science : Or if we obſerye his Cure of 
. Wounds, which are the Accidents proper to an Epic Poem, 
we find him directing the Chirurgical Operation, ſometimes 
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Statuary. 
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infuſing * Lenitives, and at other times bitter Powders, when 
the Effuſion of Blood requir'd aſtringent Qualities. 


For Statuary, it appears by the Accounts of Ægypt and 


the Palladium, that there was enough of it very early in the 


World for thoſe Images which were requir'd in the Worſhip 


of their Gods; but there are none mention'd as valuable in 


Greece ſo early, nor was the Art eſtabliſh'd on its Rules be- 


fore Homer. He found it agreeable to the Worſhip in uſe, 
and neceſſary for his Machinery, that his Gods ſhould be 


cloath'd in Bodies: Wherefore he took care to give them 
ſuch as carry'd the utmoſt Perfection of the human Form; 
and diſtinguiſh'd them from each other even in this ſuperior 
Beauty, with ſuch Marks as were agreeable to each of the 


Deities. © This, ſays *S;rabo, awaken'd the Conceptions of 
the eminent Statuaries, while they ſtrove to 1 up the 


*© Grandeur of that Idea which Homer had impreſs d upon 


« 


A 


their Imagination ; we read of Phidias concerning 
the Statue of Jupiter.” And becauſe they copy'd their 
Gods from him in their beſt Performances, his Deſcriptions 
became the CharaFers which were afterwards purſu'd in all 
Works of a good Taſte. Hence came the common Saying 


c 


La) 


of the Ancients, © That either Homer was the only Man who 
© had ſeen the Forms of the Gods, or the only one who had 
e ſhown them to Men ;” a Paſlage which Madam Dacier 
. wreſts to. prove the Truth of his Theology, different from 


Hrabo's Acceptation of it. 


w- 


; There are, beſides what we have ſpoken of, other: Sciences 


pretended to be found in him. Thus Macrobius diſcovers 


that the Chain with which * Jupiter ſays he could lift the 


World, is a metaphyſical Notion, that means a Connexion 
of all Things from the ſupream Being to the meaneſt Part 
of the Creation. Others, to prove him skilful in judicial 


Aſtrology, bring a Quotation concerning the Births of 


Hector and Polydamas on the ſame Night; who were ne- 
vertheleſs of different Qualifications, one excelling in War, 


— 


f II. 4. V. 218 and 11.11. in fine. s Strabo, J. 8. h Dacier, Preface to Homer. | 


i Il. 8. V. 19. Vid Macrob. de ſomn, Scip. J. I. c. 14. A. 
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add the other in Eloquence. Others again will have him to 
be versd in Magick, from his Stories concerning Gree. 
Theſe and many of the like Nature are Interpretations 

ſtrain d or trifling, ſuch as Homer does not want for 
* a Proof of his Learning, and by which we contribute nothing 
to raiſe his Character, while we ſacrifice our Judgment to 
him in the Eyes of others. 

It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in ſhewing he was a 
Father of Learning, a Soul capable of ranging over the 
whole Creation-with an intelle&ual View, ſhining alone in 


an Age of Obſcurity, and ſhining beyond thoſe who have 
had the Opportunity of more learned Ages ; leaving behind - 


him a Work adorn'd with the Knowledge of his own Time, 

and in which he has before-hand broken up the Fountains 
of ſeveral Sciences which were brought nearer to Perfection 
by Poſterity : A Work which ſhall always ſtand at the to 
of the ſublime Character, to be gaz'd at by Readers wit 
an Admiration of its Perfection, and by Writers with a De- 
ſpair that it ſhould ever be emulated with Succeſs. 


* * 
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ERRATA in the ESSAY. 


TyAge 15. line 34. for brings him, read brings it. Pag. 17. in the References at the bottom, for 


Naxt-&, read de A., and for a 13. Ars 
E nie, read ανοο Pag. 36. in the Citation from Horace, 
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Tue ARGUMENT. 


The Contentich of Achilles and Aramennin, 


N the War of Troy, the Greeks having ſack d ſome of the- 
neighbouring Towns," and taken from thence two beautiful 
Captives, Chruſeis and Briſeis, allotted the firſt to Aga- 

gamemnon, and oy. 71 zo Achilles. Chryſes, the Father of 
Chruſeis and Prieſt of Apollo, comes to the Grecian Camp to 
ranſome her; with AG the Aﬀiah of the Poem opens, in the 
Tenth Tear of if the Hege. The Prieſt being reſurd and mſolently 
Wo amemnon, treats for Vengeance from his God, 

who inflicis a eh cence on the Greeks. Achilles calls a Coun- 
cil, and encourages Chalcas to declare the Gauſe of it, who at- 
tributes it to the Refuſal of Chruſeis. The King being obliged - 
to ſend back his __ enters into a furious Conteſt with 
Achilles, which Ne 2 however as he had the abſ+- 
lute Command of the he ſeizes on Briſeis in revenge. 
Achilles 3x d;/courtent withdraws himſelf and his Forces from the 
reſt of the Greeks ; and complainisg 10 Thetis, ſhe ſupphcates 
Jupiter zo render them 0 l of of the Wrong done to her Son, 

by giving Victory to the Trojans. Jupiter granting her Suit 
incenſès * between whom the Debate runs high, till Oy 
are reconciled by the Adareſs of Vulcan. 

The Time of two and twenty Days is taken up in this B ook ; 
nine during the Plague, one in the Council and Quarrel of the 
Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's Stay with the Æthiopians, at 
whoſe Return Thetis prefers her Petition. The Scene hes in 
the Grecian Camp, then changes to ks and laſtly to the 
Gods on Olympus. 0 | 
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Latona's Son a dite Contagion ſpread, 


And heap d the Camp with Mountains of the Dead ; 
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which hurl'd to Pluto's loom 
he Souls of mighty Chiefs untimely : 
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and ſuch the Will of Fote. 
in what ill fated Hour 
m what offended Pow! 
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HE Wrath of Pele? Son, the direful Spring 
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The King of Men his Rev'rend Prieſt defy'd, 12H 
And, for the King's Offence, the People dy*d:-- - 
For Cbryjes ſought with coſtly Gifts to gain 
0 Captive Daughter from the Victor's Chain. 
Suppliant the Venerable Father ſtands, 
Apollo's awful Enſigns grace his "Ys 
By theſe he begs; and lowly bending down, 
| 20 Extends the Sceptre and the Laurel Crown. 
He ſu d to All, but chief implor d for Grade 
The Brother-Kings, of Atreus Royal Race. 
Ve Kings and Warriors! may your Vos he crown, 
And Troy's proud Walls lie level with the Ground 
25 May Jove reſtore you, when your Toils are © er, 
. Safe to the Pleaſures of your native Shore. 
But oh! relieve a wretched Parent's Pain, 
| And give Chruſeis to theſe Arms agam 3 0A 
If Mercy fail, yet let my Preſerits move, 
0 And dread avenging Phebus, Son of Joe. 
The Greeks, in Shouts their joint Aſſent declare 
The Prieſt to'rey'rence, and releaſe the Fair. 
Not ſo Atrides : He, with Kingly Pride, 
n the ſacred Sire, and thus reply d. 


e 
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Henes on thy Life and ſſy theſe hoſtile Plains, | 
Nor ask, Preſumptuous, what the King detains; ) 
Hence; with thy Laurel Crown,” and Golden Rod, 
Nor truſt too fir/thoſe Enſigns of thy God. 
Mine is thy Daughter, Prieſt, and ſhall remain; 
And Pray'rs, and Tears, and Bribes ſhall plead in vain; 46 
Till Time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful Grace, 
And Age "diſmiſs her from my cold Embrace, 
In daily Labours of the Loom employ'd; 
Or doom'd' to deck the Bed ſhe once enjoy d. 
Hence then: to Argos ſhall the Maid retire; 43 
Far from her native Soil, and weeping Sire. 
The trembling Prieſt along the Shore return * 
And in che Anguiſh of a Father mourn d. 
Diſconſolate, nor daring to complain, g 
Silent he wander d by the ſounding Main: 3» 
Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the World his Rays 

O Smintheas!\ſprung from fair Latona's Line, 
Thou Guardian Pow'r of Cilla the Divine, 
Thou Source of Light! whom Teuedar adores, 55 
And whoſe bright Preſence gilds thy Chryſa's Shores. 


33 
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If cer UH Wixaths I hung .thy: focrad Fane, 

Or fel che Flames with. Fat of Oven ſlain; 107 
Gad ef the Silver Bow! thy Shafts employ, 
50 Avenge thy: Servant, and the GHH deſtoy. 
Thus Cliy/es prüy d; the fav ring Powir attends, 
Aud from Ohm lofty. Tops defends; VIII bf, 
Bent was his Bow, the Greejgn, Heatts'to,wand ; 
Fierca a be mov d, hig Silver Shafts wound... x 
5; Breathing! Revenge, à ſudden Night he ſpread, 
And glomy Narkneſy fell d around his Hendl. 
The Elset in View, he twang d his deadly Bon, 
And hiſſing ſty the feather d Fates below. | - . | 
On Mules and Dags th Infection firſt began, 
70 And laſk,' the vengefal Axrow 3 fix d in Man. 
For nine long Nigbts, thre all the dus Ar 
The Fires thick-flamang ſnot a diſmal Glace. 
1 the tenth revolving Day wes um 
Inſpir u by Tv, Theis God-bke Son boD - fLL 
75 Convent. ta Council all the (arectay Tmin; 

For mygki the Goddaſs raourn'd har Heres win 

I Aſcmbly:Ratad;| nifing der che ref.. 
| Aobillts thus the, King of Men adden. 
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Whiy leave e not the fatal Trojan e 1204 
And meaſure back the Seas e crolt before? 


The Plague deſtroying whom the Sword would — 
"Tis time to ſave: the few Remains of War 


But let ſome Prophet, or ſome facred Sage, 

Explore the Cauſe of great Apollbꝰs Rage; TE 

Or learn the waſtful Vengeance to remove, 83 

By myſtic Dreams; for Dreams deſcend from e. 

If broken Vows this heavy Curſe have laid, 

Let Altars ſmoke, and Hecatombs be paid. 

So Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 

And Phebus dart his burning Shafts no more. 99 

He ſaid and ſate: : when Chalcas thus d 

Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian Prieſt and Guide, 

That ſacred Seer whoſe comprehenſive View. © 

The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew, 

Upriſing flow, the venerable We 2551051 
Thus f. poke the Prudence and the Feats of Age. 

Bfloyd of Jove, Achilles ! ' wou'dlt thou Ko 

Why angry Phoebus bends his fatal Bow ? ?: 

Firſt give thy Faith, and plight a Prince $ Word 

O ſure Protection by thy Pow'r and Sword. ioe 

avg - For 
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For 1 hull ſpeak what Wisdom would conceal,” ; 
And Truths invidious to the Gteat reveal. 
Bolt is the Task, when Subjects grown too wile | - 
Iaſtruct à Monarch where his Error lies; 
105 For tho? we deem the ſhort-liv'd; Fairy n 
Tis ſure, the Mighty will revenge at laſt. 

To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt Soul 
peak what thou know ſt, e 
 Ev'n by that God I Twear, who rules the Day; 
::0 To whom thy Hands the Vows of Greece convey, 

And whoſe bleſt Oracles thy Lips = 2" H 

Long as Achilles breathes this vital Air, 

No daring Greek of all the numꝰ'rous Band, 
Againſt his Prieſt ſhall lift an impious Hand: 
11 Not ev'n the Chief by whom our Hoſts are wr 
The King of Kings, ſhall- touch that ſacred Head. 
Encourag d thus, the blameleſs prieſt . 

Nor Vous unpaid, nor ſlighted Sacrifice, 

But He, our Chief, provok d the aging Peſt 
:20 Apollo's Vengeance for his 1njur'd Prieſt, 

Nor will the God's awaken' d Fury ay > 
But Plagues ſhall ſpread, and Fun' ral Fires increaſe, 
FM Till 


 BooxT. HOMARs ILA 
Till the great King, without a Ranſom. „ 
To her own'Chryſe ſend the black- ey d Maid. 
. Perhaps; with added Sacrifice and Pray dae 1406 
The Prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare. 
The Prophet ſpoke; when with a gloomy Fron, 
The Monarch ſtarted from his ſhining Throne; 
Black Choler fill'd his Breaſt that boil'd with 8. 
And from his Eyeballs flaſh'd:the living Fire. 38 
Augur accurſt! denouncing Miſchief ſtill, 
Prophet of Plagues, for ever boding Ill! 
Still muſt that Tongue ſome wounding Meſſage bring, 
And ſtill thy Prieſtly Pride proyoke thy Kings? 
For this are Pbæbur Oracles explor d, 133 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord? 
For. this with Falſhoods is my Honour fans; 
Is Heav'n offended, and a Prieſt profan'd, 
Becauſe my. Prize, niy-beautcous Maid I hold, 
And heay'nly Charms prefer to proffer'd Gold? 4 
A Maid, unmatch'd in Manners as in Face, 
Skill'd in each Art, and crown'd with ev'ry Grace. 
Not half ſo dear were Clytenneftra's Charms, 
When firſt her blooming Beauties bleſt my Arms. 
„ ee 
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145 Ye if. the Gods demand her, let her fail; WANT. 
Our Cares ate only for the Publick Weal : + 
Let me be deem'd the hateful Cauſe of all, | 
And ſuffer, rather than my People WE: 2 aj 
The Prize, the beautcous Prize I will reſi ien, 
N io So dearly valu'd, and fo juſtly mine 
But ſince for common Good I yield the Fair, 
My private Loſs let grateful Greece repair; 
Nor unrewarded let your Prince com aun, 
That He alone has fought and bled in vain, 
155 Inſatiate King (Achilles thus replies) 
Fond of the Pow'r, but fonder of the Prize! 7 
Would' ft thou theGreeks their lawfulPrey ſhou'd yield, 
The due Reward of many a well- ought Field? 
The Spoils of Cities raz d, and Warriors ſlain, 
160 We ſhare with Juſtice, as with Toil We gain: 2 
But to reſume hate er thy Ay' rice craves, 


(That Trick of Tyrants) may be born by Slaves. . 
Yet if our Chief for Plunder only fight, 
The Spoils of Tliou ſhall thy Loſs requite, 
155 Whene er, by Jove s Decree, our conqu ring Pow'rs 
Shall humble to the Duſt her lofty Tow'rs. 
a I ̃ ben 


Then thus che King! - Shall 1. my Prize reſign 
With tame Content, and Thou poſſeſt of m_ > 
Great' as chou art, and like a God in Fight, | 
Think not to rob the of à Soldiers Rigi 17 
At thy Demand ſhall I reſtore che Maid? 1A 
Firſt let! the juſt Equivalent be paid; 1 
Such as a King might ask; . Di 
A Treaſure worthy Hler, and worthy Me. 
Or grant me this; or with a Monarch's Claim 
This Hand ſhall ſeize ſome other . i _ 
The mighty Ajax ſhall his Prize reſign, - 
Ulyſſes Spoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. * 
The Man who ſuffers, loudly may cali; 

And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain; 80 
But this when Time ſuires—It now remains 


We launch a Bark to plow the watry Plains, 


* 


. =_ - % 


And waft the Sacrifice to Chryſa s Shores, 
With choſen Pilots, and with lab'ring Oars. 
Soon ſhall the Fair the ſable Ship aſcend, #+7%1 185 
And ſome deputed Prince the Charge attend; 
This Creta's King, or Ajax, ſhall fulfill, 
Or wiſe Uſes ſee bd our Will, 

E 


 , _ (HOMERS HAD. BooxlT. 
Or, if our Royal Pleaſüre ſhallordainj'i» ©! - 

190 Achiles ſelf conduct her Wer the Main ß: 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his Rage) B 
The God propitiate, and the Peſt aſſwage: 
At this, Pelider frowning ſtern, reply'd NU A 

0 Tyrant, arm'd with Inſolence and Pride: 
95 In lorious Slave to Int'reſt, ever joined 5 
With Fraud, tnworthy: of a Royal Mind.. 
Wat gen'rous Greek obedient to thy Word; - | / 
Shall form an Ambuſh, or ſhall liſt the Sword? 
What Cauſe have I to War at — n 1 

200 The diſtant Trqjaus never injur d m. 

_ To Pthia's Realms no hoſtile Troops they ed; 
+ Safe i in her Vales my warlike Courſers fed: 
Far hence remoy'd, the hoarſe- reſounding Main / 
And Walls of Rocks, ſecure my native Reign, 0 
-o5 Whoſe fruitful Soil luxuriant Harveſts grace, 
Rich in her Fruits, and in her martial Race. 
Hither we ſaibd, a voluntary Throng, 

T avenge a private, not a publick Wrong: 
What elſe to Triy th aſſembled Nations draws, _ 
2:0 But thine, Ungrateful, and thy Brothers 'Cauſe ? 

05 | | = | 1s 
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N As thy wn Attions if compar d to mine. 


- 


Or barren Praiſes pay the Woutids'of War. 


My Fleet ſhall waft me to Theſalia's Sho 


Io Pow't pe none ſuch Hatred bear: 


4 ; 


Acros to ſnatch my de any, 
Due to the Deeds of many a dreadful Day ? | 


A Prize as fall, O Tyrant! match'd with ww . 


Thine in each Conqueſt is the wealthy Prey, 
The mite the Sweat and Dunger ef the Day. 


1 


But know, proud Monarch, Em thy Slave no more ; 


Left by Avbilter-oh the Trojas Plain, 
What Spoils, what Conqueſts ſhall rides gain? 
Io this the King: Fly, mighty Watriour! fl, as; 
Thy Aid we need not, and thy Threats defy; | 
There want not Chiefs in ſuch a Cauſe to fight, 
ae e firall guard a Monarch's Right. | 

Of an the Kings (the Gods diſtinguiſh'd Care) 


"Oy | | | 230 
Strife and Debate thy reſtleſs Soul employ, 
And Wats and Horrors are thy ſavage Joy. 
Tf 
| | 


42 4 4 
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If thou haſt Strength; twas Heay'n that Strength be 

For know, vain. Man thy Valour 1s from God. 2! an | 
235 Haſte, launch thy. Veſſels, fly with Speed way, 

Rule thy own Realms with atbitrary _ 

* heed, thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort-liv'd Friendſhip, and thy a H *. 

Go, threat thy Earth · born M, Yyrmidbus; but here 


440 4 Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to fear. 


Know, if the God the beauteous Dame demand, 
My Bark ſhall waft her to her native Land; 

But then prepare, Imperious Prince prepare, 2 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive Ri: 


245 Ev'n in thy Tent Pll ſeize the blooming Prize | 7 


Thy lov'd Briſeis with the radiant Eyes. 

Hence ſhalt thou prove my Might, and curſe 0 Hour, 

Thou ſtood'ſt a Rival of Imperial Pow” bi dT 

And hence to all our Hoſt it ſhall be a, 
250 That Kings are ſubject. to the Gods alone. 

Achilles heard, with Grief and Rage aopreſt, . 
His Heart ſwell'd high, and labour'd in his Breaſt. 
Diſtracting Thoughts by turns his Boſom rul'd, - 
Now fir d by Wrath, and now by Reaſon cool'd : 

> That 
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That prompts his Hand to draw che deadly wand, 453 
Force thro the Greeks, and pieree their ha ughtyLord; 


Fog This whiſpers ſoft his Vengeance to controul, $ 


And calm the riſing Tempeſt of his Soul. 


Juſt as in Anguiſh of Suſpence he ſtay' d, | 
While half unſheath'd appear d the glitt ring Blade; 260 
Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, . 


Sent by the * Siſter and the Wife of "— Lit. Yak 
(For both the Princes claim'd her equal Care) Ci 
Behind ſhe ſtood, arid by the Golden Hair 
Achilles ſerz'd'; to him alone confeſt; 265 
A fable Cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 
He ſaw, and ſudden to the Goddeſs cries, 
Known by the Flames that ſparkled from her Eyes. 
Dieſcends Miner va, in her guardian Care, 
A heav'nly Witnefs of the Wrongs I bear 1 276 
0 Atreus Son? Then let thoſe Eyes that view 
he daring Crime, behold the Vengeance too. 
Forbear ! (the Progeny of Jove replies) 
To calm thy Fury I forſook the Skies : 
Let great Achilles, to the Gods reſign d, 275 
To Reaſon yield the Empire o'er his Mind: 
D By 
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By awful Jus this Command is givn; rig 260 1 
The. King and Nou are both the Care of gy 
The Force of keen Reproaches let bim feel, 
-80 But ſheath, Obedient, chy revenging Steel. 
For I pronounoe (and truſt a beav nly Few ”= 
_ Thy injur'd Honour has its fated Hour, 
When the proud Monarch ſhall thy Arms 1 0 
And bribe thy F riendſhip with a-boundleſs Ws: 
:8; Then let Revenge no longer bear the Sy: rt 
Command thy Paſſions, and the Gods obey. 
To her Pelider. With regardful Ear 
Tis juſt, O Goddeſs! I thy Dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my Vengeance I ſuppreſs. 
is Thoſe who revere the Gods, the Gods will bleſs. 
He ſaid, obſervant of the blue- ey d Maid; 

Then in the Sheath return d the ſhining: Blade. 
The Goddeſs ſwift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the ſacred Senate of the Skies. 

; Nor yet the Rage his boiling Breaſt forſook, 
Which thus redoubling on the Monarch broke, 
O Monſter, mix'd of Infolence and Fear, 

Thou Dog in Forehead, but in Heart a Deer! 

N * When 
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When wert thou knen in ambuſ d Fights to Le: N 
Or nobly fact the horrid Front of War? 00 
Tis ours, the Chance of fighting Fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the Valiant dye. 

So much tis ſafer. theo the Camp to go, 

And rob a Subject, than deſpoil a Fe. 
Scourge af thy People, violent and baſe 36; 
Sent in Jorr's s Anger on a flaviſh Race, 
Who loſt to-Senſe of gen'rous Freedom paſt 


Are tam d to Wrongs, or this had been 3 


Now by this ſacred Sceptre, hear me ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall Leaves or Bloſſoms bear, 3 
Which ſever' d from the Trunk (as I from thee) 

On the bare Mountains left its Parent Tre; 
This Sceptre, form d by temper d Steel to prove 

An Enſign of the Delegates of Jove, | 
From whom the Pow'r of /Laws and Juſtice ſprings : ;:; 
(Tremendous Oath ! inviolate to Kings) 1 

By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 

Shall call Aclulles, the ſhall call in vain. Wy 
When flaſh'd with Slaughter, Hector comes to ſpread 
The a Shore with Mountains of the Dead, 320 
2 . Then 
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Thewſhale thou mourn th Affront thy Madneſs gave, 
Forc'd to deplore, when impotent to ſave ?? 
Then rage in Bitterneſs of Soul, to knoõ- 1 E. 
This Act has made the braveſt Greet thy Foe. 
325 He ſpoke; and furious, hutl'd againſt the Ground | 
His Sceptre ſtarr d with golden Studs around. 
Then ſternly ſilent fate: With like Diſdain, 
The raging King return'd his Frowns again. 
To calm their Paſſion with the Words of Age, / H 
;;oSlow' from his Scat aroſe the Pylian Sage; 
Th' experienc'd Neftor, in Perſuaſion skill'd, 
wht ſweet as Honey, from his Lips diſtilld: * 
Two Generations now had paſt awayyy 
Wiſe by his Rules, and happy by his Sway 
335 Two Ages o'er his native Realm he reign'd, 
And now th' Example of the third remain d. 
All view'd with Awe the Venerable Man; | 
Who thus, with mild Benevolence, began; 
What Shame, what Woe is this to Greece! what Joy 
340 To Troy's proud Monarch, and the Friends of Troy! 
That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern Debate 
The beſt, the braveſt of the G recian State. 


* 


_ | T4 oh Young | 
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Voung as you are, this youthful Heat reſtrain, 
Nor think your Neftor's' Vears and Wiſdom vain 
A Godlike Race of Heroes once I knew, 348 
Such, as no more theſe aged Eyes ſhall view ! 

Lives there a Chief to match Piritbuur Fame, 

Dryas the bold, or Geneus” deathleſs Name. 

Theſeus, endu'd with more than mortal Might, 

Or Polyphenis, like the Gods in Fight? 335 
With theſe of old to Toils of Battel bred; 

In early Vouth my hardy Days I led; 

Fir d with the Thirſt: which Virtuous Envy breeds, 
And ſmit with Love of - Honourable Deeds. 20 
Strongeſt of Men, they pierc'd the Mountain Boar, 
Rang'd the wild Deſarts red with Moriſters Gore, 
And from their Hills the ſhaggy Centaurs tore. 
Yet theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive. Arts I ſway'd, 
When Neftor ſpoke, they: liſten'd and obey'd; 

If, in- <00F3 Youth, An n e e me en 360 


" «., =” 
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Ad pig . not on ne ee. Slave: J 
That Prize the Greeks by common Suffrage gave: 


— 


E | Nor 
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Nor Mans) Achilles, treat dur Prince 19 
35; Let Kings be juſt, and: Sov reign Pow'r. — 
Thee, the firſt: Honours of the War adorn- 
Like Gods in Strength, and of a. Goddeſs dorn; 
Him awful Majeſty. exalts. above evil 
The Pow'rs.of Earth, and — 1 0 
ye Let both unite· with well-conſenting Mind, 
So ſhall Authority av ith. Strength be join d. 
Leave me, O. King! to calm Achille: Rage; 
Rule thou thy ſelf, as more advanc d in Age. 
Fiorbid it Gods! Achiller ſhould:be loſt, 
375 The Pride.of Greece, and Bulwark of: our Hoſt: - - 
This faid, he ceas d: The King of Men _ 
Thy Years. are awful, and thy Words are wiſe. 
But that imperious, that unconquer d Soul, F 
No Laws can“ limit, no Reſpect controul. 


380 Before his Pride muſt his Superiors: fall, 


His Word the Law, and He the Lord ef all? 

Him muſt our Hoſts, our Chiefs, our Self obey ? 2. 

What King-can bear a Rival in his Sway ? + + 

Grant that the Gods his matchleſs Force have giv; 
385 oh foul Repivach a Privilege from Heav'n ? 


Here 
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Here on: the Monarch's Speec Acbilles _ 

And furious, thus, and interrupting fpoke.. 

Tyrant iell:deferv'd thy galling Chain, 

To live thy Slave, and ſtill to ſerve in vain, *. 

Should L. ſubmit to each unjuſt Decre: . 390 

Command thy Vaſſals, but command, not. Me. 

Seize on. Briſeir, whom. the Greciant doom'd 

My Prize of Mar, .yet..tamely ſee reſum'd ; 

And ſeize ſecure; No more. Achilles draws... 

His conquiring Sword in any Woman's Cauſe. 395 

The Gods cammand, me to forgive the pal "FIG 

But let this firſt Invaſion e the lat: „ hin 

For know, thy Blood, wherinext thou har ſt inyade, 

Shall ſtream in Vengeance on. my. reeking Blade. 
At this, they ceas d; the ſtern Debate expir'd: 1 

The Chiefs. in, ſullen Majeſty retir d. 1 

Achilles, with Patroclus took, his Way... 

Where near. his Tents his hollow. Veſſels lay. 

Mean tuame- Atrades-launch/d with num'rous o 

A well-rigg d, Ship for Chry/a's ſacred Shores: 405 

High on the Deck was fair Chruſeis plac d, 
And ſage Ulyſes with the Conduct grac'd : 
3 | | Safe 


Hou I,ẽ b 
Safe in _ Sides the Hetatomb _ ſtow , 


20 


The Hoſt to. expiate next che King dates: 
With pure Luſtrations, and with ſolemn Pray! rs. 
| Waſh'd by the brin/ Wave, the Pious Train dle 
Are cleans d, and caſt th Ablutions i in the Main, | 
Along the Shore whole Hecatombs were laid, 
415 And Bulls and Goats to Phebas Altars paid. 
The fable Fumes in curling Spires ariſe, 
And waft their grateful Odours to the Skies. 1511 
The Army thus in ſacred Rites engag'd, 
Atrides ſtill with deep Reſentment rag d. 
420 To wait his Will two ſacred Heralds ſtood, 
—_ and "Enrybates the good. 
Haſte to the fierce Achilles” Tent (he "__ 
Thence bear B riſeis as' our Royal Prize: 
Submit he "muſt ; or if they will not part, 
425 Ourſelf in Arms ſhall tear her from his Heart. 
Th' unwilling Heralds act their Lord's Commands; 
Penſive they walk along the barren Sands: 
Arriv'd, the Heroe in his Tent they find, 
With gloomy Aſpect, on his Arm reclin a 
8 of "= 
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At awful Diſtdice-long they filent Rand. , 
Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard — an 
| Decent Confuſion! This the Godlike Man 
Perceiv'd, and: thus with Accent muld- began. 
With Leave and Honour enter our Men 5 
0 Ve ſacred Miniſters of Men and. Gods! W 25! 1 435 
I know your Meſſage; by Conſtraint you came; 
Not you, but your Imperious Lord I blame. 
Patroclus haſte, the fair Briſeis bring; 
Conduct my Captive to the haughty King. 
But witneſs, Heralds, and proclaim my Vow, 440 
Witneſs to Gods above, and Men below! 
But firſt, and loudeſt, to your Prince FEVER 
That lawleſs Tyrant whoſe Commands you bear; 
Unmov'd as Death Achilles ſhall remain, 
Tho? proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry Vein: 445 
The raging Chief in frantick Paſſion loſt, 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his Hoſt, 
Unskill'd to judge the Future by the Paſt, 
In Blood and Slaughter ſhall repent at laſt. 
 Patroclus now th' unwilling. Beauty brought ; £1 \ add 
She, in ſoft Sorrows, . and in penſive Thought, 
F. — 


* 


| 
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| Supported by.the-Glijeſs0n either Hand A 
In; Silence paſt . along the winding Strand. 03-404 
Not ſa, his Loſs the ſieree Achillen bore; - 
455 But ſad retiring to the Jounding Shores 
| Ofer the-wild Margin of the Deep he. hung, 
T bat kindred Deep: from hence his Mother ſprung. 
There, bath d in Tears of Anger and Diſdain. 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtarmy Mais. 
466 O Parent Goddeſs] ſince in early Rem 
Thy Son muſt fall, by too ſevere a Doom 
03-4 Sure, to ſo ſhort a Race of Glory born, Ann 
Great Jove in Juſtice ſhould: this Span adorn: 
Honour and Fame atleaſt the Thund' rer od, 
465 And ill he paysathe Promiſe of God; ic) 
If yon proud Monarch thus thy Son defies, 
Obſcures my Glaries, and reſumes my Prize. 
Far in the deep Rebeſſes of the Main, 
Where aged Ocean holds bis — — 
470 The Goddeſß- Mother heard. The Wares divide; 
And like a Miſt ſhe roſe above the Tide; U . 
Beheld him mourning on the naked Shores, N. 
And thus the Sorrows of his Soul explore 


Wh 
3 * 


, h 
bid 4 $4 —— 7; | : 
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Why gfievesi my Sun? Thy Augniſ let mur ſhare, 

Reveal the Cauſe, und truſb a- Parent's Carm h 415 
He deeply ſighing ſaid oy To tell my Woe, 4 A 

Is but to mentian hat tuo Well yoe:know:: e 
From Hbelen fache 50 % pn e,, 
(Action's/Realm)vour conqu Ting Amy came, 
With Treafura loaded and triumphant Spoils, 
Whaſe, juſt Divifieh-crown'd/the-Soldier's Toi; 
But bright Ou K, hrawnly Prize has led 
By Vote ſelected, to the Gen ' rab Bed.. 
The Prieſt: of Phu bus dought by Gifts to gain 
His beauteous Daughter from the Victor's Chain; 
The Eleet he reach d, and lowly: bending n 
Held forth the-Seeptre and the Laurel Crown, : / 
Entreating All: but chief implor d ſor Grace : 
The Brother 5 Noce: nia 
The gen' rous Greeii their joint Conſent > 
The Prieſt: to revirence;: and releaſe the: Binz > bx Ty 
Not ſa Atrides:: He, with rwonted: Pride: 
The Sire: inſulted, and his Gifts denydd: 
Th inſulted Sire (his God's peculiar — 


To Phæbus ray d, and Phebus heard — 495 
if 8 — dreads 


483 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A dreadful — — Darts vr 
Inceſſant fly, and Plercs| the Grecian Hearts: 1 A ; 
A Trop then, 1nſpir'd: by Heav'n aroſe, be g T 1 S 
And points the Crime; and thence derives the Worn 3 
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5oo My ſelf the firſtrth*afleinbl/d, Chiefs incline. 
T avert the Vengeance of the Pow'r Divine; noun.) 
$, Then riſing i in his Wrath, the Monarch Aotmi'd' 3B 
Incens'd he threaten d, and his Threats AE ; - 
The fair ruſeis to her Sire was ſent, Mare 3 

505 With offer'd Gifts to make the God nt; voi 
But Now He ſeiz d Briſezs' heav only. Charms, 'T 

And of my Valour's Prize defrauds my Arms, on mn 

Defrauds the Votes of all the Grecian Train; 

And Service, Faith, and Juſtice plead in vain. 

;:o But Goddeſs thou, thy ſupphant Son attend, 

To high Olympus ſhining Court aſcend, . 
Urge all the Ties to former Service ow d, 9 

And ſue for Vengeance to the Thund' rin ing God. 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious Boaſt, 

515 That thou ſtood'ſt forth, of all th. Æthereal H oft, 
When bold Rebellion ſhook the Realms above, * 
The undaunted Guard of Cloud - compelling Fore. q 

D i. When 
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When theibrighePartner of his awful Reign; - / 

The Warlike Maid; and Monarch of the Main 
The Traytor-Gods, by mad Ambition drivn, 32 
Durſt threat with Chains th? Omnipotence of Heav n. 
Then call'd by thee * the Monſter Titan came, 
(Whom Gods Briareut, Men AÆgeon name) 
Thro' wondring Skies enormous ſtalk d along; 
Not * He chat ſhakes the ſolid Earth ſo. ſtrong: 325 * xep- 
With Giant Pride at Jove's high Throne he ſtands, 
And brandiſh'd-round him all his Hundred Hands; 
Th' affrighted Gods confeſs d their awful Lord, 
They dropt the Fetters, trembled and ador d. 
This, Goddeſs, this to h. Remembrance call, 
Embrace his Knees, at his Tribunal fall; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian Train, 
Jo hurl them headlong to their Fleet and Main; 
To heap the Shores with copious Death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the Curſe of ſuch a King: 
Oer all his wide Dominion of the Dead, 
And mourn in Blood, that &er he durſt _ | 
Tha boldeſt Warrior of the Grecian Race. TIE 


Unhappy: Son! (fai\7betis thus replies) sg: 
* Whils Tears Celeſtial trickled from her Eyes): | | 
Why have J born tlie with à Mother's Thrbes, 
Jo Fates averſe; and nurꝰ d for future Woes? 1 
So ſhort a Space the Light of Heavn to wew ! 
545 So ſhort a Space, and filfd- with Sorrow too!“ 
Oh might a Parent's: careful Wiſh nm iT 
| Far, far fromm Ils ſhould thy-Velſels Tail, | 

And thou, from Camps remote, the Duc? © 58. 
Which now; alas! too nearly threats my'Son. - | - 

Yet (bat I can) to move thy Suit Tell gon 
To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy Snow. | | 


IT. Mean time; , TY : 
Behold the Field, nor mangle in the War. 
The Sire of Gods, and all th*-Etherial _ I 

555 On the warm Limits of the fartheſt Main, 

- Now: mix with Mortals, nor diſdain ies: 
The Feaſts of Habiapid blameleſs Race 
Twelve Days the Pow'rs indulgt the Genial be 
Returning with: the twelfth revolving Light. 

zes Then will L Toußt he: Brazen Dome, and mboe 
The high bon f Immortal 9b... 
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The Goddeſs cole + — 
ThendowntheDeepihe ꝑilunt d fromm m benck the:toſe, | * 
And left him ſorrowing on che lonely: Conſt, © // 
In wild Reſentment for the Fair he loſt. 805 T 366 
In-Chryfa's Port now fage Viſſer rode of / 
Beneath the Deck the deſtin d Victims ſtow d: 
The Sails they futl'd, they lath'd che Maſt aſide, 
And dropt their Anthots; und the Pinnace ty'd: 
Next on the Shore their Hecutomb they land, 576 
Chruſeis! laſt deſcending on che Strand. | 
Her, thus returning from the fur w d Main, 
Ulyſes let to Phoebus factod Fane! | 113 FL» 11 eve 
Where at his Mlemn Altar; as the Maid 
He gave to Chryſec, thus the Heroe ſaid. I Ii $7 
Hail Ret rend / Frieſt i co Phrbur! awful Dome 
A Suppliant I from great Arridr come: 
Unranſomid here receive the ſpotleſo Fair; 
Accept the Hecatomb the reel prepare 
And may thy God irh ſcatters Darts around 
Aton'd -by;iSacritice; deſiſt to WU . 
At this, che Sire embmc i che Maid — 
80 _ tolt;:1{o n fought in wat 
5 Then 
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vid Then near the Altar of che darting King, 

53; Diſpos'd'1 in Rank their Hecatomb they wing: 
With Water purify" their Hands, and take 
The ſacred Off ring of the ſalted Cake; 
| While thus with Arms devoutly raibd in Air, 

* folemn Voice; the Prieſt directs his rr 
Gad of the Silver Bow, thy Ear _ SL 

"Whol Power encircles Cilla the Divine, 

Ip Whoſe: ſacred Eye thy Tenedut furveys, * 

And gilds fair Cryſa with diſtinguiſti d n. » 

If, fir d to Vengeance at thy Prieſts | 

555 Thy direful Darts inflict the e Beſt 3 * Wi 

Once more attend! avert the waſtful Woe, 

And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy 4 : 
 So:Chryſes pray d, Apollo heard his _— 

And now the, Greeks their H ecatomb prepare; 

500 Between their Horns che falted Barley threw, 
And with their Heads to Heav'n the Victims flew : 
The Limbs they ſever from th incloſi ing Hide; 1 

The Thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide: 

On theſe, in double Cawls involy'd with An 

605 = choiceſt Morſels lay from ev ry Fart 

The 
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The Prieſt himſelf before his Altar ſtands, hs þ 
And burns the Victims with his holy Hands, 
Pours the black Wine, and ſees the Flames af] be, va 
The Youth' with Inſtruments ſurround the Fire: 
The Thighs thus ſacrific'd, and Entrails dreſt, 
Th' Aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt : 
Then ſpread the Tables, the Repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his Seat, and each receives his Share 
When now the Rage of Hunger was repre in 2 * 
With pure Libations they conclude the Feaſt; 
The Vouths with Wine the copious Goblets crown = 
And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing Bowls around. 0 
With Hymns Divine the joyous Banquet ends, 
The. Pans lengthen'd till the Sun deſcends: 
The Greeks reſtor d the grateful Notes prolong; ; Geo 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the Song. Bs 

ewas Night: the Chiefs beſide their Veſſel lie, 
Till roſie Morn had purpled o'er the Sky:; 
Then launch, and hoiſe the Maſt; Indulgent Gales 
Sopply'd by Phwbus, fill the ſwelling Sails; 625 

The milk-white Canvas bellying as they blow ; 

The parted Ocean foams and roars below: : 

Tek H Above 
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Above the boutiding Billows ſwift they flew, 
Till now the Gredian|Carp appear id in view. 
530 Far on the Beach they haul their Bark to * * 
(The eroobed Keel divides the yellow Sand)) 
Then part, where ſtretch d along the winding Bay 
The Ships and Tents in mingled Proſpect lay. 
But raging {till amidſt his Navy ſate 
635 The ſtern Achillas, ſtedfaſt in his Hate; 
Nor mix'd in Combate, nor in Council join d. 
But waſting Cares lay heavy on his Mind: 8 
In his black Thoughts Revenge and Slaughter roll, 
And Scenes of Blood riſe dreadful in his Soul. 
640 Twelve Days were paſt, and now the dawning Light 
The Gods had ſummon d to th* Olympian Height. 
Jode firſt aſcending from the Wat'ry Bow'ss, 
Leads the long Order of M#iherial Pow'rs. 
When like a Morning Miſt, in early Day, 
64; Roſe from the Flood the Daughter of the Sea; 
And to the Seats: Divine her Flight addreſt. 
- There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 
The Thund'rer fate; where old Olympus ſhrouds 
His hundred Heads in Heav n, and props the Clouds. 


Suppliant 
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Supptiant the! Goddeſs ſtood : One: Hand ſhe ede, 

Beneath his Beavd, and one his Knees: embrac'd. 

If e'er, O Father of the Gods! ſhe ſaid, 

My Words cau'd pleaſe the, or my 4 ene "Y 

Some Mars ef Honour on my Son beſtow, | 

Fame is at leaſt by Heav'nly Promiſe due 

To Life ſo ftwrt, and now diſhonour'd too. 

Avenge this Wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe! 

Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans tie; 

Till the proud King, and all th Achaian Race 660 

Shall heap with Honours him they now diſgrace. 

Thus Thetis: ſpoke, but Jove in Silence held 

The facred Counſels of his Breaſt: conceaFd.. 

Not ſo repuls d, the Goddeſs cloſer; preſt, 
Still graſp d his Knees, and urg d the dear Roque 665 

O Sire of Gods and Men! thy Suppliant hear, 

Refuſe, or grant; for what has Jove to fear ? 

Or oh declare, of all the Pow rs above 

Is wretched'Thetis leaſt the Care of Fove ? 

She ſaid, and fighing thus the God replies 650 

Who rolls the Thunder o'er the vaulted Skies. 
eh earn) What 
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What haſt thou ask d? Ah why ſhould' Jure ergage 
In foreign Conteſts, and domeſtic Rage, Ai HH 
The Gods Complaints, and Fano's fietce Alarms, \ 
675 While I, too partial, aid the Trojan Arms? bo fa 
Go, leſt the haughty Partner of my Sway 
With jealous Eyes thy cloſe Acceſs furvey | © 


But part in Peace, ſecure thy Pray'r is ſped: 
| Witneſs the ſacred Honours of our Head, 
| do The Nod that ratifies the — 11 
The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable Sign; 
| - This: ſeals thy Suit, and this fulfills * Vous — 
| 2B | He ſpoke, and awful, bends his ſable Brows; a 


Shakes his Ambroſial Curls, and gives the N od ; 
53; The Stamp of Fate, and Sanction of the God: 
High Heav'n with trembling the dread Signal took,” 
And all Olympus to the Centre ſhook. © 

Swift to the Seas profound the Goddeſs flies, 

Jove to his ſtarry Manſion in the Skies. Fe 
590 The ſhining Synod of th Immortals wait 

The coming God, and from their Thrones 1 State 


Ariſing ſilent, wrapt in Holy Fear, 108 
Before the Majeſty of Heav'n' appear. 7 
i ew Trembling 
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Tremblitig they ſtand; while Je aſſumts the Thee 
All, but the God's Imperious/Queen alone : 695 
Late had ſhe-view'dithe Silver-footed: ""_ 50 
And all her Paſſions kindled into Flame. 
Say, artful Manager of Heav'n (ſhe cries) | 
Who now- partakes the Secrets of the Skies: 
Thy Juno knows not the Decrees of ' Fate, 
In vain the Partner of Imperial State. ER 
What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe Cares divides, 
Which Jove in Prudence from his Conſort hides? 
Jo this the Thund'rer: Seek not thou to find 
The ſacred Counſels of Almighty Mind: . 705 
Inyolv'd in Darkneſs lies the great Decree, 
Nor can the Depths of Fate be pierc'd by thee. 
What fits thy Knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt know ; | 
The firſt of Gods above and Men below : _ 
But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the Thou . that roll 7:0 
Deep in the cloſe Receſſes of my Soul. 

Full on the Sire the Goddeſs of the Skies 
Roll'd the large Orbs of her majeſtic Eyes, ire 
And thus return'd:; Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 
From whence this Wrath, or who controuls thy Sway? 11; 
of I Thy 


70 
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Thy boundleſs Will, for me, remains in * 
And all thy Counſels take the deſtin'd Courſe: 
But tis for Greece I fear: For late was ſcen 
In cloſe Conſult, the Silver - footed _ 7s 
720 Jove to his Thetir nothing could deny, 1 
Nor was the Signal vain that ſhook the Ay. 
What fatal Favyvur has the Goddeſs won, 
To grace her-fieree; inexorable Sn? 
Perhaps in Grecian Blood to drench the Plain, 
725 And glut his Vengeance with my People ſtain. | 
Tnen thus the God: Oh reſtleſs Fate of Pride, 
That ſtriyes to learn hat Heay'n reſolves to hide; 
Vain is the Search, preſumptuous and abliorr'd, 
Anxieus to ther, and odious to-thy Lord. 
o Let this ſuffice; th immutable Decree: 
No Force can ſhake : What 47, that brgbt to me 
Goddeſs. ſubmit, nor dare our Will ad 
But dread. the Pow'r of this avenging Hand; 
Th' united Strength of all the Gods above 
735 In vain reſiſts ck Omnipotence of Fove. 
The Thund' rer ſpoke, nor durſt the * ne 5 
A rev rend Horror ſilenc id all the Sy. 1:5 
. 4 The 
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The Feaſt diſturb'd-w ith Sorrow Vulcan aw, 5 
His Mother menac'd, and the Gods in Awe; N. | 
Peace at his Heart, and Pleaſure his Deſign, 74⁰ 
Thus interpoꝶ d the Architect Divine. 
The wretched Quarrels of the mortal State 

Are far unworthy, Gods! of your Debate: 

Let Men their Days in ſenſeleſs Strife i 

We, in eternal Peace and conſtant Joy. 145 
Thou, Goddeſs- Mother, wich our Sire com ply, 

Nor break the ſacred Union of the Sky : bc 

Leſt, rouz d to Rage, he ſhake the bleſt Abodes, 
Launch the red Lightning, and dethrone the Gods. 

If you ſubmit, the Thund'rer ſtands appeasd; 1759 
The gracious Pow'r is willing to be pleas d. 

Thus Yulcax ſpoke; and riſing with a Bound, 
The double Bowl with ſparkling Ne#ar crown d 
Which held to Jun 1 in a chearful way, 9 
Goddeſs (he cry d) be patient and obey. 755 
Dear as you are, e, 

I can but grieve, unable to defend. 
What God fo daring in your Aid to move, 
Or lift his Hand againſt the Force of Joe? 


Once 
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76 Once in your Cauſe I felt his matchleſs Might, 
Hurl'd headlong downward from th' Etherial Height; 
Toſt all the Day in rapid Circles round ; 2 5a 
Nor till the Sun deſcended, touch'd the n 
Breathleſs I fell, in giddy Motion loſt ; 

765 The Sinthians rais d me on the Lemmian Coaſt. 
Hue faid, and to her Hands the Goblet heav'd, 
Which, with a Smile, the white arm d Queen receiv d. 
Then to the reſt he fill'd; and, in his Turn, 
Each to his Laps apply d the nectar'd Urn. 

v Halles with awkward Grace his Office. plics, | | 
And unextinguiſh'd Laughter ſhakes the Skies. 
—— SRI anni 
In Feaſts Ambroſial, and Celeſtial Song. 
Apollo tum the Lyre; the Muſee und 

775 With Voice alternate aid the ſilyer Sound. 
Meantime the radiant Sun, to mortal Sight 4 
Deſcending Gift, roll'd down the rapid Light. 
Then to their ſtarry Domes the Gods depart, 

The ſhining Monuments of Yulcan's Art: 

; 750 Jode on his Couch reclin'd his awful Head, 


And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden Bed. 
. | OB 8 E R- 
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T. is ſomething ſtrange that of all the Commentators 
upon Homer, there is hardly one whoſe 2 De- 
ſign is to illuſtrate the Poetical Beauties of the Author, 
They are . voluminous in explaining thoſe Sciences 
which he made but ſubſervient to his Poetry, and ſparing 
only upon that Art which conſtitutes his Character, This 
has been occaſionꝰd by the Oſtentation of Men who had 
more Reading than Taſte, and were fonder of ſhew- 
ing their Variety of Learning in all Kinds, than their 
ſingle Underſtanding in Poetry. Hence it comes to paſs 
that their Remarks are rather Philoſophical, Hiſtorical, Geo- 
graphical, Allegorical, or in ſhort rather any thing than 
Critical and Poetical. Even the Grammarians, tho* their 
whole Buſineſs and Uſe be only to render the Words of an 
Author. intelligible, are ſtrangely touch'd with the Pride of 
doing ſomething more than they ought. The grand Am- 
bition of one ſort of Scholars is to encreaſe the Number of 
Various Lefions; which they have done to ſuch a degree of 
obſcure Diligence, that we now begin to value the firſt Edi- 
tions of Books as moſt correct, becauſe they have been leaſt 
corrected. The prevailing Paſſion of others is to diſcover 
New Meanings in an Author, whom they will cauſe to appear 
myſterious purely for the Vanity of being thought to unra- 
vel him. Theſe account it a diſgrace to be of the Opinion 
of thoſe that preceded them; and it is generally the F hy 4 
N | uc 
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ſuch People who will never ſay what was ſaid before, to ſay 
what will never be ſaid after them. If they can but find a 


Word that has once been ſtrain'd by ſome dark Writer to 


ſignify any thing different from its uſual Acceptation, it is 
frequent with them to apply it copſtanyly to that uncommon 
Meaning, whenever they meet it in a clear Writer: For 
Reading is ſo much dearer to them than Senſe, that they will 
diſcard it at any time to make way for a Criticiſm. In other 
Places where they cannot conteſt the Truth of the common 
Interpretation, 4 get themſelves room for Diſſertation by 
imaginary Ampbibolhgies, which they will have to be deſign'd 
by the Author. This Diſpoſition of finding out different 
Significations in one thing, may be the Effect of either too 
much, or too little Wit: For Men of a right Underſtanding 
enerally ſee at once all that an Author can reaſonably meat, 
ut others are apt to fancy Two Meanings for want of knaw- 
ing One. Not to add, that there is a vaſt deal of diſſt- 
rence between the Learning of a Critick, and the Pozzling 
ofa Grammarian. PT 
It is no eafy Task to make ſomething out of a hundred 
Pedants that is not Pedantieal; yet this he muſt do, WhO 
would give a tolerable Abſtract of the former Expoſitors of 
Homer. The Commentaries of Euftathms are indeed an im- 
menſe Treaſury of the Greeb Learning; but as he feems to 
have amaſſed the Subſtance of whatever others had written 
upon the Author, ſo he is not free from fome of the fore 
going Cenſures. There are thoſe who have faid, that 
a judicious Abſtract of Him alone might furnifth out 
ſufficient Hhaſtrations upon Hamer. It was reſolvd to take 
the trouble of reading thrœ that voluminous Work, and rhe 
Reader may be d, thoſe Remarks that any way 
coneern the Poetry or Art of the Poet, are much fever 
than is imagin d. The greater Part of theſe is alrea- 
er d by ſucceeding Commentators, who have very fittfe 
ut what they owe to him: and I am oblig'd to ſay even of 
Madam Dascter, that the is eicher more behofden to Pier chan 
the has confeſſed, or has read him ſefs than the is wilting to 


on. She has made a farther Atrempt than her Predecefſars = 5. 
to diſtover the Beamics of the Poet; tho we have often only 
"Ol" * her 


the FIRST Book 5 
her general Praiſes and Exclamations inſtead of Reaſohs. But 


her Remarks all together are the moſt judicious Collection ex- 
tant of the ſeatter d Obſervations of the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, as her Preface is excellent, and her Tranſlation equally 


The chief Deſign of the following Notes is to comment 
upon Hamer as a Poet; whatever in them is extracted from 
others is conſtantly own'd; the Remarks of the Ancients 
are generally ſet at length, and the Places cited: all thoſe 
of Euſtathius are collected which fall under this Scheme: 
many which were not acknowledg'd by other Commentators, 
are reſtor d to the true Owner; and the ſame Juſtice is ſhown 
to thoſe who refus d it to others. IH ir 


Is 
. 


THE Plan of this Poem is form d 1 and its ill 
Effects, the Plan of Virgils upon pious Reſignation and 
its Rewards: and thus every Paſſion or Virtue may be 
the Foundation of the Scheme of an Epic Poem. This Di- 
ſtinction between two Authors who have been ſo ſucceſsful, 
ſeem' d neceſſary to be taken notice of, that they who would 
imitate either may not ſtumble at the very Entrance, or curb 
their Imaginations ſo as to deprive us of noble Morals told in 
a new Variety of Accidents. Imitation does not hinder In- 
vention: We may obſerve the Rules of Nature, and write in 
the Spirit of thoſe who have beſt hit upon them, without 
taking the ſame Track, beginning in the ſame Manner, and 
following the Main of their Story almoſt ſtep by ſtep; as moſt 
of the modern Writers of Epic Poetry have done after one of 

theſe great Poets. 2 NB 


VIXSE I.] Quimilian has told us, that from the begin- 
ning of Homer's two Poems the Rules of all Exordiums were 
deriv'd. c In pauciſſimis verſibus utriuſque operis mgreſſu , 
c legem Prommiorum non dico ſervavit, ſed conftituit.” Yet 
Rapm has been very free with this Invocation, in his Com- 
17 9 C par iſou 
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pariſon betwetr Homer and Vigil, vhich is by no meths the 
moſt judicious of his Works. He cavils firſt at the n in- 
fiſtiug ſo much upon the Eſſects of Auhillrs æuger, That it 
was © the Cauſe of the Woes. of the Greets,” that it ſent . 
many Heroes to the Shades,” that © their Bodies were leſr 
4 Arey to Birds and Beatty,” tſie firſt of which he thinks had 
been ſufficienr. One may anſwer, that the Moes of Gerbe mriglit 
conſiſt in feverad orher things than in the Deatk ef her He- 
roes, Which was therefore needful. to be ſpeciſyd: As te the 
Bodies, he might have reflected how great 4 Curſe the want 
of Burial was ac counted by the Ancients; and how' prejudieiat 
it Was eſteemd even to the Souls of the deceasd: We have 
a moſt particular Example of the Setength of this Opiniorr 
from the Conduct of Sopbocles in his Ajax ; who thought 
this very Point ſufficient to make the Diſtreſs of the laſt Act 
of that Tragedy after the Death of his Heroe, purely to ſa- 
tisfy the Audience that he obtaimd the Rites of Sepulture. 
Next he objects ir as prepoſterous in Homer to deſire the 
Muſe to tell him the whofe Story, and at the fate time to 
mform her ſolemnly im lis n Perfon that twas the il of 
Jove which brought in about. But is a Pot then to he ittta- 
gir'd intitely ignorant of his Subject, tho he invokes the 
Muſe to relate the Particulars? May not Homer be allo d 
the Knewledge of fo plain a Truth, as that the Will of God 
is fulfilbd in all things? Nor does his Manger of ſaying this 
infer that he mforms the Muſe of it, but only corteſpotids 
with the. ufual way of deſiring Information from atiother 
concerning any thing, and at the fame time mentioning tlrat 
little we know of it in general. What is there mere in this 
Pa 


ſſage? © Sing, O Goddeſs, that Wrath of Arbiter, which 
prov'd fo pernicious to the Greeks : We only know the FE 
| ce fects of it, that it ſent innumerable brave Men to the 
IM c Shades, and that it was Joe's Will it ſhould be ſo. But 
| < tell me, O Muſe, what was r Source of this deſtructive 
« Anger?” F can't apprehend what Napim means by ſaying, 
it is — to kn *. this A ith a it 15 
confounded with the Nurratun, which fo manifeſtly begins 
at Aurds 1 Aug" % Bur upon the whole, methinks the 
French Criticks play double with us, When they foemetimes 
e 9 A | repreſent 
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critelens the Riales of Foerry 70 be forte upon the Präckiee 


cranſgreſsd rliem; Horace has faid the Nxbruium of An Epie 
poem ought to be plain and modeſt; and mſteices Ferns. as. 
uch? and Rapin from this very Rule wild be trying Fe and 
judging-it: otherwiſe, (for he crifieifes alſb upon 8 
of the Ohe But for à fall Ant er we may bring the 
Words! of Arimiliun (whom Napm himdelf allows to Be the 
beſt of Criticks) concerning theſe Propoſitions. and In voca- 
tions of out Ruther. Benevoliins Abdivorem mbouatione 
<«< darum quas pricfideve vatihue cruditum tf}; inventund pro- 
poſad rum 1magaitudine; & dbolem ſaming celeriter Sbm. 
« prebenſa, fem 


_— -. | 
Vxsr v.] Nhe dads des mrö nde Al. 
Plararth obſerves there is a Defe@ iv the Meafute of this firſt 
Line L fuppoſe he means in the Hs of the Patronythick.) 
This Be thinks the fiery Veit of Homer making haſte to his 
Subject, paſt over with a bold Neglect, being cohſcios of 
his own Power and Perfection in the greater Parts; as ſome 
(ſays he) who make Virtue their fol Aint, paſs by Cenſure 
in ſmaller Matters. But perhaps we may find no occaſion to 
ſuppoſe this a Neglect in him, if we conſider that the word 
Pelides, had he made uſe of it without ſo many Alterations as 
he has put it to im j,, would ſtill have beer true to 
the Rules of Meaſure, Make but a Diphthong of the feeond 
Eta and the Jara, inſtead of their being two Syllables (per- 
haps by the fault of Tranferibers) and che Objectioh is gone. 
Or perhaps it might be deſigtid that the Verte in which he 
profefles to ſing of violent Anger ſhould run off iv the Ra- 
picliry of Dadtyles. This: Art he is allow'd to have us d its 
other Places, and Virgil has betu particulatiy celebrated for #. 


Vexss 8. Will of Je. ] Plutarch in his Treatiſe of read- 


ing Poets, interprets ad in this Place ro ſignify Fare, not 


imagining 
Rs gining 


Homer; and at other times arvaipt their Maſter: as if he 
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imagining it conſiſtent with the G odneſs of the ſapreme Be- 
ing, or Jupiter, to contrive or. practiſe any Evil againſt Men. 
 Euftathius makes [Mill] here to refer to the Promile which 
Jupiter gave to Thetis, that he would honour. her Son by 
ſiding with Troy while: he ſhould be abſent. | But to reconcile 
theſe two Opinions, perhaps the Meaning 1 7 that when 


Fate had decreed the Deſtruction of Troy, Jupiter havi 
the Power of Incidents to bring it to paſs, fulfill'd that Decree 
by providing Means for it. So that the Words may thus 
ſpecify the Time of Action, from the beginning of the 
Poem, in which thoſe Incidents work'd, till the Promiſe to 
Tbotis was fulfil'd,. and the Deſtruction of Troy aſcertain'd to 
the Greeks by the Death of Hector. However it is certain 
that this Poet was not an abſolute Fataliſt, but ſtill ſuppos'd 
the Power of 20 ſuperior: For in the fixteenth had 
we ſee him deſigning to ſave Sarpedon tho? the Fates had 
decreed his Death, if Juno had not interpoſed. Neither 
does he (exclude Free-w:ll in Men; for as he attributes the 
Deſtruction of the Heroes to the ill of Jove in the begin- 
ning of the Iliad, ſo he attributes the Deſtruction of LMHers 
Friends to their um Folly in the beginning of the Odyſſes, 


Auras yag o erighom draotadinow Dome. 
N V. 


VEzxss 9. Declare, O Muſe.) It may be queſtion'd whether 
the firſt Period ends at Ag d #reaslero Bea}, and the Interroga- 

tion to the Muſe begins with EZ 8 d r Tg@ra---Or — Of 
the Period does not end till the words, 9g Aymac;, with 
only a ſingle Interrogation at Tic 7' àę cd 0:9y---? I ſhould 
be inclin'd to favour the former, and think it a double Inter- 
rogative, as Milion ſeems to have done in his Imitation of 
this Place at the beginning of Paradiſe Loſe. | 


ay firft what Cauſe 
Mov'd our grand Parents? &c. And juſt after, 
Who firft ſeducd them to that foul Revolt? * 1 
Beſides that I think the Propoſition concludes more nobly 
- OT | with 


. Gp 
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vith the Sentence: Such. war the Mill of Jove. But the 
latter being follow /d by moſt Editions, and by all the Tranſ- 
lations I have ſeen in any Language, the general Acceptation 
is here comply'd. with, only tranſpoſing the Line to keep 
the Sentence laſt: And the next Verſes are fo. turn d as to 
include the double Interrogation, and at the ſame time do 


juſtice to another Interpretation of the Words Ex d rd, ET 


quo tempore; which marks the Date of the Quartel from 
whence the Poem takes its Riſe. Chapman would have Ex 
quo undetſtood of Jupiter, from. whom. the Debate was ſug- 
geſted ;. but this claſhes with the Line immediately follow- 
ing, Where he asks What God inſpird the Contention ? 


4 A 200 BE 7: 


VEeRst 11. Latona's Son. ] Here the Author who firſt in- 


vok'd the Muſe as the Goddeſs of Memory, vaniſhes from 
the Reader's view, and leaves her to relate the whole 
Affair through the Poem, whoſe Preſence from this time dif- 
fuſes an Air of Majeſty over the Relation. And leſt this 
ſhould be loſt to our Thoughts by the Continuation of the 
Story, he ſometimes refreſhes them with a new Invocation at 
proper Intervals. Euſtat hius. 


- " _ 
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VexsE 20. The Sceptre and the Laurel Crown.) There is 
ſomething exceedingly venerable in this Appearance of the 
Prieſt to command Attention. He comes with the Enſigns 
of the God he belong d to; the Laurel Crown, now carry d 
in his Hand to ſhow he was a Suppliant; and a golden Scep- 
tre which the Ancients gave in particular to Apollo, as they 
did a filver one to the Moon, and other forts to other Planets. 
. 0% 9 SU EATS OF, 

VIxISE 23. Ze Kings and Marriors.] The Art of this 
Speech is remarkable. Chry/es conſiders the Conſtitution oF 
* D the, 


9 | 


, A 


KD. | 
the Greets bafore Troy, as made up of Troops: partly from 


Ibis is che Subſtance of what Haan remarks 
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Kingdoms and flanty from:Drmocracics:/ ve heibe- 
Sins re a diftintion which com pach erids all. Aer This, 
as Apellos Mrieſt, he prays chat they may brain the twoBleb- 


dings they had molt in view, the Ganqueſt uf Troy, and Mn 


dafe Return. Then as be names his Petition, he differs an 
extraordinary Ranſom, and conchdes with bideing chem fear 


the Gd if chey reſale it; like one who from his Office-ſcrans | 
40 foreſee. their 


Misery and. exhorts them to dhun it. Thus 
he endeavours t0-work by the Art of 2: general cation, 
by Religion, by intereſt, and the uation of Danger 


on this 


Place; and in purſuance to his laſt Qbſarvation, the Epithet 


or pantakng it. Euflathns. and Madam Dacier inſiſt very 


is given as one Inſtance of it, where he ſays the Repulſe of 


Avenging is added to this Verſion, that it may appear the 
Prieſt foretells the Anger of his God. 


Pest 33: N with Pride repulsd.] Ic has been remark's 


in Honour of mers Judgment, and the Care he teck 


of his Reader's Motals, that where ht ſpeaks of evil Actions 
committed, ot hard Words given, a Ar 
On. 


riſes chem as ſuch. by a previous Expr This Paſſage 


Chryſes was a proud injurious Action in Agamemnon : And 
it may be remark'd that before his Heroes fall on one 
another with hard Language, in this Book, he ſtill takes 
care to let us know they were. under a Diſtraction of Anger, 
Plutarch f readers Pues. ait 


VIISB 41. Tall Time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful Gract; 
1h An Age aiſiniſt her from my cold Eubruct, FLIOLELVY - £507 
| 6: & 


In daily Labuars of the Loom emmploydy , 


Or doom d io deck the Bed ſhe once enjoy d. avid 
| TIF 7 ; 
The Greek is drriouc, which ſignifies either making the Bed, 


much upon its being taken in the former Senſe only, for fear 
"70 


- 


+ 
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of preſenting: a-looſe Idea to the Reader, and of offending 
againſt the Modeſty of the:My/e who is * to relate 
the Poem. This Obſervation may very well become a Bi 

_— 8 — amemmmn Was riot Audit Bere for 


BY and 'that — wird rte 
tM 


for tore chan à Ser- 
ad may be feen — for * things he hy of 


EXXA td her to his Quteh 
'of which Conflioh Madam Darier Ferie 
Mt. Dryden it his Trank 


— elſcwhete anitatdverted upon. 

lation bf this Bo, has been juſtet to the ROyal PafRefl © 
Aamemnon; tho he has carry d the Point ſo much on the 
other ſide, as to make him promiſe a greater Fondneſs for 
her in her old Age than in her Vouth, which indeed is 


IM credible, 


© Mine ſbe Hul! de, will eviping Age ane, 

Fier Bibom bende winberd um Heflioy'd her Prime; | 

Till chen wy apm Bed Jhe ſhall ammp 

u baving hilt auorm i, late cn. e 
This for the Ninht; by Duy the Web und Loom, 
hd bomch Blast, fit, Jhall be zer Doom. 


| Nothing would have Mische Mr. Dryilen capable of this Miſtake 
but extreme haſte in Writing; which never ought to be im- 
puted as a Fault to him, but to thoſe who ſuffer'd ſo noble a 
Genius to lie under the neceſſity of it. 


XL 


| Vs NSE 47. The wembling Prieft.) we mil ks 1 notice 
once fot all, that Homer is frequently Efoquent iti his 

very Silence. Cbryſes ſays not a word in anſfwet to the In- 
ſults of Apamenmon, bar walks n along the Shore, ad 
the melancholy Flowing of the Vetſe admirably expreſſes tlle 
Oondition of the mouffifal and deſerted Father. 
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VX ASE 61. The. fay'ring Cod attends.) Upon this: firſt 
Prayer in the Poem Euſtatbius takes occaſion: to obſerve, that 
the Poet is careful throughout his whole Work:to let no Prayer 
ever fall entirely which. has Juſtice. on its ſide; but he who 

0 either kills his Enemy, or has Signs given him that 
Ee as been heard, or his Friends return, or his Undertaking 
ſucceeds, or ſome other viſible Good happens. So far in- 
ſtructive and uſeful to Life has Homer made his Fable. 


Vsrss 67. He bent his deadly Bow.) In the tenth Year of 
the Siege of Troy a Plague happen'd in the Grecian Camp, 
occaſion'd. perhaps by immoderate Heats and groſs Exhala- 
tions. At the Introduction of this Accident Homer be- 
gins his Poem, and takes occaſion from it to open the 
Scene of Action with a moſt beautiful Allegory. He ſuppoſes 
that ſuch Afflictions are ſent from Heaven for the Puniſhment 
of our evil Actions, and becauſe the Sun whom the Heathens 
worſhip'd was a principal Inſtrument of it, he ſays it was ſent 
to puniſh Agamemnon for deſpiſing that God and injuring: his 
Prieſt, Euſtathius. . Ju n Bac) 


One = 


VIS 69. Mules and Dogs.) Hippocrates obſerves two 
things of Plagues; that their Cauſe is in the Air, and that 
different Animals are differently rouch'd by them according 
to their Nature or Nouriſhment. This Philoſophy : Son- 
danus refers to the Plague here mention d. Firſt, the Cauſe 
is in the Air, by — of the Darts. or Beams of Apollo. 
Secondly, the Mules and Dogs are ſaid to die ſooner than the 
Men; partly . becauſe they have by Nature a Quickneſs of 
Smell which makes the Infection ſooner perceivable ; and 
partly by the Nouriſhment they take, their feeding on the 
Earth with prone Heads making the Exhalation the 
more eaſy to be ſuck d in with it. Thus has Hippocrates ſo 

| 4 long 
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long after Hamer writ; ſubſerib'd to his Knowledge in the 
Riſk and Progreſs of this Diſtemper. There have been ſome 

bb have refer'd this Paſſage to a religious Senſe ; making 
the Death of the Mules and Dogs before the Men to point 
oat a kind Method! of Providence in puniſhing, whereby it 
ſends ſome previous Afflictions to warn Mankind fo as to \ IF 
make them ſhun the greater Evils by Repentance. This 

Monſieur Dacier in his Notes on Ariftotles's Art of Poetry calls 

a Remark perfectly fine, and agreeable to God's Method of 

ſending Plagues on the Ægyptiuns, where firſt Horſes, Aſſes, 

&c. were ſmitten,” and afterwards the Men themſelves”: * - 
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- Vers 74. Thetis God. lile Son condenes a Council.] On the 
tenth Day à Council is held to enquire why the Gods were 
angry? We may obſerve with Plutarch, how juſtly he applies 
the Characters of his Perſons to the Incidents; not making 
Agamemnon but Achilles call this Council, who of all the 
Kings was moſt capable of making Obſervations upon the 
Plague, and of foreſeeing its Duration, as having been bred 
by Chiron to the Study of Phyſick. One may mention alſo 
a Remark of Euſdasbius in purſuance to this, that Funv's ad- 
vifing him in this caſe might allude to his Knowledge of an 
evil Temperament in the Air, of which ſhe was Goddeſ. 
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VI Is 79. Why leave we not the fatal Trojan Shore, &c.] 
The Artifice of this Speech (according to/Drony/ius of Hali- 
carnaſſas in his fecond Diſcourſe, reg} -{oyyuarioutay) is ad- 
mirably:carry'd on ta open an Accuſation againſt Agamemnon, 

_ whom Achilles sto be the "Cauſe of all their. Miſeries. 
He directs himſelf not to the Aﬀembly;' but to Hgamemmmi 
he names not only the Plague but the War too, as having 
exhauſted them all, which was/evidently due to his Family. 
He leads the Augurs he would conſult, by pointing at ſome- 
thing lately done with reſpect to Apollo. And while he con- 


nd 


tinues within the: guard of civil Expreſſion, ſcatteriug his 
pen 5 W 
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laſinaations, he encourages thoſe who may have more Know) 
ledge to ſpeak out boldly, by letting them ſee there is a Party 
the following Speech of Chalras, whoſe demand of Procettion 

ſhows. upon whom the Offence is to be plac d. 


— 
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VIxXSE 85: By myſtic Dreams.) It does not ſeem 
that by the word ve an Interpreter of Dreams is 
meant, for we have no hint of any preceding Dteam which 
wants to be * We may therefore more pro- 
bably refer it to ſach who td ( after performing proper 
Rites) to lie down at ſome ſacred Place, and expect a 
Dream from the Gods upon any. particular Subject which 
they deſir d. That this was a Practice amongſt them, ap- 

pears from the Temples of Anphiaraus in Bœotia, and Po- 
dalirius in Apulia, where the Enquirer was oblig'd to ſleep at 
the Altar upon the. Skin of the Beaſt he had ſacrificd in 
order to obtain an Anſwer. ..It is in this manner that La- 
zmus in I ingils ſeventh Book goes to dream in the Tem- 
ple of Faunus, vhere we have a particular Deſcription of 
the whole Cuſtom. Strabo, Lib. 16. has ſpoken con- 
cerning the Temple of Jeruſalem as a Place of this Nature; 
ce where (lays he) the People either dream'd for themſelves, 
« or procurd ſome good Dreamer to do it:“ By which 
it ſhould ſeem he had read ſomething concerning the Viſions 
of their Prophets, as that which Samuel had when he 
was order d to fleep a third time before the Ark, and upon 
doing ſo had an Account of the Deſtruction of Elis Houſe : 
or that which happen'd to Solomon after having ſacrific d be- 
fore the Ark. at Gibeon. The ſame Author alſo has men- 
tion d the Temple of Serapss in his ſeventeenth Book as a 
Place for receiving Oracles by Dreams. 


Selz 2040109; vd ino bo 2. 241 255 . 
- 'Vzx$8'97- Belov'd of Jove, Achilles !] Theſe Appellations 
of Praiſe and Honour with which the Heroes in Hamer fo 
unn! | frequently 
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frequently ſaldte each other, were agreeable to the Style of 
the ancient Times, as „ "2 from ſeveral of the like Na- 
ture in the Scripture. Milton has not been wanting to give 
his Poem this Caſt of Antiquity, throughout which our firſt 
Parents almoſt always accoſt each other with ſome Title that 
expreſſes a Reſpect to the Dignity of N Nature. 
Daughter of God and Man , immortal Eve. 
Adam, Earth's hallow'd Mould of God inſpir d. 
Offepring of Heavn and Earth, and all Earth's Lord. &c. 


XIX. 


| ui 115. Not even the Chief.] After Achilles had 


brought in Chalcas by his dark Doubts concernin ee. 


non, 'Chalcas who -perceiv'd them; and was unwilling to be 
the firſt that nam d the King, artfally demands a Protection 


in ſuch a manner, as confirms thoſe Doubts, and extorts 


from him that warm and particular Expreſſion © that he would 
« protect him even againſt Agamemnon,” who, as he ſays, is 
now the greateſt Man of Greece, to hint that at the Expi- 
ration of the War he ſhould be again reduc'd to be barely 
King of Mycene. This Place Plutarch takes notice of as the 
firſt in which Achilles ſhews his Contempt of Sovereign Au- 
IT IH": XX. 

Vr ASE 117. The Blameleſs Prieſt.] The Epithet d4yupey 


or blameleſs, is frequent in Homer, but not always us'd with 
ſo much Propriety as here. The Reader may obſerve that 


Care has not been wanting thro? this Tranſlation to pony 


thoſe Epithets which are peculiar to the Author, whenever 
they receive any Beauty from the Circumſtances about them: 
as this of blameleſs manifeſtly does in the preſent Paſſage. 


It is not only apply'd to a Prieſt, but to one who being con- 


ſcious of the Truth, prepares with an honeſt Boldneſs to diſ- 


cover it. 


XXI. Vas E 
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VIS 13 1. Augar accurſt.} This Expreſſion is not meerly 


£1 * FEY 


thrayry out by cha 
King when he ask'd Protection; that he harbour'd Anger in 
his Heart. For it aims at the Prediction Chalcas had given 
at Aulis nine Mears before, for the ſacrificing his Daughter 
Ipbigenia,  . / ꝗ ed N moped. 
This, and the two following Lines are in a manner Repe- 
titions of the ſame thing thrice over. It is left to the Rea- 
der to conſider how far it may be allow'd, or rather praiſed 
for a Beauty, when we conſider with Euſtatbius that it is 
2 maſt natural Effect of Anger to be full of Words and in- 
fiſting on that which galls us. We _ add, that theſe re- 
iterated Expreſſions might be ſuppos d to be thrown out 
one aſter another, according as Agamenmen is ſtruck in the 

Confuſion of his Paſſion, firſt by the Remembrance of one 
Prophecy, and then of another, which-the fame Man had 
utter'd againſt him. tos Anise 2 7 md 0 10 


Xx! 


VIISE 143. Nor half ſo deat were Clytemneſtra's Charms.] 
Agamemnon having heard the Charge which Chalcas drew up 
_ againſt him in two Particulars, that he had affronted the 
Prieſt, and refus'd to reſtore his Daughter ; he offers one An- 
{wer which gives ſoftening Colours to both, that he lov'd 
her as well as his Queen Chyemneſtra for her Perfecti- 
ons. Thus he would ſeem to ſatisfy the Father by Kind- 

neſs to his Daughter, to excuſe himſelf before the Greeks for 
what/is paſt, and to make a Merit of yielding her in the fol- 
lowing Lines, and ſacrificing his Paſſion for their Safety. 


N 


" Vaxss 155. Hiſariate King.] Here, where this Paſſion of 


Anger grows loud, it ſeems proper to prepare the Reader, 
— prevent his Miſtake in the Character o 
* 2 might 


* 


by chance, but proves what Chalcas ſaid of the 


Achilles, which 


Z , ²˙ œꝶä I CRTCCCOEES hoc 
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might ſhock him in ſeveral Particulars following. We ſhould 
know that the Poet has rather ſtudy d Nature than Per- 
ſection in the laying down his Characters. He reſolvd 
to ſing the Conſequences of Anger; he conſider'd what Vir- 
tues and Vices would conduce moſt to bring his Moral out of 
the Fable; and artfully diſpos d them in his chief Perſons 


after the manner in which we generally find them; making 


the Fault which moſt peculiarly attends any good Quality, to 
reſide with it. Thus he has plac'd Pride with Magnanimity in 
Agamemnon, and Craft with Prudence in Uhyſſes. And thus 
we . muſt take his Achilles, not as a meer heroick diſpaſ- 
fion'd Character, but as one compounded of Courage and 
Anger; one who finds himſelf almoſt invincible, and aſ- 
ſumes an uncontroul'd Carriage upon the Self-conſciouſneſs 
of his Worth; whoſe high Strain of Honour will not ſuffer 
him to betray his Friends or fight againſt them, even when 


he thinks they have affronted him; but whoſe inexorable Re- 
ſentment will not let him hearken to any Terms of Accom- 
modation. Theſe are the Lights and Shades of his Cha- 


racer, which Homer has heighten'd and darkned in Extreams ; 


becauſe-on the one fide Valour is the darling Quality of Epic a 


Poetry, and on the other, Anger the particular Subject of 

his Poem. When Characters thus mix d are well conducted, 

tho they be not morally beautiful quite through, they con- 
duce more to the end, and are ſtill poetically perfect. 


Plaarch takes occaſion from the Obſervation of this Con- 


duct in Homer, to applaud his juſt Imitation of Nature and 


Truth, in repreſenting Virtues and Vices intermixed in his 
Heroes: contrary to the Paradoxes and ſtrange Poſitions of 


the Stoicks, who held that no Vice could conſiſt with Virtue, 
nor the leaſt Virtue with Vice. Plut. de aud. Poetis. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 169. Great as thou art, and like a God in Fight.| 


The Words in the Original are Os, A Ulyſſes + 
ſoon after calbd Ag, and others in other Places. The Phraſe 
of Divine or God-htke is not uſed by the Poet to ſignify Per- 


fection in Men, but apply'd to con iderable Perſons upon ac- 


F count 
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count of ſome particular Qualification or Advantage which 

they were poſſeſs d of far above the common Standard of 
Mankind. Thus it is aſcrib'd to Achilles upon account: of 
his great Valour, to LMM es for his Preheminence in Wiſdom, 
even to Paris for his exceeding Beauty, and to CHtemneſtirs 
for ſeveral fair Endowments, e. 
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Vr ISI 172. Firſt let the juft Equivalent.) The Reaſoning 
in point of Right between Aobillas and Agamemuon ſeems to 
be this. Acbilles pleads that Agamenmon could not ſeize upon 
any other Man's Captive without a new Diſtribution, it being 
an Invaſion of private Property. On the other hand, a8 
Aamomnoms Power was limited, how came it that all the 
Grecian Captains would ſubmit to an _—_ and arbitrary 
Action? I think the legal Pretence for his ſeiaing Briſeis 
muſt have been founded upon that Law, hereby the Com- 
mander in Chief had the Power of taking what part of the 
Prey he pleas'd for his own Uſe: And he being obliged to 
reſtore es he had taken, it ſeem'd but juſt that he ſhould 
have a ſecond Choice. fe e 18 

XXVI. 
VIEISE 213. Aud dart thou threat to ſnatch my Prige away, 
Due to the Deeds of many à dreadful Day?) 
The Anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon the account 
of Women, but yet it is obſervable that there is a different. 

Air with which they are conducted. Aamemuom a $ as 
a Lover, Achilles as a Warriour : The one ſpeaks of Chry/ers 
as a Beauty whom he valu'd equal to his Wife, and whoſe 
Merit was too conſiderable to: Be eaſily reſign' d; the other 
treats Briſeis as a Slave, whom he is concern'd to preſerve 
in point of Honour, and as a Teſtimony of his Glory. 
Hence it is that we never hear him mention her but 
as his Hpoil, the Reward of War, the Gift the Græcians 
gave him, or the like Expreſſions :- and accordingly he yields 
her up, not in Grief: for a Miſtreſs whom be loles but in 

Sullenneſs 


be FIRST BOOK. 


Sullenneſs ſor an Injury that is done him. This Obſervation 
is Madam Dacier's; ant will often appear juſt as we proceed 
farther. Nothing is finer than the Moral: exhibited ro us 
in this Quarrel, of the Blindneſß and Partiality of Mankind 
to their On Faults: The GEraciam make a War to reco- 
ver a Woman that was faviſh'd, and are in danger to flil id 
the Attempt by a Diſpute about another. Agamemmon while 
he is revenging a Rape, commits one; and Achillet while he is 
in the utmoſt Fury himſelf, reproaches Agamemnon for his 
paſſionate Tempeeer. bY al. 0 
I: Iz! 1 Nn aan 


218 F nden np dope Zabel 
Ves 225. Ih, | mighty Marriour.] Achilles having 
threaten d to leave them in the former Speech, and ſpoken 
of his Acts of War; the Poet here puts an artful Piece of 
Spite in the Month of Agamemnon, making him opprobriouſſy 
brand his Retreat as à Flight, ard leſſen the Appearance of 
his Courage by calling it the Love of Contention and Slaughter. 


XXVII. 


ern 


- 


Vexss 229. Kings, the Gods ditingui/Þ'd Cure] In the 


Original it is AwrgsÞ&/G, or nurſt by Jove. Homer often 
uſes to call his Kings by fuch N as Awyevele; born of the 
Gods, or Auoręscheis, bred by the Gods ; by which he points out 
to themſelves, the Offices they were ordain'd for; and to 
their People, the Reverence that ſhould be pay'd-them. Theſe 


Expreſſions of his are perfectly in the exalted Style of the 


ern Nations, and correſpondent to thoſe Places of holy 
8 pture where they are calld Gods, and the Sons of the moſt 


XXIX. 


VrRSE 261, Minerva /wift deſcended from above.] Homer 
having by degrees raisd Achilles to fuch a Pitch of Fury as to 
make him capable of attempting Agamenmos's Life in the 
Council, Pallas the Goddeſs of Wiſdom deſcends, and being 
ſeen only by him, pulls him back in the very Inſtant of 


Execution. He parlies with her a while as imagining! ſhe. 
* | | | would 


2 


/ 


19 


20 


works 


All. this is a moſt beautiful Paſſage whoſe Moral is evident, 


OBSERVATIONS on 


would adviſe him to proceed, but upon the promiſe of 4 
time wherein there ſhould be a full Reparation of his Ho- 
nour, he ſheaths his Sword in Obedience to her. She aſcends 
to Heaven, and he being left ro himſelf, falls again upon 
his General with bitter Expreſſions. The Allegory here may 
be allow ꝰd by every Reader to be unforc'd : The Prudence of 
Achilles checks him in the raſheſt Moment of his Anger, it 
upon him unſeen to others, but does not entirely pred 
vail upon him to deſiſt, till he remembers his o Import- 
tance, and depends upon it that there will be a neceffity of 
their courting him at any Expence into the Alliance again. 
Having perſuaded himſelf by ſuch Reflections, he 2 
to attack his General, but thinking that he ſacrifices enough 
to Prudence by this Forbearance, lets the thought of it vaniſh 
from him, and no ſooner is W —— but he falls into 
more violent Reproaches for the Gratification of his Paſſion. 


1 


xXx. 


VIISI 268. Known bythe Names that ſparkled from her Eyes. 
They who carry on this Allegory after the moſt minute man- 
ner, refer this to the Eyes of Achilles, as indeed we muſt, 
if we entirely deſtroy the bodily Appearance of Minerva. But 
what Poet deſigning to have his Moral ſo open; would take 
pains to form it into a Fable? In the proper mythological 
Senſe, this Paſſage ſhould be referr'd to Mimerua: according 
to an Opinion of the Ancients, who ſupposd that the 
Gods kl a peculiar Light in their Eyes. That Homer 
was not ignorant of this Opinion appears from his uſe' of 
it in other Places, as when in the third [had Helena by 
this means diſcovers Venus and that he meant it here is 
particularly aſſerted by Heliodorus in the third Book of 
his Athiopici Hiſtory. © The Gods, ſays he, are known in 
<< their Apparitions to Men by the fix'd Glare of their Eyes, 
< or their gliding Paſſage through Air without moving the 
Feet; theſe Marks Homer has us d from his Knowledge of 
« the AZgypriian Learning, applying one to Pallas, "_ 
| ds e the 


— 


1 
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e the other to Neptune:” Madam Dacier has gone into, 4 
the - contrary Opinion, and blames: Euſtathius and others 
without overthröwing theſe Authorities, or aſſigning any 
other Reaſon but that it was not apy for Minerva's Eyes 


- to /parkle, when her Speech was #1 
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VIXSE 298. Thou Dog in Forehead.) It has been one of 

the Objections againſt the Manners of Homer's Heroes, that 

they are abuſive. Monſ. de la Motte affirms in his Diſcourſe 

upon the Mad, that great Men differ from the vulgar in their 

manner of expreſſing their Paſſion; but certainly in violent 

Paſſions (fach as thoſe of Achilles and wen) the Great 

are as ſubject as any others to theſe Sallies ; of which we 

have frequent Examples both from Hiſtory and Experience. 

Plutarch, taking notice of this Line, gives it as a particular 
Commendation of Homer, that © he conſtantly affords us a 8 
cc fine Lecture of Morality in his Reprehenſions and Praiſes, 
ce by referring them not to the Goods of Fortune or the 

« Body, but thoſe of the Mind, which are in our Power, and 

« for which we are blameable or praiſe-worthy. Thus, ſays 

ce he, AMamemnon is reproach'd for Impudence and Fear, 
, 4jax for vain-bragging, Idomeneus for the Love of Con- | 
te tention, and Ulyſſes does not reprove even 3 but ass : $ 
& a Babbler, tho! he had ſo many perſonal Deformities to | 
object to him. In like manner.alſo the Appellations and 

« Epithets with which they accoſt one another, are gene- 

ce rally founded on ſome diſtinguiſhing Qualification of 

« Merit, as Wiſe Ulyſſes, Hector equal to Jove in Mi 

ce dom, Achilles chief Glory of the Greeks,” and the like. 

Plutarch of reading Poets. * pes | 

XXXI. 
VERsE 299. In ambuſb'd Fights to dare.) Homer has mag- 

nify'd the Ambuſh as the boldeſt manner of Fight. They 
went upon thoſe Parties with a few Men only, and 3 


the moſt daring of the Army, on Occaſions of the greate 
Hazard, 


22 OnS#RVATION 8. on 


Hazard, 1 they were therefore more empog'd than in a 
regular Bartel. Thus /domehevs in the thirteenth. Book er- 
Preſsly tells Meriomẽs that the greateſt Courage appears in 
this way of Service, each Man pn a manner ann, * 
to the Proof of it. n rt a0 


XXX. 


© Vans8 30. . Now bb Greed Sceptre] FL in this 
Place blames Euftathins, for ſaying that Homer makes Achilles 
in his Paſſion ſwear by the firſt thing he meets with; and 
then aſſigns (as from "himſelf ) two Cauſes which the other 
had mention'd. ſo plainly. before, that it is a wonder they 
„ be over-look'd.. The Subſtance of the whole Paſſage 
on Eu athins is, that if we conſider the Sceptre {i y 4 
W , Achilles after the manner of the Ancients. 
his Tranſpo rt the firſt thing to ſwear by; but that - 
himſelf la in the Proceſs of the Deſcription aſſi gn'd Reaſons 
2 why it is proper for the Occaſion, | which may rage may | 
conſidering it Symbolically; Firſt, That as — Wood being 
cut from * Tree will never re- unite and flouriſh, ſo: neither 
ſhould their Amity ever flouriſh again, after they were divided 
by this. Contention. Secondly, That a Sceptre being the 
| | mark of Power and Symbol of Juſtice, to {wear by it might 
W in effect be "M7 ſwearing: by the God of Power, and 
| by Juſtice itſelf ; and 5 it is ſpoken of by Aal, 
3 J. Polit. as a uſual ſolemn Oath of Kings. 
I cannot leave this Paſſage without ſhowing in Queoktion 
to ſome Moderns who have criticiz'd upon it as tedious, that 
it has been eſteem'd a Beauty of ſo fine a Nature by the An- 
cients as to engage them in * Imitation. Virgil has almoſt 
tranſcrib'd it _ is 12 £9. for the Sceptre of Latinus. | 


| . 


Ut ſceptrum hoc ( ſeeptrum 1 forte gerebat) 
Nunquan fronde levs fundet virgulta nec umbras ; 
Cum ſemel in ſilvis imo de ſtirpe reciſum, 
Matre caret, poſuitque comas & brachia ferro: 
Olim arbos, nunc artificis manus ere decoro 
Iuncluſu, Parribuſque dedit glare . | 
3 _ But 


. 
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But 4 cannot think this comes up to the Spirit or Propriety 
of Homer, notwithſtanding the Judgment of Hcaliger who de- 
cides for Virgil upon a trivial compariſon of the Wording in 
ach, of 5. tap. 3. Poet. 255 It fails in a greater Point than any 
he has mention d, which is chat being there us d on occa- 
ion of a Peate, it has no emblematical reference to Diviſion, 
and yet deſcribes the cutting of the Wood and its Incapacity 
to bloom and branch again, in as many Words as Homer. It 
is borrow'd by Valerims Flacens in his third Book, where he 
makes Jaſon {wear as a Warriour W 


Hun ego magnanimi ſpolium Diahmadonis haſtam, 

U femel e avulſa 1 2 matre perempta, 

Jus neque jum fronges virides neque proferet umbras, 
Nada minifteria & daras whit horrida pugnas, | 
227. —Ä— | n | 
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And indeed, however he may here borrow ſome Expreſſions 
from /g4l or fall below him in others, he has nevertheleſs 
kept to Homer in the Emblem, by introducing the Oath 
upon Jaſons Grief for ſailing to Colchis without «Hercules, 
when he had ſeparated himſelf from the Body of the Argonauts 

to ſearch after Hylas. To render the Beauty of this Paſſage 
more manifeſt, the Alluſion is inſerted. (but with the feweſt 
Words poſſible) in this Tranſlation, * * . 


VIrXSE 324. Thy Naſbmeſt made the braveſt Greek thy Fog.) 
Tho! ſelf-praiſe had not been agreeable to the haughty Na- 
ture of Achilles, yet Plutarch has mention'd a Caſe, and with 
reſpe& to him, herein it is allowable. He fays that Achilles 
has at other times aſcrib'd his Succeſs to Jupiter, but it is 
permitted to.a Man of Merit and Figure who is injuriouſſy 
dealt with, to ſpeak frankly 'of himſelf to thoſe who are for- 
SD IO C 
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A oy VERSE 333. Ts Cenerations.] The Commentators make 
| not Neftor to have liv'd three hundred Years: (according to 
. Ovid's Opinion;) they take the word-y&zz not to ſignify a 
| Century or Age of the World; but a Generation, or compaſs 
* 2 of Time in which one Set of Men flouriſh, Which in the com- 
mon Computation is thirty Vears; and accordingly it is here 
tranſlated as much the more probable.. 
From what Neſtor ſays in this Speech, Madam Dacier com- 
putes the Age he was of, at the end of the Trojan War. The 
Fight of the Lapimhe and Centaurs fell out fifty five or ſixty 
Years before the War of Troy: The Quarrel of Agamemnon 
and Achilles happen'd in the tenth and laſt Year of that War. 
It was then TE five or ſixty five Years ſince Neſtor fought 
againſt the Centaurs ; he was capable at that time of giving 
Counſel, fo that one cannot imagine him to have been under 
twenty: From whence it will appear that he was now almoſt 
arriv'd to the Concluſion of his third Age, and about four- 
ſcore and five, or fourſcore and fix Years of Age. © 
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XXXVI. W 527 
Vr RSE 339, bat Shame.] The Quarrel having riſen 
to its higheſt Extravagance, Neftor-the wiſeſt and * 
Greek is raiſed to quiet the Princes, whoſe Speech is therefore 
fram' d entirely with an oppoſite Air to all which has been 
hitherto ſaid, ſedate and inoffenſive. He begins with a ſoft 
affectionate Complaint which he oppoſes to their Threats 
and haughty Language; he reconciles their Attention in an 
awful manner, by putting them in mind that they hear one 
whom their Fathers and the greateſt Heroes have heard with 
deference. He ſides with neither, that he might not anger 
any one, while he adviſes them to the proper Methods of 
Reconciliation; and he appears to ſide with both while he 
praiſes each, that they may be induc d by the Recollection 
of one another's Worth to return to that Amity which would 
bring Succeſs to the Cauſe, It was not however — | 
| Wit 


them, for then the Anger would be at an end which was pro- 
os d to be ſang through the whole. Homer has not therefore 


with tlie Plan of che Poem that this ſhould entirely appeaſe 


made this Speech to have its full Succeſs; and yet that the 


Eloquence of his Meſtor might not be thrown out of Character 
by its proving unavailable, he takes care that the Violence 
with which. the Diſpute was manag d ſhould abate immediately 
upon his i ; 
was right, Achilles promiſes not to fight for Briſeis it ſhe 
ſhould be ſent for, and the Council Aiffgtves. | | 
It is to be obſerv'd that this Character of Authority and 
Wiſdom in Neſtor, is every where admirably uſed by Homer, 
and made to exert itſelf thro? all the great Emergencies of 
the Poem. As he quiets the Princes here, he propoſes that 
'Expedient which reduces the Army into their Order after the 
Sedition in the ſecond Book. When the Greeks are in the 
utmoſt Diſtreſſes, tis he who adviſes the building the Fortifi- 
cation before the Fleet, which is the chief means of preſer- 
ving them. And it is by his Perſuaſion. that Patroclus puts 
on the Armour of Achilles, which occaſions the Return of 
that Heroe, and the Conqueſt of Troy. 


XXXVI. 


VIISIE 394. No more Achilles draws 

His conqu ring Sword in any Womar's Cauſe.) 

When Achilles promiſes not to conteſt for Briſeis, he expreſſes 
it in a ſharp deſpiſing Air, I will not fight for the ſake of a 
Woman: by which he glances at Helena, and caſts an oblique 
Reflection upon thoſe Commanders whom he is about to leave 
at the Siege for her Cauſe. One may obſerve how well it is 
fancy'd of the Poet, to make one Woman the ground of a 
Quarrel which breaks an Alliance that was only form'd upon 


" Agamemnon confefles that all he ſpoke 


account of another: and how much the Circumſtance thus 


conſider'd contributes to keep up the Anger of Achilles, for 
carrying on the Poem beyond this Diſſolution of the Council. 
For (as he himſelf argues with Uly//es in the 9th [had) it is 
as reaſonable for him to retain his Anger upon the account of 
Briſèis, as for the Brothers with all Greece to carry on a 

H | War 
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War upon the ſcore of Helena. I do not know that any 
Commentator has taken notice of this Sarcaſm of Achilles, 
which I think a very obvious one. +7 455 . | 


XXXVIII. | 
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VIS 413. The Ablutions,} All our former Enghſh Tranſ- 
lations ſeem to have errd in the Senſe of this Line; the 
word er being differently render d by. them, Offaſs, or 
Emtrails, or Purgaments, or Ordures, a groſs Set of Ideas 
of which Homer is not guilty. The word comes from 
du, eluo, the ſame Verb from whence #nvwudvorro, which 
precedes in the Line, is deriv'd. So that the Senſe ap- 
waſl'd, and threw 


| pears to be as it is render'd here 2 
away their Waſhings.] Perhaps this Luſtration might be 


uſed as a Phyſical Remedy in cleanſing them from the 
Infection of the Plague: as Pauſanias tells us it was by 
the Arcadians, from whence he ſays the Plague was called 
apr * the Greeks. th f | 


xxxx. 


VIS EE 430. At awful diſtance ſilent.] There was requird 
a very remarkable Management to preſerve all the Characters 
which are concern'd in this nice Conjuncture, wherein the 
Heralds were to obey at their Peril. Agamemnon was to be 
gratify d by an Inſult on Achilles, and Achilles was to ſuffer fo 
as might become his Pride, and not have his violent Temper 
provok d. From all this the Poet has found the Secret to 
extricate himſelf, by only taking care to make his Heralds 
ſtand in ſight, and ſilent. Thus they neither make Aa- 
memnon's Majelty ſuffer by uttering their Meſſage ſubmiſſively, 
nor occafion a rough Treatment from Achilles by demanding 
Briſeis in the peremptory Air he order'd ; and at the ſame 
time Achilles is gratify'd with the Opportunity of giving her 
up, as if he rather ſent her than was forc'd to relinquiſh her. 
The Art of this has been taken notice of by Eyſtathims. 
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+ Vers 45t- She in ſoft Sorrows.) The Behaviour of Bri- 
| feis in her Departure is no leſs beautifully imagin'd than the 
former. A French or Italian Poet had laviſſrd all his Wit 
and Paſſion in two long Speethes on this Occaſion, which 
the Heralds mult have wept to hear; inſtead of which Homer 
gives us a fine Picture of Nature; We ſee Briſeis paſſing un- 
willingly: along, . with a dejected Air, melted in Tenderneſs, 
and not able to utter a word: And in the Lines immediately 
following, we have 2 Cuntraſie to this in the gloomy Reſent- 
ment of Achilles, who ſuddenly retires to the Shore and vents 
his Rage aloud to the Seas. The Variation of the Numbers 
juſt. in this, Place adds a great Beauty to it, which has been 
endeavour d at in the Tranſlation. $f pra lt ER 


XLI. | I PO 


Vsxss 458. There bath'd in Tears, | Euftathins obſerves oti 
this Place that it is no Weakneſs in Heroes to weep, but the 
very Effect of Humanity and Proof of a generous Temper F 
for which he offers ſeveral Inſtances, and takes notice that 
if Sophocles would not let Ajax weep, it is becauſe he is drawn 
rather as a Madman than a Heroe. But this general Ob- 
ſervation is not all we can offer in excuſe for the Tears of 
Achilles : His are Tears of Anger and Diſdain (as I have ven- 
tur d to call them in the Tranſlation) of which a great and 5 
fiery Temper is more ſuſceptible than any other; and even 
in this . Fal has taken care to Ka the high Cha- 
racer, by making him retire to vent his Tears out of fight. 
And we may add to theſe an Obſervation of which 2 
Dacier is fond, which is, the Reaſon why Agamemnon parts 
not in Tears from Chry/ers; and Achilles out from Briſeis: 
The one parts willingly from his Miſtreſs, and becauſe he 
does it for his People's Safety it becomes an Honour to him : 
the other is parted unwillingly, and becauſe his General takes 
her by force the Action reflects a Diſhonour upon him. 
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XLII. 


Thundrer ow'd.) This alludes to a Story 


SS % - 


VAST 464. The 


which Achilles tells the Embaſſadors of Agamennon, Il. 9. 
That he had the Choice of two Fates: one leſs glorious ar 


gd 


home, but blefſed with a very long Life; the other full 


of Glory at 7, but then he was never to return. The 


Alternative being thus propos d to him (not from Jupiter 


but 7hetzs who reveal'd the Decree) he choſe the latter, 
which he looks upon as his due, ſince he gives away length of 
Life for it: and accordingly when he complains ro his Mo- 
ther of the Diſgrace he lies under, it is in this manner he 
makes a demand of Honour. ls. eee 
Monſ. de la Motte very judiciouſly obſerves, that but for 
this Fore-knowledge of the Certainty of his Death at 770, 
Achilless Character could bave drawn but little Eſteem 
from the Reader. A Heroe of a vicious Mind, bleſt only 
with a Superiority of Strength, and invulnerable into the bar- 
ain, was not very proper to excite Admiration ; bur Homer 
by this exquiſite Piece of Art has made him the greateſt of 


- 


Heroes, who is ſtill purſuing Glory in contempt of Death, 


and even under that Certainty generouſly devoting himſelf 


in every Action. 


XLIIII. 


'VtxsE 478. From Thebæ.] Homer who open d his Poem 
with the Action which immediately brought on Achillers An- 
ger, being now to give an Account of the ſame thing again, 
takes his Riſe more backward in the Story. Thus the Reader 
is inform'd in what he ſhould know, without having been 
delay'd from entering upon the promis'd Subject. This is the 
firſt Attempt which we ſee made towards the Poetical Me- 
thod of Narration, which differs from the Hiſtorical in that 
it does not proceed always directly in the Line of Time, but 
ſometimes relates things which have gone before when a 
more proper Opportunity demands it to make the Narration 


* 


more informing or beautiful. - 


be FIRE Book.) 


The foregoing Remark is in regard only to the firſt ſax 
Lines of this Speech! What follows is a Rehearſal of the. 
receding Actium of che Poem, almoſt in the ſame Words he 
2 uſed . it and is one: of,, thoſe, Faults 
which has with Juſtice been objected to our Author. It 
is not to be deny d but the Account. muſt be tedious, of what 
the Reader had been juſt before. inform d: and eſpecially 
when ve are given to undetſtand it was no way neceſſary, by 
what: Achilles ſays at the beginning, t Tens knew the 
whole Hrory: already. As to repeating the ſame Lines, 4 
Practice uſual with Homer, it is not ſo excuſable in this Place 
as in thoſe where Meſſages are deliver d in the Words they 
Were x eceiv'd; - OT: the like, it being unnatural 'to imagine, 
that the Perſon whom the Poet introduces as actually ſpeak- 
ing, ſhould fall into the ſelf- ſame Words that are us' d in the 
Narration by the Poet himſelf. Yet Milton was fo great an 
Admirer and Imitator of our Author, as not to have ſcrupled 
even this kind of Repetition. The Paſſage is at the end of 
his tenth Book, here Adam having declar d he would pro- 
ſtrate himſelf before God in certain particular Acts of Humi- 
liation, thoſe Acts are immediately after deſcrib'd by the 

Poet in the ſame Words. no. mfinh- 52 ARE 3. 
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 VixsE 514. Oft haſt thou'triwmph'd.) The Perſuaſive which 
Achilles is here made to put into the Mouth of Therjs, is moſt 
artfully contriv d to ſuit the preſent Exigency. You, ſays he, 
muſt intreat Jupiter to bring Miſeries on the Greeks who are 
protected by Juno, Neptune, and Minerva. Put him there- 
fore in mind that thoſe Deities were once his Enemies, and 
adjure him by that Service you did him when thoſe very Powers 
would have bound him, that he will now in his turn aſſiſt you 
Neve the Endeavours they will certainly oppoſe to my Wiſhes. 
r .£ AM aenand cit ogg od t. * 
As for the Story itſelf, ſome have thought (with whom is 
Madam Dacier) that there was ſome imperfect Tradition of 
the Fall of the Angels for their Rebellion; which the Greeks 
had receiv d by Commerce with Ægypt: and thus they ac- 
On I 


count 
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count the 3 6f ehe Gods, the Preci of Yultan 
from Heaven; And Joti“s threatnitig 7 Gods-with 
Tirtas in I 8. bile as ſo many Hines of Scripture 
imitated! But it ſeems not improhable that the Wars of 
Gods, Geſeribed by the Poets, Allade to the Confuſion of the 
Elements — they were t into their natural Order. 
It is almoſt generally agreed that by Jnpiten is meant the 
iber, ad U * gry ne a GT. oſophers ſup- 

os d the ig neos, and by its kind Influence 
on the Air 288 Cauſe of al Vegetation: Therefore 
omer ſays in the 14 Thad,” V. 346. That upon Jupizer's 


— his Wife, che Earth put 3 Perhaps 


Poetry, it is of uſe to che . themſelves: For it appe 


by Thetiy's aſſiſtitig Tupiter, may be meant that che watry Ele- 
ment ſubſiding and raking its e "my _ a End to 
this Combat of che denen, en 


T ©. noiting>A n bn 
unge $24 12 ow Briarcus, Wee F This 
manner ung the Gods ſpeak a Language different from 
Men (which is frequent in #omer) is a Circuniſtaace thar as far 
as it widens the diſtinction between di vine and human Na- 
tures, ſo far might tend to 57 hten the Reverence paid the 
Gods. But beſides this, difference is thus told in 


1 7 P 
2 bs - — 2 4 s a+ 
$ %\ 4 # 3 3 G mer 


like à kind of Teſtimony of their Inſpiration, or their 
verſe vith the Gods, and thereby ” OTA ro their 


Works! 
. 


j We, 534. The Sire of Gods, and all th Eiherial Train, 
Un the wurm Lim of abe fartheſt Main, : 
Now mix with Morals, nor diſaam to grace =» 
T The Feaſts of Ethiopia blameleſs Rack] 
The Ethiopians, ſays D:odoras, J. 3. are ſaid to be the In- 
ventors' of Pomps, Sacrifices, ſolemn ings, and other 
Hotiours paid to che Gods. From hence aroſe cheir Qlia- 
racter of Piety, which is here celebrated by Hamer. Among 


— there was an annual n at Diaſpuls, which Eustatius 


mentions, 


allo [Boar 


J mentions, 'whenein they. carry d about; the-Statues: of. Ju 

and the other Gods, | for wyelve, Days, according — oo 
Number : 6 which if'we a0 the ancient. Cuſtom of ſetting 
Meat before Statues, dt 
Fable eaſily ariſe But it would be 4 I = 
imagine a ce Bae that Hamer r 
cating and drinking upon Earth: a 


wu n 


bob ate mip 70 . 
Ou v err A. , dena cen, 123 
Tune . d W 


1 chat by Jupiter „ here mentioc d' is 


meant the dun, and that the — Twelve hints at the 


twelve Signs; hut whatever may; be ſaid in a critical Defence 
of this Opinion, I believe the Reader will be ſatisfyd that 
Homer conſider d as @ Poet would have his Machinery under- 
ſtood upon that Syſtem of the Gads which is properly Grgcean, 

One may take notice here, that it were to be wiſh'd ſome 
Paſlage were found in any awhentic Author that might tell 


us the time of the Year when the Azbiopians kept this 


Feſtival at Diff For from thence one might 
che rener 


Iliad are repreſented to have happen'd ; and perhaps by that 
means farther explain the Beauty and Propriety of many Paſ- 


5 in the Poem. 


determine 


XLVIL. 


600. The dunner H we ovaliter this Paſſage, i it 
is not made t0-ſhine in Poetry: All that gan be done is $0 
give it Numbers, and endeavour to ſet dhe Partipulass in a 
diftin& View, Bur if we take it in avather Light, and 45 2 
Piece of Learning, it is valuable for being the moſt act 
Account of che ancient Sacrifices any — s. There 
is fixſt the Ruzificatian, by waſhing pf Hands. Secondly che 


offering up of Prayers. Thirdly the Mela, r Burley Cabes 


thrown 6 the .  Fourthly the manner of killing i 
"3H wit 


- 


it will appear à Rite from which the | 


*. AN he was 1 4 | 
ver guilty m n dun cheſs heit in the fit Book 
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with the Head turi'd upwards to the celeſtial Gods (as 
turn'd it downwards When they offer d to the Infernals:} 
Fifthly their ſelecting the Thi — Fat for their Gods 7 | 
the beſt of the Sari ce, and t ſing about them 
cur from every, part for a Reptel entation | of the hole! 
(Henee the This „ or *uygla, are frequently usd in ms 
and the Greek: Pas for the e Victim.) Sixthly the Ei- 
bation of Wine. Seventhly conſuming the Thighs in the 
Fire of the Altar. Eighthly the Sacrificers drefling and Feaſts 
ing on the reſt, vis Joy and Hymns to the Gods. Thus 
punctually have the ancient Poets and in particular Homer, 
written with a care and reſpe& to Religion. One may 
ſtion whether any Country as much a Stranger to Chrilla 
nity as we are to Heatheniſm, might be ſo well inform d 
out Poets in the Worſhip ben to wy Profeſſion of R 
ligion at preſent. 

am obliged to take notice how ine Mr. Drijden has 
miſtaken the Senſe of this Paſſage, and the Cuſtom of Anti- 
quity; for in his Tranſlation, the Cakes are thrown into che 
Fire inſtead of being caſt on the Victim; the Sactificers'are 
made to eat the Thighs and whatever belon gd to the Gods; 
and no part of the Victim is conſum' d for a Burnt⸗ offering, 
ſo that in effect there is no Sacrifice at all. Some of the Mi- 
ſtakes (particularly that of iurning the Roaſt-mear on the Spits, 
which was not known in Homer's Days)" he was led into 9 | 
cm Tranſlation. IJ} 
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_ Vrxsx 681. The fanbfal, fd irrevocable $ u.] There 


are among Men three things by which the Efficacy of a Pro- 


miſe may be made void; the Deſign not to perform it, the 
want of Power to bring it to paſs, and the Inſtabiliry of out 
Tempers, from all which Homer ſaw that the Divinity muſt 
be exempted, and therefore he deſcribes the Nod, or Ratifi- 


cation of f Jupiter's word, as faithful in O oſition to Fraud, 


fare of being perform'd in Oppoſition to Weakneſs, and irre- 
— in O re to our M wer and of a rr N | 


* 75 : | | XLIX. 


re 
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' Vsn88 68g. He ſpoke, and awful bengs.] This Deſcription 
of the Majeſty of Jupiter has nog. exceedingly grand 
and venerable, Macrobius reports, that Phiaias having made 
his Olympian Jupiter which paſt for one of the greateſt Mi- 
racles of Art, he => _ * what 8 fram d fo 

divine a Figure, er d, it was at 
which he nd in theſe Lines of Homer. The 22. 


has alſo taken notice of ¶irgilss imitating it, I. 10. 


Direrat, idque ratum Stygi: per flumina fratrjs, 
Per pice torrentes atraque voragene ripas ; 


Annuit, & totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 


Here indeed he has preſery'd the Nod with its ſtupendous Ef- 
fe&, the making the Heavens tremble. But he has neglected 
the Deſcription of the Eyebrows and the Hair, thoſe chief 
Pieces of Imagery from whence the Artiſt took the Idea of 
a Countenance proper for the King of Gods and Men. 7 

Thus far Macrobzus, whom Scaliger anſwers in this manner; 
Au Iudunt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias : Etiam ſane Homero 
puto illum ſciſſe, Jovem non carere ſuperciltis & ceſaree. 


” L. 


VSE 694. Jove aſſumes the Throne.) As Homer makes 
the firſt Council of his Men to be one continued Scene of 
Anger, whereby the Grecian Chiefs became divided, ſo he 
makes the firſt Meeting of the Gods to be ſpent in the ſame 
Paſhon ; whereby Jupiter is more fix d to aſſiſt the Tran 
and Juno more incens d againſt them. Thus the Deſign 
of the Poem goes on: the Anger which began the Book 
overſpreads all exiſtent Beings by the latter end of it: Hea- 
ven and Earth become engag d in the Subject, by which it 
riſes to a great Importance in the Reader's Eyes, and is ha- 
ſten'd forward into the briskeſt Scenes of Action that can be 
fram'd upon that violent Paſſion. | 


K 820 = LI. Vrass 
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LI. 


VSI 698. Say, ariful Manager.] The Gods and God- 
deſſes being deſeribd with all the Deſires and Pleaſures, the 
Paſſions and Humours of Mankind, the Commentators have 
taken a Licence from thence to draw not only moral Obſer- 
vations, but alſo ſatyrical Reflections out of this part of the 
Poet. Theſe I am ſorry to ſee fall fo hard upon Womankind; 
and all by Jas means. Sometimes ſhe procures them 4 
Leſſon for their Curioſity and Unquietneſs, and at other times 


for their loud and vexatious Tempers. Juno deſerves them on 


the one hand, Jupiter thunders them out on the other, and 
the learned Gentlemen are very particular in enlarging with 
Remarks on both ſides. In her firſt Speech they make the 
Poet deſcribe the inquiſitive Temper of Womankind in gene- 
ral, and their Reſtleſneſs if they are not admitted into ey 


Secret. In his Anſwer to this, they trace thoſe Methods of 


grave Remonſtrance by which ir is proper for Husbands to 
calm them. In her Reply, they find it is the Nature of Wo- 
men to be more obſtinate for being yielded to: and in his 
ſecond Return to her, they ſee the laſt Method to be uſed 
with them upon failure of the firſt, which is the Exerciſe of 


: >. > Authority. 


Mr. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt Severi 
upon the Ladies, and ſpirited the whole with fatyrical Addi- 
tions of his own. But Madam Dacier (who has elſewhere 


animadverted upon the SO Biſhop of Theſſalonica, for his 


ſage Admonitions againſt the Fair Sex) has not taken the 
leaſt notice of this general Defection from Complaiſance in 
all the Commentators. She ſeems willing to give the whole 
Paſſage a more important Turn, and incline us to think that 
Homer deſign'd to repreſent the Folly and Danger of prying 
into the Secrets of Providence. Tis thrown into that Air in 
khis Tranſlation, not only as it is more noble and inſtructive 
in general, but as it is more reſpectful to the Ladies in par- 
ticular-·; nor ſhould we (any more than Madam Dacier) have 
mention d what thoſe old Fellows have ſaid, but to defire 
their Protection againſt ſome modern Criticks their Diſciples, 
who may arraign this Proceeding. LI. VEersE 
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+, Ven$2713, Nolh l the large Orbe.) The Greek is Body 


nir Hen, Which is commonly tranſlated The venerable Ox- 


Juno. Madam Darier very well obſerves that gi is only 
55 augmentative Particle, and ſignifies no more than valde. 
It may be added, that the Imagination of Oxen having larger 
Eyes than ordinary is ill grounded; and has no Foundation 
in Truth; their Eyes are no larger in proportion than thoſe 
of Men, or of moſt other Animals. But be it as it will, the 
deſign of the Poet which is only to expreſs the Largeneſs of 
her Eyes, is anſwer'd in this Paraphraſe. 


VIRSE 741. Thus interpord the Archueth divine.] This 
Quarrel of the Gods being come to its height, the Poet makes 
Fulcan interpoſe, who, freely puts them in mind of Pleaſure; 
inoffenſively adviſes Juno, illuſtrates his Advice by an Exam- 
ple of his own Misfortune, turning the Jeſt on himſelf to 
enliven the Banquet; and concludes the Part he is to ſupport 
with ſerving Nectar about. Homer had here his Minerva or 


Wiſdom to interpoſe again, and every other Quality of the 


Mind reſided it Heaven under the Appearante of ſome Deity : 
So that his introducing Vulcan, proceeded not from a want of 
Choice, but an Infight-into Nature. He knew, that a Friend 
to Mirth often diverts or ſtops Quarrels, eſpecially when he 
contrives to ſubmit himſelf ro the Laugh, and prevails on the 
angry to part in good Humour or in a Diſpoſition to Friend 
ſhip; when eee are ſomerimes Reproaches; 
ſometimes lengthen the Debate by occaſioning Defences, - and 
ſometimes introduce new Parties into the Conſequences of it. 
54TH 4 9 1 2411 8 „ IIV. a 1 91190 323618109 N 
719) el 931 nog em visy 5 500 2.11: 
Vxx5k, 760; Once in your Cauſe I felt his matchleſs Might: 
They who ſearch another Vein of Allegory for hidden Know- 
ledges in Natural Philoſophy; have conſider'd Jupiter and 


WKY. Juno 
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Juno as Heaven and the Air, whoſe Alliance is interrupted 
when the Air is troubled above, but reſtor'd again when it is 
clear d by Heat, or Vulcan the God of Heat. Him they 

call a divine Artificer, from the Activity or general Uſe of 

Fire in working. They ſuppoſe him to be born in Heaven 
where Philoſophers ſay that Element has its proper Place; 

and is thence deriv'd to the Earth which is ail by the 

Fall of Vulcan; that he fell in Lemnos, becauſe that Hand 
abounds with Subterranean Fires; and that he contracted a 
Lameneſs or Im ion by the Fall; the Fire not being fo 
pure and active below, but mix d and terreſtrial, Euſlathius. 


LVI. 


dl VPIxꝝVASE 767. Which with a Smile the white-armid Queen 
| | recery/d.| The Epithet A ] deve, or white-armd, is uſed 
Homer ſeveral times before in this Book. This was the fir 
Paſſage where it could be introduced with any Eaſe or Grace, 
becauſe the Action ſhe is here deſcrib'd in, of extending her 
Arm to the Cup, gives it an occaſion of diſplaying its Beau- 
ties, and in a manner demands the Epithet, 


LVII. 


Va asI 771. Laughter ſhakes the deer! Fulcau deſign d 
to move Laughter by taking upon him the Office of 
and Ganymede, with his aukward limping Carriage. But tho? 
he prevaiF'd and Homer tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he 
takes care not to mention a word of Lameneſs. It would 
have been cruel in him and Wit out of Seaſon, to have en- 
larg'd with Deriſion upon an Imperfection which is out of 
one's Power to remedy, Eco 
According to this 8 Opinion of Euſtarbius, Mr. 
Dryden has treated Fulcan a little barbarouſly. He makes 
his Character perfectly comical, he is the Jeſt of the Board, 
and the Gods are very merry upon the Imperfections of his 
Figure. Chapman led him into this Error in general, as well 
as into ſome. Indecencies of Expreſſion in particular, which 
vill be ſeen upon comparing them, 
|  LVIW. Ves 
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the FIRST Book. 


LVIII. 


VrxSsE 778. Then to their alt Domes. The Aſtrologers 
aſſign twelve Houſes to the Planets 2 they are ſaid to 
have Dominion. Now becauſe Homer tells us Vulcas built a 
Manſion for every God, the Ancients write 2 he firſt gave 


occaſion for this Doctrine. 
LIX. 


VIISE 780. Jove on his Couch reclaed bis awful Head. 
Euſtathius makes a diſtinction between xave9%y and Uryau ; the 
Words which are uſed at the end of this Book and the begin- 
ning of the next, with regard to Jupiters = -Þ He om” 

xate99zy only means Lying down in a Diſpoſition to flee 
which ſalves the Contradiction that elſe would follow in t 
next Book, where it is {aid Jupner did not ſleep. I ty 
mention this to vindicate the Tranilation which differs from 
Mr. Dryaeins. 

It has been remark'd by the Scholiaſts, thas this is the on- 
ly Book of the twenty four without any 8 mile, a Figure in 
which Homer abounds every where elſe. The like Remark 
is made by Madam Dacier upon the firſt of the Ody/ſes; and 
becauſe the Poet has obſerv'd the ſame Conduct in both 
Works, it is concluded he thought a Simplicily of Style with- 
out the great Figures was proper during the firſt Information 
of the Reader. This Obſeryation may be true, and admits 
of refin'd Reaſonings ; but for my part I cannot think the 
Book had been the worſe, tho' he had thrown in as many 


Hmiles as Virgil has in the firſt Ane id. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Tryal of the Army and Catalogue of che Forces. 


—— 


1 
UriTER # purſuance of the Requeſt of Thetis, ſends 
1 a deceitful Viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading him to 
lead the Army to Battel ; in order io make the Greeks 
75 * F their want of Achilles. The General, wha is de- 
late 
fe 


ed with the hopes of taking Troy without his Aſſiſtance, but 
ears the Army was diſcourag d by his Abſence and the late 
Plague, as well as by length of Time, contrives to make trial 
of their Diſpoſition by a Stratagem. He firſt communicates his 
Deſign to the Princes in Council, that he would propoſe a Re- 
turn to the Soldiers, and that they ſhould put a flop to them if 
the Propoſal was embracd. Then he aſſembles the whole Hoſt, 
and upon moving for a Return to-Greece, they unamimouſly 
agree to n and run to prepare the Ships. They are detain d 
by the Management f Ulyſſes, who chaſti/es the Inſolence of 
Therſites. The Aſſembly is recalld, ſeveral Speeches made on 
the occaſion, and at length the Advice of Neſtor follow'd, which 
was to make a general Muſter of the Troops, and to droide them 
into their ſeveral Nations, before they proceeded to Battel. 
This gives occaſion to the Poet to ennumerate all the Forces of 
the Greeks and Trojans, in a large Catalogue. 

The Time employd in this Book conſiſts not intirely of one 
Day. The Scene hes in the Græcian Camp and upon the Sea- 
Shore; toward the end it removes io Troy. 
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OF. TH'E 


TOW pleaſing Sleep had ſeal'deach mortal Eye, 
| Stretch'd in theTents the Grecian Leaders lie, 
Thi-Immortals ſlumber'd on their Thrones above; 
All, but the'ever-wakeful Eyes of Jove. 
To honour'Thetis' Son he bends his Care, 5 
And plunge the Greeks'in all the Woes of War: 
Then bids an empty Phantome riſe to ſight, 
And thus commands the Viſion of the Night. 

Fly hence, deluding Dream! and light as Air, 
To Agamemnon's ample Tent repair. 10 
Bid him in Arms draw forth th" embattel'd Tram, 


Lead all his Greczans to the duſty. Plain. 
A | WER 


34 


Oh Atreus Son! canſt thou indulge thy Reſt? 


To waſte long Nights in indolent Repoſe 2 


HOMER*s ILIAD. Booxll. 
Declare, ev'n now tis giv'n him to — | 
The tofty Tow'rs of wide-xrended TH 
15 For now no more the Gods with Fate cpm. 
At Juno's Suit the Heavnly Factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs, o'er you” devoted Wall, 
And nodding [lim waits th' impending Fall. 
Swift as the Word the vain [//nfion fled, 


* Deſcegds, and hoyers o'er Atrides Head ; 
Cloathd in the Figure of the Pylian Sage, | 
Renown'd for Wiſdom, and rever'd for Age; 
Ardund his Temples ſpreads bis golden Ming, 
And thus the flatt ring Dream deceives de Be 
Canſt thou; with all à Monarchs Cares oppreft, 


Ill fits a Chief wh mighty Nations guides, 
DireQs in Council, and in War preſides, - 
To whom its Safety a whole People owes, 


Monarch awake! 'tis Fove's Command I bear, 
Thou, and thy Glory, claim his heav'nly Care. 
In juſt Array draw forth th* embattel'd Train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty Plain; 


3 3 Ev'n 


Boon II. HO HAAD. 


Ev'n now, O King! tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 35 
The lofty Tow'rs of wide - extended Troy). | 
For now no mare the Gods with Fate contend, 
At Juno's Suit the Heav'nly Factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs Oer yon devoted Wall, 
And nodding {io waits th' impending Fall. 40 
Awake, but waking this Advice approve, 
And truſt the Fiſus that defcends from Jove. 

The Phantome ſaid ; then, vaniſh'd from his ſight, 
Reſolves to Air, and mixes with the Night. 
A thouſand Schemes the Monarch's Mind employ 545 
Elate in Thought, he ſacks untaken Troy: 
Vain as he was, and to the Future blind; 
Nor {ſaw what Jove and ſecret Fate deſign'd, 
What mighty Toils to either Hoſt remain, 
What Scenes of Grief and Mountains of the Slain! ze 
Eager he riſes, and in Fancy hears 
The Voice Celeſtial murm' ring in his Ears. 
Firſt on his Limbs a flender Veſt he drew, 
Around him next the Regal Mantle threw, 
Th' embroider'd Sandals on his Feet were ty'd, 55 
The ſtarry Faulchion glitter'd at his fide ; 

And 


- wm 


£ 


HOMER ILIAD. — 


And laſt his Arm the maſſy Sceptre loads, 7 f 5 
: Unſtain'd; immortal, and the Gift of Gods 5411 
No roſie Morn aſcends the Court of * : 
Go Lifts up her Light, and opens Day above. A 
The King diſpatch'd/his Heralds with Gas | 
- To range the Camp, and ſummon all the Bands: 
The gath'ring Hoſts the Monarch's Word obey; 
While to the Fleet Atrides bends his way. 033 DOA 
65 In his black Ship the Pylian Prince he found, 
There calls a Senate of the Peers around. a 
Ti Aſſembly plac'd, the King of Men __ 
The Counſels lab'ring in his artful Breaft: 
Friends and Confed'rates! with attentive Ear 
70 Receive my Words, and credit what you hear. 
Late as I ſlumber'd in the Shades of Night, 
A Dream Divine appear'd before my Sight; - + 
Whoſe Viſionary Form like 'Neftor came, 
The ſame in Habit, and in Mien the fame. - 
The heav'nly Phantome hover'd o'er. my Head, 
And, Doſt thou ſleep, Oh Atreus Son? (he wy 
III ſuits a Chief who mighty Nations e 


Directs in Council and in War preſides, 


* 
* 
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To whoms| its Safi is whole. People owes; NEW 
To waſte long Nights in indolent Repoſe. 0 
Monarch awake! tis Jove's Command 1 . 1 
Thou and thy Glory claim his heav/nly Care; 
In juſt Array draw forth th embattel'd n 
And lead the Grecians to the duſty Plain; 
Ev'n now, O King! tis given thee to A. 
The lofty, Tow'rs * wide extended Troy. 1 
For now no more the Gods with Fate contend, 
At Juno's Suit the Heay' 'nly, Factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs oer yon devoted Wall, F | 
And nodding Ilion waits th' impending F all. 90 
This hear obſervant; and the Gods obey | 8 
The Viſion ſpoke, and paſt in Air bn | 
Now, valiant Chiefs! ſince Heav'n itſelf n 
Unite, and rouze the Sons of Greece to Arms. 
But firſt, wich Caution, try what yet they dare, 95 
Worn with nine Years, of unſucceſsful War? 
To move the Troops to meaſure back the Main, 
Be mine; and yours the Province to detain. 
He ſpoke, and, ſate; when N eftor riſing. ſaid, 
(Af eftor, whom Fylur ſandy Realms obey d) 100 
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ne Pour d fortli in Millions, darkens all the Coaſt. 


Princes of Greece; your faithful Ears incline,” 1 

Nor doubt the Viſion of the PoW rs Divine; OS | 
Sent by great Jove to him who! rules the Hoſt, . / 

Forbid it Heap n! this Warning ſhould be * 
105 Then let us haſte, obey the Gods Alarms, | 

And join to rouze the Sons of Greece to —— 

Thus ſpoke the Sage The Kings without _ 
Diſſolve the Council, and their Chief obey: | 
The ſceptred Ralers lead; the following Hoſt 


As from ſome Rocky Clefe the Shepherd ſees 
Cluſtrin ring in Heaps on Heaps the driving EW 
Rolling, and black ning, Swarms ſucceeding: e 
With deeper Murmurs and more hoarſe Alarms; 
115 Dusky they ſpread; a cloſe-embody'd Crowd, 
And Oer the Vale deſcends the living Cloud. 
80, from the Tents and Ships, a length'ning Train 
Spreads all the Beach; and wide o'erſhades the Plain: : 
Along the Region runs a deaf ning Sound; 
120 Beneath their F ootſteps groans the eue e 
Fame flies before, the Meſſenger! of June 
And ſhining ſoars and * her Wings above). 
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Nine fled! Hendfeds now proclaiming loud 

The Moriarehi's Will, ſuſpend the liſt' ning 2 1 
Soon as the Ihrongs in Order rang d appear, 
And iftlinter Murmurs dy'd, upon the Ear, 
The Kifig of Kings his awful Figure rais d; 
High in tus Hand the Golden Sceptre blaz d: 
The Golden Sceptre, of Celeſtial Frame, 

By YL ulcan fornd'd, from Foe to Hermes came: 
To Pelopt He th immortal Gift reſign d 
Th' immortal Gift great Pelops left behind. 
In Amen Hand; which not with Atreus ends, 
7 To rich Thyeſtet next the Prize deſcends; 
And now the Mark of -Agamenmor's Reign, 
Subjects all Argor, and controuls the Main. 
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And artful-thus-pronoute'd/the Speech deſign'd. 

Ye Sons of Mars, partake your Leader's Care, 
Heroes of Greece; and Brothers of the War 

Of partial Jove with: Juſtice I complain, 

And Heav'nly Oiacles believ'd in vain. 
A ſafe Return was promis d to our Teils, 
Renown'd; triumphant, and enrich d with San 
7011 Now 
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145 Now ſhanjeful Flight alone can ſave the Hoſt, 517 
Our Blood, our Treaſure, and our Glory loſt. 
80 Jode decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of All C! 
At whoſe Command whole Empires ** or fall: 
He ſhakes the feeble Props of human Truſt, 
150 And Towns and Armies humbles to the Duſt. 
What Shame to Greece a fruitleſs War to wage, [1 
Oh laſting Shame in ev ry future Age 
Once great in Arms, the common Scorn we grow, 
Repuls d and baffled by a feeble Fe. 
155 So ſmall their Number, that if Wars were ceas 4 
And Greece triumphant held a gen ' ral Feaſt, 
All rank'd by Tens; whole Decads when — dine 
Muſt want a Trojan Slave to pour the Wine. 

But other Forces have our Hopes © erthrown, 
16% And Troy-prevails by Armies not her o]. 
Now nine long Years of mighty Fove are run, 
Since firſt the Labours of this War begun: 
Our Cordage torn, decay d our Veſſels le, : 
And ſcarce enſure the wretched Pow'r to fly. 


165 Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan Wall. 


Our weeping Wives, our tender Children call: 
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Love; Duty, Safety, ſummon us away; 
"Tis Nature's Voice, and Nature we obey; :- 
Our ſhatter'd Barks may yet tranſport us er, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native Shore. 16 
Fly, Eretiaus fly, your Sails and Oars employ; 
And dream no more of Heav'n-defended. Troy. 

His deep Deſign unknown, the Hoſts approve 
Atrider Speech. The mighty Numbers move. 
So roll the Billows to th' Icarian Shore, 
From Faſt and South when Winds begin to roar, 
Burſt their dark Manſions in the Clouds, and a 
The whitening Surface of the ruffled Deep, 
And as on Corn when Weſtern Guſts deſcend, 
Before the Blaſt the lofty Harveſts bend: 180 
Thus oer the Field the moving Hoſt appears, 
With nodding Plumes and Groves of waving Spears. 
The gath' ring Murmur ſpreads; their trampling Feet 
Beat the looſe Sands, and 'thicken to the Fleet. 
With long reſounding Cries they urge the Train, **5 
To fit the Ships, and launch into the Main. 
They toil, they ſweat, thick Clouds of Duſt ariſe, 
The doubling Clamours eccho to the Skies. 

8 5 Ex'n 
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And ſighing thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd Maid. 


And braveſt Chiefs, in Helen's Quarrel ſlain, 


210 Thus fly the Greeks (the Martial Maid begun) 


Ev'n then the aids had left the hoſtile —_ [ 
19 And Fate decreed the Fall of Troy in van 
But Fove's Imperial Queen their Flight Ae CO 


And-leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious Race? 1 Dünn 
195 Shall Ty oy, ſhall Priam, and th'Adult'rons Spouſe, 
In Peace enjoy the Fruits of broken Vo-Yπ? 


Lie unreveng'd on yon? deteſted Plain??? 

No let my Greeks, unmoy'd by vain _—_— 
200 Once more refulgent ſhine in Brazen Arms. 

Haſte, Goddeſs, haſte! the flying Hoſt N 

Nor let one Sail be hoiſted on the Main. I "URL. 

Pallas obeys, and from Olympus Height 

Swift to the Ships precipitates her Flight; 
-oc Ulyſſes, firſt in publick Cares, ſhe found. 

F or. prudent Counſel like the Gods renown'd : © 
Oppreſs'd with gen'rous Grief'the Heroe ſtood, 
Nor drew his ſable Veſſels to the Flood: 
And is it thus, divine Laerter Son 


Thus 
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Thus b their Country bear their on _ U 
And Fame eternal leave to Priams Race? | 
Shall beauteous Helen ſtill remain tes; R wy 
Still unreveng da thouſand Herdes bleed: 
Haſte l gen raus Mbacur! prevent this hee 4 
Recall your Armies, and your Chiefs reclam 
Your:own reſiſtleſs Eloquence employ, , 
And to th Immortals truſt the Fall of Try. 

The Voice Divine confeſs d the Warlike a 
Ulyſſes heard, nor uninſpir d obey d. . 
Then meeting firſt Altrides, from his Hand. GO 
Receiv di th Imperial Sceptre of Command. 
Thus grac'd, Attention and Reſpect to gain, 

He runs, he flies, thro all the Grecian Train, 
Each Prince of Name; or Chief in Arms approv'd, 22; 
He fir'd with Praiſe or with Perſuaſion mov'd: / 

Warriors like you, with Strength and Wiſdom bleſt, 
By brave Examples ſhould confirm the reſt. 
The Monarchs Will not yet reveal'd appears 


He tries our Courage, but reſents our Fears, 230 
Th' unwary Greeks his Fury may provoke; 
Not thus the King in ſecret Council ſpoke. 
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Jobe EVP dur Chief, from Jove his Honour ſprings, 
Beware ! for dreadful is the Wrath of „ 
235 But if a clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, ' 7 
Him with Reproof he check d, or tam'd with Blows 
Be ſtill thou Slave! and to thy Betters yield; 
Unknown alike in Council and in Field! ' © 
Ye Gods, what Daſtards would our Hoſt command? 
240 Swept to the War, the Lumber of a Land. 
Be ſilent Wretch, and think not here allow'd 
That worſt of Tyrants, an uſurping Crowd. 
To One ſole Monarch Fove commits the Sway; 
His are the Laws, and Him let all obey. 
With Words like theſe the Troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 
The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cooP'd. 
Back to th Aſſembly roll the thronging Train, 
Deſert the Ships, and pour upon the Plain. 
M.iurm'ring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 
250 And hea ves huge Surges to the trembling Shores: 
The groaning Banks are burſt with bellowing Sound, 
The Rocks remurmur, and the Deeps rebound. 
At length the Tumult ſinks, the Noiſes ceaſe, 
And a ſtill Silence lulls the Camp to Peace. 


245 
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Thexfites only clamiour'd ; in the Thiong/1 23 
Loquacidus, loud, and turbulent of Tongue 
Aw'd by no Shame, by no Reſpect controul'd, 

In Scandal buſi in Reæproaches bold? 

With witty Malice, ſtudious to defame, 

Scorn all his Joy, and Laughter all his Aim. 260 

But chief he glory d with licentious Style 5 
To laſh the Great, and Monarchs to revile. 

His Figure ſuch as might his Soul proclaimm 

One Eye was blinking, and one Leg was lame: 

His Mountain - Shoulders half his Breaſt o 'erſpread, 265 

Thin Hairs beſtrew'd his Jong muſ-ſhapen Head. 

Spleen to Mankind his envious Heart poſſeſt, 

And much he hated All, but moſt the Beſt, 

Ulyſſes or: Achilles ſtill his Theme; 
But Royal Scandal his Delight ſupreme. Try 

Long had he liv'd: the Scorn of ev'ry Greet, 

Vext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſea 

Sharp was his Voice; which in the ſhrilleſt Tone, 
Thus with injurious Taunts attack d the Throne. 

Amiqdſt the Glories of fo bright a Reign, 255 
What moves the great Atrides to complain? 4 

| D 5 "Tis 
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?Tis thine whats er the Warriors Breaft _ 
The golden Spoil, and thine the lovely Dames 
With all the Wealth our Wars and Blood _— 
280 Thy Tents are>crowded; and thy Cheſts Es" ' 
Thus at full Eaſe in Heaps of Riches roll'dji 11 '  \/ 
What grieves the Monarch? Is it Thirſt of Gold 2 
Say ſhall we march with our unconquer d PoW-rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to Thor's hoſtile Tow rs, © 
3; And bring the Race of Royal Baſtards here, 
For Trey to ranſom at a Price too dear? 5 
But ſafer Plunder thy own Hoſt ſupplie 10 
Say would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant Leader's Prize? 
Or, if thy Heart to gen rous Love be led, 
290 Some Captive Fair, to bleſs thy Kingly Bed?: | -:/ 
 Whate'er our Maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 
Plagu'd with his Pride, or puniſh'd for his Luſt. | 
Oh Women of Achaia] Men no more! 
Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his Store 
295 In Loves and Pleaſures on the Phrygian Shore. 
We may be wanted on ſome buſie Day, 
When Hector comes: So great Achilles may: 


From 


From him he forcd the Prize we jointly gave, 

From him; the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 4 

And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that Wrong, 

This mighty Tyrant were no Tyrant long. 30 
Fierce from his. Seat, at this, Ulyſſes ſprings, 

In gen'rous Vengeance of the King of Kings. 

With Indignation ſparkling in his Eyes, 

He views the Wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 

Peace, factious Monſter, born to vex the State, 0; 

With wrangling Talents form'd for foul Debate : 

Curb that impetuous'Togngue, nor raſhly yain 


And fingly mad, aſperſe the Sov'reign Reign. 
Have we not known thee, Slave! of all our Hoſt, 
The Man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt ?- 310 
Think not the Greeks to ſhameful F light to bring, 
Nor let thoſe Lips profane the Name of King. 
For our Return we truſt the heav'nly Pow'rs; 
Be that their Care; to fight like Men be ours. 
But grant the Hoſt with Wealth the Gen' ral load, 31; 
Except Detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 
Suppoſe ſome Hero ſhould his Spoils reſign, 
Art thou that Hero, could thoſe Spoils be thine ? 

122 ? Gods! 
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320 Gods) let . periſh: on this hateful Shore, ” 
And let theſe Eyes behold my Son no more; 
If, on thy next Offence, this Hand forbeer 

Io ſtrip thoſe Arms thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 
Expell the Council where our Princes meet, 
325 And ſend thee ſcourg d, and howling thro' the Fleet. 
He faid, and cow'ring as the Daſtard bend, 
The weighty Sceptre on his Back deſcends: 

On the round Bunch the bloody Tumors riſe ; 

The Tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard Eyes 1 

;;o Trembling he ſate, and ſhrunk in abject Fears, 
From his vile Viſage wip'd the ſcalding Tears. 
While to his N eighbour cach expreſs'd his Thought, | 

Ve Gods! what Wonders has U. Hes wrought? 
What Fruits his Conduct and his Courage yield ? 

;;; Great in the Council, glorious in the Field. 
Gen'rous he riſes in the Crown's Defence, 

Io curb the factious Tongue of Inſolence. 

Such juſt Examples on Offenders ſhown, 
Sedition ſilence, and aſſert the Throne. 

34% T was thus the gen ral Voice the Heroe prais'd, 
Who riſing, high th' Imperial Sceptre rais'd: 
eber 5 The 
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The blue-ey'd Pallas, his/ Celeſtial Friend, 
- Form a Herald) bade the Crowds attend. 
h' expecting Crowds: in ſtill Attention hung, 
1 hear the Wiſdom of his heav'nly Tongue. 
Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing ere: he ſpoke, 
His Silence thus the prudent Hero broke. | 
' Unhappy Monarch! whom the Grecian Race 
With Shame deſerting, heap with vile Diſgrace. 
Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous Vow, 
Once all: their Voice, but ah! forgotten now: 
Ne'er to return, was then the common Cry, 
Till Troy's proud Structures ſhou'd: in Aſhes lie. 
Behold them weeping for their native Shore! 
What cou'd their Wives or helpleſs Children more? 35; 
What Heart but melts to leave the tender Train, 
And, one ſhort Month, endure the Wintry Main ? 
Few Leagues remoy'd, we wiſh our peaceful Seat, 
When the Ship toſſes, and the Tempeſts beat: 
Then well may this long Stay provoke their Tears, % 
The tedious Length of nine revolving Years. 
Not for their Grief the Grecian Hoſt I blame * 
But vanquiſh'd ! baffled | oh eternal Shame 
| E Expect 
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Expect the Time to Trays Deſtruction giv'n,, 
365 And tiy the Faith of Galchas and of Heav n.. 
Andi all f live to breathe this Phrygian Air. 
Beſide a Fountain's facred Brink we rais'd . 
Our verdant Altars, and the Victims blaz d; 
70 (Tas where the Plane tree ſpread its Shades around) 

The Altars hea vd; and from the crumbling Ground 
A mighty Dragon ſhot, of dire Portent; 

From Jove himſelf the dreadful Sign was ſent. 
Strait to the Tree his ſanguine Spires he rolbd, 
375 And curP'd around in many a winding Fold. 

The topmoſt Branch a Mother-Bird poſſeſt ; 

Eight callow Infants fil'd the moſſie Neſt; 
Herſelf the ninth: The Serpent as he hung, 
Stretch d his black Jaws, and craſh'd the crying Young; 
80 While hov'ring near, with miſerable Moan, 

The droopin g Mother wail'd her Children gone. 
The Mother laſt, as round the Neſt ſhe flew, | 
Seiz d by the beatin 8 Wing, the Monſter ſlew: 
Nor long furviv'd; to Marble turn'd he ſtands 


335A "oP Prodigy on Aulis' Sands. 
a Such 
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Such was the Will of Jause; and hence we dare 
Truſt in his Omen, and ſupport the Wan. 
For while around we gaꝝ d with wondring | Eyes, | 
And trembling ſought: the Pow'rs with Sacrifice, 
Full of his God, the rev rend Calchas cryd, 390 
Ye Grecian Warriors! lay your Fears aſide. 

This wondrous Signal Fave himſelf dif plays, 

Of long, long Labours, but Eternal Praiſe, 

As many Birds as by the Snake were ſlain, 
So many Years the Toils of Greece remain; 395 
But wait the Tenth, for [lion's Fall decreed: 
Thus ſpoke the Prophet, thus the Fates ſucceed. 
Obey, ye Greciant] with Submiſſion wait, 

Nor let your Flight avert the Trojan F ate. 

He ſaid: the Shares with loud Applauſes ſound, 496 
The hollow Shi ps each deaf ning Shout rebound. 
Then Neftor thus-Theſe vain Debates forbear, 

Ye talk like Children, not like Heroes dare. 

Where now are all your high Reſolyes at laſt, 

Your Leagues concluded, your Engagements paſk? o, 
Vow'd with Libations and with Victims then, 


Now vaniſh'd like their Smoke; The Faith of Men, 
While 
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While uſeleſs Words conſume th? unactive Hours, 
No wonder Troy ſo long reſiſts our PowWrs. 
410 Riſe, great Mtrides! and with Courage ſway; 704 
We march to War if thou direct the Way. 
But leave the few that dare reſiſt thy Laws, | 
The mean Deſerters of the Grecian Cauſe, 7 
To grud ge the Conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 2 
415 And view, with Envy, our ſucceſsful Wars. 
On that great Day when firſt the martial Train 
Big with the Fate of Lion, plow wa the Main, 
Jove, on the Right, a proſp p'rous Signal ſent, 
And Thunder rolling ſhook the Firmament. 
420 Encourag d hence, maintain the glorious Strife, 
Till ev'ry Soldi ier graſp a Pl gian Wife, 
Till Helen's Woes at full reveng'd appear, 
And Troy's proud Matrons render Tear. for Tear. 
Before that Day, if any Greek invite 
425 His Country's Troops to baſe, inglorious Flight, 
Stand forth that Greek! and hoiſt his Sail to fly ; 
And dye the Daſtard firſt, who dreads to dye. 
But now, O Monarch! all thy Chiefs adviſe : 
Nor what they offer, thou thy ſelf deſpiſe. 
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Among thoſe Counſels, let not mine be vain; 
In Tribes and Nations to divide thy Train: 
His ſep'rate Troops let ev'ry Leader call, 
Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What Chief, or Soldier, of the num'rous Band. 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys Command. 33; 
When thus diſtinct they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the Cauſe of Dion not o'erthrown ? 
If Fate reſiſts, or if our Arms are ſlow, 
If Gods above prevent, or Men below? 

To him the King: How much thy Years excell, 44 


43 


In Arts of Council, and in ſpeaking well! 

Oh would the Gods, in Love to Greece, decree 

But ten ſuch Sages as they grant in thee; 

Such Wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's Force deſtroy, 
And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty Tow'rs of Troy! 44; 
But Jove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 

In fierce Contention and in vain Debates. 

Now great Achilles from our Aid withdraws, 

By me provok d; a Captive Maid the Cauſe : 

If cer as Friends we join, the Trojan Wall 

Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the Vengeance fall! 
_ IT But 
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But now, ye Warriors, take a ſhort Repaſt: 
And, well refreſh'd, to bloody Conflict haſte. 
His ſharpen d Spear let ey 'ry Grecian wield. 
455 And e ry Grecian fix his Brazen Shield, 
Let all excite the fiery Steeds of War, 
And all for Combate fit the ratling Car. 
This Day, this dreadful Day, let each "900 
No Reſt, no Reſpite, till the Shades deſcend ; 
460 Till Darkneſs, or till Death ſhall cover all: 
Let the War bleed, and let the Mighty fall! 
Till bath'd in Sweat be ev'ry manly. Breaſt, 
With the huge Shield each brawny Arm depreſt, 
Each aking Nerve refuſe the Lance to throw, 
465 And each ſpent Courſer at the Chariot blow. Eg 
Who dares, inglorious, in his Ships to ſtay, _ 
| Who dares to tremble on this ſignal Day, 
That Wretch, too mean to fall by martial Pow'r, 
The Birds ſhall mangle, and the Dogs devour. 
479 The Monarch ſpoke: and ſtrait a Murmur roſe, 
Loud as the Surges when the Tempeſt blows, © 
| That daſl/d on broken Rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the ſtony Shore. 
| vil -4 Strait 
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Strait to the Tents the Troops difperſing bend, 

The Fires are kindled, and the Smokes "PM 

With haſty Feaſts they ſacrifice; and pray 

Tavert the Dangers of the doubtful Day. 

A Steer of five Year's Age, large limb'd, and fed, 

To Jove's high Altars Agamemmon led: 

There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian Peers; abe 

And Neftor firſt; as moſt advanc'd in Years. 

Next came Tdomenens and Tydeus Son, 

Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon; 

Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his Rank was placd; 

And Menelaus came unbid, the laſt. 385 

The Chiefs ſurround the deſtin'd Beaſt, and take 

The ſacred Off ring of the ſalted Cake : 

When thus the King prefers his ſolemn Pray'r. 

Oh Thou! whoſe Thunder rends the clouded Air, 

Who in the Heay'n of Heay'ns haſt fix'd thy Throne, 450 

Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone ! 

Hear | and before the burning Sun deſcends, 

Before the Night her gloomy Veil extends, 

Low in the Duſt be laid yon hoſtile Spires, 

Be Priams Palace funk in Grecian Fires, 455 
| | | -- a 
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10 Hector 8 Breaſt be Nins u hs ſhining Saad 
And ſlaughter' d Heroes [groan around their e * 
Thus pray d the Chief: His vnavailing r 
Great Jove refus d, and toſt in empty Air: 
56 The God averſe, while yet the Fumes 5 A 
Prepar d new Toils and doubled Woes on Woes. 
Their Pray'rs perform'd, the Chiefs the Rite purſue, 
The Barley ſprinkled, and the Victim flew. 
The Limbs they ſever; from th?. incloſing wi 1 
;0o5 The Thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 
On theſe, in double Cauls involv d with Art, 
The choiceſt Morſels lie from ev Ty. Fart. 
From the cleft Wood the crackling Flames aſpi pire, 
While the fat Victim feeds the ſacted Fire. | 


5:0 The Thighs thus ſacrific d and Entrails dreſt, 


Th Aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt ; 


Ihen ſpread the Tables, the Repaſt prepare, 


Each takes his Seat, and each receives his Share. 
Soon as the Rage of Hunger was ſuppreſt, 
515 The oen'rous Neftor thus the Prince addreſt. 
Now bid thy Heralds ſound the loud Alarms, 
And call the Squadrons ſheath'd in Brazen Arms: 
7 1 
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Now ſeize th' Occaſion, now the Troops ſurvey, 
And lead to War, when Heav'n directs the Way. 
He faid; the Monarch iffu'd his Commands; ge 
Strait the loud Heralds call the gath'ring Bands. 
The Chiefs incloſe their King ; the Hofts divide, 
In Tribes and Nations rank'd on either ſide. 
High in the midſt the blue-ey'd Virgin flies; 
From Rank to Rank ſhe darts her ardent Eyes: 525 
The dreadful #g7s, Jove's immortal Shield, 
Blaz'd on her Arm, and lighten'd all the Field: 
| Round the vaſt Orb an hundred Serpents rolFd, 
Form'd the bright Fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in Gold. 
With this, each Grecian's manly Breaſt ſhe warms, 530 
Swells their bold Hearts, and ſtrings their 22 — 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe Revenge, and for the Critnbite burn. 
As on ſome Mountain, thro” the lofty Grove 

The crackling Flames afcend and blaze above, 335 
The Fires expanding as the Winds ariſe, 
Shoot their long Beams, and kindle half the Skies: 
So from the poliſh'd Arms, and brazen Shields, 
A gleamy Splendor flaſh'd along the Fields. 

G Not 
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- $40 Not leſs their N umber, than th' embody'd Cranes, 
Or nulk-white Swans in Aſius watry Plains, EN 
That o'er the Windings of Cayfter's Springs, 

Stretch their long Necks, and claptheir ruſtlin Wings, 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy Rounds ; 
545 Now light with Noiſe; with Noiſe the Field reſounds. 

Thus num' rous and confus' d, extending wide, 
The Legions crowd Scamander s flow'ry Side, 
With ruſhing Troops the Plains are cover'd o'er, 
And thund ring Footſteps ſhake the ſounding Shore: 
550 Along the River's level Meads they ſtand, 
Thick as in Spring the F low'rs adorn the Land, 
Or Leaves the Trees; or thick as Inſects play, 
The wandring Nation of a Summer's Day, 
That drawn by milky Steams, at Ev'ning Hours, 
555In gather'd Swarms ſurround the Rural Bow'rs; 


From Pail to Pail with buſie Murmur run 
The gilded Legions glitt'ring in the Sun, | 
So throng'd, ſo cloſe, the Crecian Squadrons ſtood = 
In radiant Arms, and thirſt for Trojan Blood. 
560 Each Leader now his ſcatter d Force conjoins 


In cloſe Array, and forms the deep'ning Lines. 
Not 
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Not with more Eaſe, the skilful Shepherd Swain 
Collects his Flock from Millions on the Plain. 
The King of Kings, majeſtically tall, 
Tow'rs o'er his Armies, and outſhines them all: 564 
Like ſome proud Bull that round the Paſtures leads 
His Subject-Herds, the Monarch of the Meads. 
Great as the Gods th' exalted Chief was ſeen, ' 
His Strength like Neptune, and like Mars his Mien, 
Jouve o'er his Eyes celeſtial Glories ſpread, 576 
And dawning, Conqueſt play'd around his Head. 

Say, Virgins, ſeated round the Throne Divine, 
All Knowing Goddeſſes! immortal Nine! 
Since Earth'swide Regions, Heav'n's unmeaſur'dHeight, 
And Hell's Abyſs hide nothing from your ſight, 575 
(We, wretched: Mortals! loſt in Doubts below, 
But gueſs by Rumour, and but boaſt we know ) 
Oh ſay what Heroes, fir d by [Thirſt of Fame, 
Or urg'd by Wrongs, to Toys Deſtruction came ? 


To count them all, demands a thouſand Tongues, 580 
A Throat of Braſs, and Adamantine Lungs. 

Daughters of Jove aſſiſt! inſpir d by You 
The mighty Labour dauntleſs I purſue: — 
What 


- 
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What crowded Armies, from what Climes they bring, 
585 Their Names, their Numbers, and their Chiefs I ſing. 


© i * * * 
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CATALOGUE of the SHIPS. 


HE hardy Warriors whom Bwotia bred, 
Peneleus, Leitus, Prothotnor led: 
With theſe Arce/ilans and 'Clonins ſtand, 
Equal in Arms, and equal in Command. 

590 Theſe head the Troops that Rocky Awlis yields, 

And HEreon's Hills, and Hyrie's watry Fields, 

And Schenos, Scolos,, Gra near the Main, 
And Mycaleſfid's ample Piny Plain. 
Thoſe who in Peteon or efron dwell, - 

59; Or Harm where Aub Prophet fell; 
Helem and Hy, which the W G erſſo ß; 
And Medeow lofty, and Ocaloa low ; , . 
Or in the Meads of Maliartut ſtray, 
Or Theſpia ſacred to the God of Day. 

3g Onc heſtus, 
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mmm 
Cope, and Thin, fam'd for ſilver Doves, 
For Flocks Erythre, Gliſſa for the Vine; 

Platæa green, and Niſa the divine. | 
And they whom Theb?'s well-built Walls incloſe 
Where Myde, Eutreſit, Corone role ; bog 
And Arm rich, with purple Harveſts crown'd;; 
And Anthedon, Beotia's utmoſt Bound. 
Full fifty Ships they ſend, and each conveys 
Twice ſixty Warriors thro' the foaming Seas. 

To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial Train, 610 
Who plow the ſpacious Orchomenian Plain. 
Two valiant Brothers rule th” undaunted Throng, 
Tilmen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong: 

Sons of Aſtyoch the Heav'nly Fair, 
Whoſe Virgin Charms ſubdu'd the God of * 6575 
(In Aclor's Court as ſhe retir d to Reſt, 

The Strength of Mars the bluſhing Maid compreſt) 
Their Troops in thirty ſable Veſſels ſweep 
With equal Oars, the hoarſe-reſounding Deep. 

The Phocians next in forty Barks repair, 620 
Epiftrophus and Schedius head the War. 

iti H From 
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Fr rom thoſe rich Regions where Cephiſus leads 
His ſilver Current thro? the flow'ry Meads; 
From Panopea, Cbryſa ERS 0 39 
62; Where Anemoria's {ſtately Turrets ſhine, 
| Where Pytho, Daults, 'Cypariſſus ſtood, 
And fair Lilæa views the riſing Flood: 
Theſe rang'd in Order on the floating Tide, 
Cloſe, on the left, the bold Beotzans fide. 
630 Fierce Ajax led the Locrian Squadrons on, 
Ajax the leſs, Oileus valiant Son; 
Skill'd to direct the flying Dart aright; 
Swift in Purſuit, and active in the Fight. 
Him, as their Chief, the choſen Troops attend, 
635 Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cynos ſend-: 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's Bands; 
And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing Augia ſtands, | 
And where Boigrius floats the lowly Lands, 
Or in fair Tarphe's Sylvan Seats reſide ; 
640In forty Veſſels cut the yielding Tide. 
Eubæa next her martial Sons prepares, 
And ſends the bray e Abantes to the Wars: 


nn 
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Breathing Revenge, in Arms they take their Way 

From Chalci“ Walls, and ſtrong Eretria ] 

Th' Ifteian Fields for gen'rous Vines renown'd, 644 - 

The fair Caryſtos, and the Styrian Ground; 

Where Dios from her Tow'rs O erlooks the Plain, 

And high Cerinthus views the Neighb'ring Main. 

Down their broad Shoulders falls a Length of Hair; 

Their Hands diſmiſs not the long Lance in Air; 650 

But with portended Spears in fighting Fields, 

Pierce the tough Cors lets and the brazen Shields. 

Twice twenty Ships tranſport the warlike Bands, 

Which bold Elphenor, fierce in Arms, commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the Main, 655 

Led by Meneſtbeus thro the liquid Plain, 

(Athens the fair, where great Erectheus ſway'd, 

That ow'd his Nurture to the blue- ey d Maid, 

But from the teeming Furrow took his Birth, 

The mighty Offspring of the foodful Earth. 660 

Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy Fane, 

Ador'd with Sacrifice and Oxen {lain ; 

Where as the Years revolve her Altars blaze, 

And all the Tribes reſound the Goddeſs' Praiſe.) 
No 
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665 No Chief like thee, Meneftheus! Greece could * 
To martial Armies in the duſty Field, | 
Th' extended Wings of Battel to abe, 
Or cloſe thꝰ embody d Hoſt in firm . 
Neſtor alone, improv d by Length of Days, 
670 For martial Conduct bore an equal Praiſe. 
With theſe appear the Salaminian Bands, 
Whom the Gigantic Telamon commands 
In twelve black Ships to Troy they ſteer their Courſe, 
And with the great Atheniaus join their Force, 
61; Next move to War the gen'rous Hrgive Train, 
From high Trez#ne,; and Mafeta's Plain, $ 
And fair Afgina circled by the Main: FI. 
Whom ſtrong Tyrmtht's lofty Walls den 
And Epidanre with Viny Harveſts crowd: 
680 And where fair nen and Hermion hn 
Their Cliffs above, and ample Bay below. 
Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, 
Great Sthenelur, and greater Diomed, 
But chief Tydides bore the Soy'reign Sway; 
685 In fourſcore Barks they plow the watry Way. 


The 
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The Prand-»Myoan? arins her martial: PO WIr, 
Cleont, Curiml with Imperial TU ra nn) (11: 
Fair Ahne, Vrninis Aruirfuil Ain jn 
And gion, and Adra antient Reignn 
And thoſe who dell: alang the ſandy Shore, 695 
And where Hellen yields har flecey Sthre, 
Where Haliat and Hyper a lie, ot yin / Aid. 
And Gwoge'bDpires ſalute the S 
Great Agamemnon rules the um rous yy" 

A hundred Meſſels in long Order ſtand, 1 Nel * 
And crowded Nations wait his dread. Command. 
High on the Dee che King of Men appears, 

And his refulgent Arms in Triumplr wears; 

Proud of his Hoſt, tmrivaÞRg\ in his Reign, 
In ſilent Pomp he moves along the Main. 50s 
His Brother follows, and to eee n ö 

The hardy Spur tau, exertisd in Arms: 1 
Phares. and Bryfa's valtant Troops, and thoſe 
Whom Lacedamion's lofty Hills incloſe: | 

Or Meſſe's.Tow'rs:for ſilver Doves renown'd; ' 50g 
Amycle, Laur, Augia's happy Ground; 


— 


1 And 
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And 7 thoſe. whom Oetylos* low Walls contain, Ad 


And Heli, on the Margin'6f che Vain. 


Theſe, o'er the bending Ocean, Helen's Cauſe 15 


7e In ſixty Ships with Mene laut draws: s 


Eager and loud, from Man to Man he flies, 
Revenge and Fury flaming in his Eyes; 


7:5 In ninety Sail, from Pylor ſandy Coaſt,.. - 


Neftor the Sage conducts his choſen Hoſt: - | 


From Amphigenia's ever-fruitful Land: 
Where py high, and little Pteleon: and; 


Where: beauteous- Arend her-Structures hows! 50 
720 And Thryon' s Walls Alpheus Streams incloſe: 


| * . 53 | * 3 * * 0 | 
And Dorion, fam'd for Thamyris” Diſgrace, | 


Superior once of all the tuneful Race, 

Till vain of Mortal's empty Praiſe, he ſtrove 

To match the Seed of Cloud-compelling Jove. 

725 Too daring Bard! whoſe unſucceſsful Pride 

TY Immortal Muſes in their Art defy'd.. 

TY avenging Muſes of the Light of Day _ 

Depriv'd his Eyes, and ſnatch'd his Voice away ; 
[ No 


While vainly fond, in Fancy oft he hears | 
The Fair one's Grief, and ſees her falling Tears. 
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No more his Heav 'nly Voice was Raad 70 ſing ; F- * | 


TY % 13 


His Hand no more awak'd the ſi llver String. : yy 730 
Where under high O crown d wich Wo 

The ſhaded Tomb of Id A todes 

From Rips.” Stratie, Tegen 8 bord'r ring Towns, " t 

The Phenean Fields, and Orchomenian Downs,” aur 

Where the fat Herds in plenteous Paſture rove; 

And Stymphettis with her ſurrounding Grove; 855 

Parrhaſia, on her ſnowy Cliffs reclin d, 6 

And high Emrſpt ſhook by wintry Wind, 

And fair Mantinea's ever-pleaſing Site; 

In ſixty Sail th Arcadian Bands unite. 740 

Bold Agapenor g glorious at their Head. . 

(Ancæus Son) the mighty Squadron 1 : 

Their Ships, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's Care, 

Thro' roaring Seas the wond rin g Warriors bear; 

The firſt to battel on th appointed Plain, 745 

But new to all the Dangers of the Main. 
Thoſe, where fair Els and Bupraſium join; 

Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confine, 

And bounded there, where o'er the Vallies roſe 

Th Olenian Rock; and where Alifium flows; 150 
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Deneath \four, Ohie 5 (2, Le "ous Army) came, OM 0 
The Strength and Glory gf ch Epen Nam 


In ſepjrate Squadrons ghee their Train divide, , 
Each leads pen f eſſels chro the, yielding Tide. 
755 One La nen * We _ A 01A 
Dior eo 1 — from. — — 
And great Bolyxenus,, f. F orce diyine. 
But thoſe ho e fejr Hat oer che — 
76 From the Heft/ Iſſand of th' Altan E ilgid ba, 
In forty Veſſels under Me e move, Fn W SPY 
Begot by Phyleye, the Bejoy'd of Jen. x 
To ſtrong Dulichium from his Sire he gel, 
And thence to Tray h his hardy Warriors Wu 
765 Her follow'd thro the yatry Road, 

A Chi cf, in Wikc m equal. to a God. 
With thoſe whom Cephalenig's s Iſle inclos d, : 
Or tilld their Fields. along the Coaſt oppor; a; ; 
Or where fair -Jibace, ojexlooks the Floogs, 
770 Where high / Neritos ſhakes his waving Woods, 
_ Where - Fgjlips's s rugged Sides are "= 
Orecylia rocky, and, Zac a Ou green. 0 


Theſe 


Theſe in twelve Galleys with Vermillion Prores, 
Beneath his Conduct ſought the'Phrygian Shores. 

Thoas came next, Audramon's valiant Son, 55; 
From Pleuron's Walls and chalky Calydon, + 
And rough Pylent, and th' Olenian Steep, 7 
And Chalcis, beaten by the rolling Deep 
He led the Warriors from th' Atalian Shore, 

For now the Sons of Oeneus were no more 780 
The Glories of the mighty Race were fled! 

Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead; | 

To Tha Care now truſt the martial Train, 

His forty Veſſels follow thro' the Main. 

Next eighty Barks the Cretan King commands, 58; 
Of Gnoſſus, Tydtus, and Gortyna's Bands, * 
And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's Domes arife, 
Or white Lycaſtus glitters to the Skies, | 
Or where by Pheftns filver Jardan runs; . 
Crete's hundred Cities pour forth all her Sons. oe 
Theſe march d , Idomeneus, beneath thy Care, 


And Merion, dreadful as the God of War. 
Tlepolemus, the Son of Hercules, 9 
Led nine ſwift Veſſels thro the foamy Sea 


MJ ts. 
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795 From Rhodes with everlaſting Sunſhine bright, | 
Falyſſus,” Lindus, and Camirut white. | 
His captive- Mother fierce Alcides bore 
From Ephyr's Walls, and Sellè's winding Shore, 
Where mighty Towns in Ruins ſpread the Plain, 
doo And ſaw their blooming Warriors early ſlain. | 
The Hero, when to Manly Years he grew, 
Alcider Uncle, old Lycimnins, flew; ; 
For this, conſtrain'd to quit his native Place, 2 
And ſhun the Vengeance of th' Herculean Race, 
895 A Fleet he built, and with a num'rous Train 
Of willing Exiles wander'd o'er the Main; 
Where many Seas, and many Suff rings paſt, 
On happy Rhodes the Chief arriv'd at laſt: 
There in three Tribes divides: his native Band, 
810 And rules them peaceful in a foreign Land: 


Encreas'd and proſper d in their new Abodes, 
By mighty Jove, the Sire of Men and Gods; 
With Joy they ſaw the growing Empire riſe,” 
And Show'rs of Wealth deſcending from the Skies. 
8:5 Three Ships with Nzreus ſought the Trojan Shore, 
Nireus, whom Aglde to Charopus: bore; 
1 uM Nireus, 


12 85 
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Nireus, in faultleſs Shape, and blooming Grace, | 
The lovelieſt Youth of all the Grecian Race; 
Pelides only match'd his early Charms; 
But few his Troops, and ſmall his Strength in Arms. 820 
Next thirty Galleys cleave the liquid Plain, 
Of thoſe Cahdne's Sea-girt Iles contain; 
With them the Youth of N:fyrus repair, 
Caſus:the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair ; 
Cos, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the Sway, 825 
Till great Alcides made the Realms obey : 
Theſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 
Sprung from the God, by Theſſalus the King. 
e Now Muſe recount Pelaſgic Argos | Pow? rs, ; 
From Ales, Alope, and Trechiu's Tow'rs; 830 
From Pthia's' ſpacious Vales ; and Hella, bleſt 
With Female Beauty far beyond the. reſt. | 
Full fifty Ships beneath Achille Care 
The Acbaiant, Myrmidons, Helleneans bear, 
Theſſalians all, tho' various in their Name, 835 
The ſame their Nation, and their Chief the ſame. 
But now inglorious, ſtretchꝰd along the Shore, 
They hear the brazen Voice of War no more; 


No 
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No more the Foe they face in dire Array; A 
3, Cloſe in his Fleet their angry Leader __ of <a 
Since fair Briſeit from his Arms was torn, 
The nobleſt Spoil from ſack d Lyrneſſus U 611 
Then, when the Chief the Theban Walls o erthrew, 
And the bold Sons of great Evenus flew." 
84; There mourn'd Achilles,” plung'd in Depth of Care, 
But ſoon to riſe in Slaughter, Blood, and War. 
Jo theſe the Vouth of Phylace _ I 1 
Trona, famous for her fleecy Breed, SIT 
And grafſlyPteleon'deck'd with chearfal * 
850 The Bow'rs of Crret, and the Sylvan Scenes, 
Sweet Pyrrhaſus, with hlooming Flourets crown d, 
And Antrot's watry Dens and 'cavern'd Ground. 
Theſe own'd as Chief Proteſilas the brave, 
Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy! Grave: 
855 The firſt who boldly touch'd the Trajan Shore, 
And dy'd a Phrygian Lance with Grecian Gore: 
There lies, far diſtant from his native * Ns 
Unfmiſh'd his proud Palaces remain, 
And his fad Conſort beats her Breaſt in vain. 
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His Troops in forty: Ships Ppdarces ll, 385630 

Iphiclus' Son, and Brother to the Deal; 

Nor he unworthy to command the Hoſt; 

Yet. ſtill they mourn'd their ancient Leader loſt. 
The Men who Glaphyra's fair Soil partake, 

Where Hills encircle Bæbe's lowly Lake, + 

Where Pher# hears the neighb'ring Waters fall, 

Or proud Jolcus lifts her Airy Wall: 155 

In ten black Ships embark'd for Ilion's Shore, 

With bold Emumnelus, whom Alceſtè bore. 

All Pelias Race Alceſtè far outſhin d, 3570 

The Grace and Glory of the beauteous Kink. 
The Troops Methonè, or Thaumacia yields, 

Oly2on's Rocks, or Mælibæa's Fields, 

With Philofetes ſail d, whoſe matchleſs Art 

From the tough Bow directs the feather d Dart, 375 

Sev'n were his Ships; each Veſſel fifty row, 

Skill'd in his Science of the Dart and Bow, 

But he lay raging on the Lemman Ground, 

A pois'nous Hydra gave the burning Wound, 

There groan'd the Chief in agonizing Pain ; 880 


865 


Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor wiſh in vain. 
L His 
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His Forces Medon led from Lemma Shore, 
Oileur Son whom beauteous Rhena bore, 
Th' Oechalian Race, in thoſe high Towers ind 

885 Where once Enrytus 1 in proud Triumph reign' d, 

Or where her humbler Turrets Trica rears, 

Or where J thumò, rough with Rocks, appear 

In thirty Sail the ſparkling Waves divide, cb 

Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 


Aſſeu- 890 To theſe his Skill their * Parent- God imparts, 


lapius. 


Divine Profeſſors of the Healin g Arts. 
| The bold Ormenian and Aſterian Bands 
In forty Barks Eurypilus commands. 
Where Titan hides his hoary Head in Snow, 
895 And where Hyperia's ſilver Fountains flow. 
Thy Troops, Argiſſa, Polyphetes leads, 
And Eleon, ſhelter'd by Olympus* Shades, 
Girtone's Warriors; and where Orthe lies, 
And Olodſſon's chalky Cliffs ariſe. 
goo Sprung from Pirithous of immortal Race, 
The Fruit of fair Hippodam?'s Embrace, | 
(F hat Day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloud y Head, 
To diſtant Dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled) — 


With 
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With Polypetes join'd in equal Sway, 
Leonteus leads, and forty Ships "obey. ' Voß 
In twenty Sail the bold Perrhebians catns 
From Cyphns, Guneus was their Leaders Name. 
With theſe the Ainians join'd, and thoſe Who freeze 
Where cold Dodona lifts her Holy Trees; 
Or where the pleaſing Titarefius glides, 910 
And into Penens rolls his eaſy Tides; E 
Yet o'er the ſilver Surface pure they flow, 
The ſacred Stream unmix d with Streams below, 
Sacred and awful! From the dark Abodes 
Styx pours them forth, the dreadful Oath of Gods! 9:5 
\Laſt under Prothous the Magnefians ſtood, 
Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon s Blood; 
Who dwell where Pelion crown'd with Piny Boughs | 
Obſcures the Glade, and nods his ſhaggy Brows, 
Or where thro' flow'ry Tempe Peneus ſtray d, 929 
(The Region ſtretch'd beneath his mighty Shade) 
In forty fable Barks they ſtem'd the Main; 
Such were the Chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian Train. 
Say next O Muſe! of all Achaia breeds, 
Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt Steeds ? 925 
* Eumelus 
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Eumelus' Mares were foremoſt in the Chace, 

As Eagles fleet, and of Pberetian Race 

Bred where Pjeria's fruitfal Fountains ſſow, 

And train'd by Him who bears the Silver Bow, 

oz Fierce in the Fight, their Noſtrils breath'd a Flame, 
Their Height, their Colour, and their Age the ſame; 
 Ofer Fields of Death they whirl the rapid Car, 
And break the Ranks, and thunder thro the War. 
Ajax in Arms the firſt Renown acquir d, 

935 While ſtern Achilles in his Wrath retir' d: 
(His was the Strength that mortal Might exceeds, 
And his, th' unrival'd Race of Heav'nly Steeds) 
But Thetis” Son now ſhines in Arms no more; 
His Troops, neglected on the ſandy Shore, 

940 In empty Air their ſportive Jav'lins throw, 

Or whirl the Disk, or bend an idle Bow: 
VUnſtain d with Blood his cover'd Chariots ſtand ; 
Th' Immortal Courſers graze along the Strand; 
But the brave Chiefs th inglorious Life deplor'd, 
945 And wand'ring o'er the Camp, requir'd their Lord 

Now, like a Deluge, cov'ring all around, 
The ſhining Armies ſwept along the Ground ; 
Swift 
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Swift as a Flood of Fire, when Storms ariſc, 
Floats the wide Field, and blazes to the -—_— 's, 
Earth groan d beneath them; as when angry Je 90 
Hurls down the forky Light' ning from above, 
On Arim? when he the Thunder throws, 
And fires T'ypheus with redoubled Blows, _ 
Where 7'yphov, preſt beneath the burning Load, 
Still feels the Fury of th' ayenging God. 335 
But various Iris, Jones Commands to bear, 
Speeds on the Wings of Winds thro? liquid Air; 
In Priam's Porch the Trojan Chiefs ſhe found, 
The Old conſulting, and the Youths around, 
Polite Shape, the Monarch's Son, ſhe choſe, a: 
| Who from Aſetes Tomb obſery'd the Foes ; 
High on the Mound ; from whence in Proſpect lay 
The Fields, the Tents, the Navy, and the Bay. 
In this diſſembled Form, ſhe haſts to bring 
Th unwelcome Meſſage to the Phrygzan King. 9065 
Ceaſe to conſult, the Tame for Action calls, 
War, horrid War, approaches to your Walls? 
Aſſembled Armies oft” have I beheld ; 
But ne'er till now ſuch Numbers charg'd a Field. 
M Thick 
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970 Thick as Autumnal Leaves, or driving Sand, H % 
The moving Squadrons blacken all the Strand. 
Thou, Godlike Hector! all thy Force employ, 
Aſſemble all th united Bands of Toy; 
In juſt Array let ev Ty Leader call e Fr 

975 The foreign Troops: This Day demands' them alt, 

The Voice Divine the mighty Chief alarms ; 
The Council breaks, the Warriors ruſh to kn 
The Gates unfolding pour forth all their Train, 
Nations on Nations fill the dusky Plain, 

980 Men, Steeds, and Chariots ſhake the trembling Ground; 
The Tumult thickens, and the Skies reſound. 

Amidſt the Plain in fight of Ilion ſtands 
A riſing Mount the Work of human Hands, 
(This for Myrinn?'s Tomb th' Immortals know, 

„8j Tho” call'd Bateia in the World below) 
Beneath their Chiefs in martial Order here, 
Th' Auxiliar Troops and Trojan Hoſts appear. 

The Godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge Spear, and nods his Plumy Creſt: 


9h In Throngs around his native Bands repair, 


And Groves of Lances glitter in the Air. 
Divine 
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Divine -Aintas: brings the Dardun Race; 
Anchiſer” Son, by Venut ſtoPn Embrace, 
Born in the Shades of Idas ſecret Grove, 
(A Mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 
Archilochus and Achamas divide 
The Warrior's Toils, and combate by his ſide. 
| Who. fair Zeleia's wealthy Vallies till, 
Faſt by the Foot of Ida's ſacred Hill : 
Or drink, Aiſepus, of thy ſable Flood ; 1000 
Were led by Pandarus, of Royal Blood: 
To. whom his Art Apollo deign'd to. ſhow, 
Grac'd with the Preſent of his Shafts and Bow. 
From rich Apæſus and Adreſtias Tow'rs, 
High Teree's Summits, and Pityea's Bow'rs ; IH Loot 
From theſe-the congregated Troops obey 


Young Amphius and Adraſtus equal Sway; 

Old Merops Sons; whom skill'd in Fate to come 

The Sire forewarn'd, and prophecy'd their Doom : 

Fate urg'd them on !- the Sire forewarn'd in vain, 1010 

They ruſld to War, and periſh'd on the Plain, 
From Practius Stream, Percote's Paſture Lands, 


And Seftos and -Abydos neighb'ring Strands, 


From 
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From great Ariaas Walls and SeHe's Coalt, | 
ous Afius Hyrtacides conducts his Hoſt; 
High on his Car he ſhakes the flowing Reins, 
His fiery Courſers thunder Oer the Plains. 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in War renown'd, * 
March from Lariſſa's ever-fertile Ground: = 
10 In equal Arms their Brother-Leaders ſhine, 
Hippothous bold, and Pylens the Divine. 
Next Acamat and Pyrans lead their Hoſts 
In dread Array, from Thracia's wintry Coaſts; 
Round the bleak Realms where Heleſpontus roars, 
0:5 And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding Shores. 
With great Eupbemut the Cicantans move, 
Sprung from Trezeman Geus, lov d by Jove. 
Pyrechmes the Pœoniam | roops attend, | 
Skill'd in the Fight their crooked Bows to bend; 
oo From Axius ample Bed he leads them on, 
Avius, that laves the diſtant Aurydon, 
Avins, that ſuells with all his ncighb'ring Rills 
And wide around the floated Region fills. 
The Papblageniaut Pylæmene rules, 
:05 Where rich Heuetia breeds her ſavage Mules, 


| Where 
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Where Eoythinuf riſing Clifts are ſeen, 
Thy Groves of Box, Cytorus! ever green; 


And where AÆghalus and Cromna lie, | 
And lofty Seſamus invades the Sky; 
And where Purthenius, roll'd thro' Banks of F low'r 78, 1049 
Reflects her bord'rin g Palaces and Bow'rs. 

Here march'd in — the Halizonian Band, 
Whom Odins and Epiftrophus command, 
From thoſe far Regions where the Sun refines 
The ripening Silver in Alybean Mines. = 

There, mi ighty Chromis led the M 22 Train, 
And Augur Ennomus, inſpir d in vain, 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred Head, 
Roll'd down Seamander with the Vul: gar Dead. 

| Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 1050 

Th' Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the Fight. 

Of thoſe who round Maœonia's Realms reſide, 
Or whom the Vales in Shade of 7molus hide, 
Meftles and Anutiphus the Charge partake ; 
Born on the Banks of Gyges ſilent Lake. MO 
There, from the Fields where wild Mæander flows, 
High Mycalt, and Latmos' ſhady Brows, 

N And 
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And proud Miletus, came the Carian Throngs, 
With mingled! Clamors, and with ardirons Tae! TY 


o Amphimachus and N. after guide the Train, 
Nanftes the bold, Amphimachus. the vain, 


Who trick'd with Gold, and glitt'ring on his Gar, 

Rode like a Woman to the Field of War. | 

Fool that he was by fierce Achilles ſlain, | 

565 The River ſwept him to the briny Main: 
There whelm'd with Waves the gawdy Warrior hes; ; 
The valiant Victor ſeiz d the golden Prize. 

The Forces laſt in fair Array ſucceed, 

| Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead; 

00 The warlike Bands that diſtant Iycia yields, 

Where oulphy Xanthus foams along the Fields. 
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T OW planung Sleep, &c.] Ariſtotle tells 

WW * 2 54 — ſixth Chapter of his 
Art of Poetry, that this Place had been 
<3 53A objected to by ſome. Criticks in thoſe 
Times. They thought it gave a very ill Idea of the mi- 
litary Diſcipline of the Greeks, to repreſent a whale Ar- 
my unguarded, and all the Leaders a- ſleep: They alſo 
pretended it was ridiculous to deſcribe all 4 Gods ſleep- 
ing beſides Jupiter. To both theſe Ariſtotie anſwers, 
that nothing is more uſual or allowable than that Fi- 
gure which puts Al for the greater Part. One may add 
with reſpect to the latter Criticiſm, that nothing could give 
a better Image of the Superiority of Jupiter to the other 
Gods (or of the ſupreme Being to all ſecond Cauſes) than 
the Vigilancy here aſcrib'd to him, over all Things Divine and 


Human. 


VrIASE 1. 


II. 


VIS 9. Ih hence, delading Dream. ] It appears from 
Ariſtotle, Poet. cap. 26. that Hamer was accus'd of Impiety, 
for making Jupiter the Author of a Lye in this Paſſage. It 
ſeems there were anciently theſe Words in his Speech to the 
Dream; Aiouev d of Fuye; dgtolm; Let us grve him great Glory, 
TY A's | (Inſtead 


% 


OBSERVATIONS On 

_ (Inſtead of which we have in the preſent Copies, Tęulscoi 8 
x8? e, but Hippias found a way to bring off # omer, 
only by placing the Aecent on the laſt Syllable but one, A. 
dauer, for Adevai, the Infinitive for 53 nh which 

ounts to nom that a ream to Prom 

un r Ey Taz ee e 2h. 2 
takes off this Imputation entirely, and will- not allow there 
was any Lye in the Caſe. Agamemnon (ſays he) was or- 
« derd by the Dream to lead Gut Al the Forces of the 
« Greeks (Hau is the word) and promis d the Victory on 
ce that Condition: Now Agbilles and his Forces not being 
« ſummonꝭ d to the Aſſembly with the reſt, that Neglect ab- 
ce folvd Jupiter from his Promiſe.” This Remark Madam 
Dacier has inſerted without mentioning its Author. Mr. Da- 
cier takes notice of a Paſſage in the Scripture exactly parallel 
to this, where God is repreſented making uſe of the Malig- 
nity of his Creatures to accompliſh his Judgments. : *Tis in 
2 Chron, ch. 18: V. 19, 20, 21. And the Lord ſaid, Who 
will ' perſuade Ahab, that he may go up auf fall at Ramoth 
Gilead? And there came forth a Spirit, and ftood before the 
Lord, and ſaid, I will perſuaderhim. : And the Lord ſaid unto 
him, M berewubꝰ And he ſaid,” I will go forth, and I will be 
a lying Spirit: m the Mouth of all his Prapbets, And he ſaid, 
7 bou ſhalt perſuade him and prevail alſa Go forth and do ſo. 


* ? * 


Vide Dacier upon Ariſtotle, cap. . 
_ nll 


1 Vi RSE 20. Deſeends and hovers er Atrides Head] The 
whole Action of the Dream is beautifully natural, and agree- 


able to Philoſophy. It perches on his Head, to intimate that 


Part to be the Seat of the Soul: It is circumfuſed about him, 
to expreſs that total Poſſeſſion of the Senſes which Fancy has 
during our Sleeps. It takes the Figure of the Perſon who 
— * to Agamemmon; as whatever we think of moſt 
when awake, is the common Object of our Dreams. And 
juſt at the Inſtant of its vaniſhing, it leaves ſuch an Impreſſion 
that the Voice ſeems {till to ſound in his Ear. No Deſcrip- 
tion can be more exact or lively. Euſtatbius, Dacier. 
2 IV. VERSE 
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Voest 33. Draw. forth th embatteld Train, &c.] The 


Dream here repeats: the Meſſage of Jupiter in the ſame Terms 
that he receiv d it. It is no leſs than the Father of Gods 
and Men who gives the Order, and to alter a word were Pre- 
ſumption. . Homer conſtantly makes his Envoys obſerve this 


Practice as a Mark of Decency and reſpect. Madam Dacier 
and others have applauded this in general, and ask'd by 
what Authority an Embaſſador could alter the Terms of his 
Commiſſion, ſince he is not greater or gyiſer than the Perſon 
who gave the Charge? But this is not always the Caſe in 
our Author, who not only makes uſe of this Conduct with 
reſpect to the Orders of a higher Power, but in regard to 


Equals alſo; as when one Goddeſs deſires another to repre- 


ſent ſuch an Affair, and ſhe immediately takes the Words 


from her Mouth and repeats them, of which we have an In- 
ſtance in this Book. Some Objection too may be raisd to 
this manner, when Commiſſions are given in the utmoſt 


haſte (in a Battel or the like) en. udden Emergencies ; 
where it ſeems not very natural to ſu 
get ſo many Words by heart as he is made to repeat exactly. 
In the ne oo Inſtance, the Repetition. is certainly grace- 
ful, tho Zenodotas thought it not ſo the third time, 
when Agamemnon tells his Dream to the Council. I do not 
retend to decide upon the Point: For tho the Reverence of 
the Repetition ſeem'd leſs needful in that Place than when it 
was deliver d immediately from Jupien; yet (as Euſtatbius 


obſerves) it was neceſſary for the Aſſembly to know the Cir- 
cumſtances of this Dream, that the Truth of the Relation 


might be unſuſpectet. 
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Verss 93. Now valiant Chiefs, &c.] The beſt Commen- 


tary extant upon the firſt Part of this Book is in Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, who has given us an admirable. Explication of 


this whole Conduct of Agamemnon in his ſecond Treatiſe 


B b TIzel 


ppoſe a Man has time to 


- 


6 Op8PRVATIONS n 
| 


Tlzel dopariondvey, He ſays, © This Prince had nothing fo 
« much at Heart as to draw the Greeks to a Battel, yet knew 
« not how to proceed without Achilles, who had juſt retir'd 
« from the Army; and was \apprehenfive- that the Greeks 
e who were diſpleas d at the Departure of Achjylles, might re- 
* fuſe Obedience to his Orders, ſhould he abſolutely com- 
e matid it. In this Circumſtance hie propoſes to the Princes 
« in Council to make a Tryal of arming the Grotramns, 
« and 1 himſelf; which vas that he ſhould 
ce ſoand their Diſpoſitions by exhorting him to ſet fail for 
„ Grece, but that then the other Princes ſhould be ready to 
« diſſuade and derain them. If any object to this Stratagem 
that Aamemnoms whole Scheme would be ruin'd if the 
« Army ſhould take him at his word (which was very pro- 
ce bable) it is to be anſwerd, that his Deſign lay deeper than 
te they imagine, nor did he 1 upon his Speech only for 
« detaining them. He had ſome Cauſe to fear the Greeks 
had a Pique againſt him which they had conceal'd, and 
cc whatever it was, he judg'd it abſolutely neceſſary to know 
* it before he proceeded to a Bartel. He therefore farniſhes 
« them with an Occaſion to — it, and at the ſame 
© time provides againſt any ill Effects it might have by his 
<« ſeeret Orders to the Princes. It ſucceeds accordingly, and 
«© when the Troops are running to embark, they are ſtop d 
« by Ulyſſes and Neſtor.”——One may farther obſerve that 
this whole Stratagem is concerted in Neſfor's Ship, as one 
whoſe Wiſdom and Secrecy was moſt confided in. The Story » 
of the Viſion's appearing in his Shape, could not but engage 
him in ſome degree: It look d as if Fupirer himſelf added 
Weight to his Counſels by making uſe of that venerable Ap- 
pearance, and knew this to be the moſt powerful Method of 
recommending them to Agamemnon. It was therefore but 
natural for Neſtor to ſecond the Motion of the King, and by 
the help of his Authority it prevaiF'd on the other Princes. 


* 
VIxISE 111. A from ame rooky Cleft. This is the firſt | 


Simile in Homer, and we may obſerve in general that he ex- 
cels 
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cels all Mankind in the Number, Variety, and Beauty of his 


9 There are ſcarce! any in Erg uch are not 
1408 him, and therefore hen —— beſt in them 
he is to be commended: but as an Imp over 0 ter {ſeems 


ndt to have thought of this when' he compares the Similes 
of theſe two 2 (as indeed they are the mx moſt ob- 
vious to Compariſon.) The prefent Paſſage is an Inſtance 


of it, to which' he oppo the following Verſes in the firſt 
neil. 


7 


ualis apes eftate nova per florea rura 
 Exercet ſul ſole labor, cum gentis adukos + 
Educunt- feetts, aut cum liquentia mella 
 Stepant, & dulci diftendumt netare cellas : - 
Au ouera accipiunt venieutum, aut agnrine . 
| grey fucus 2 4 priſdpibus arecut; | 
| Ferver opus,” redole e en fragramis mella. 


This he very much fi) to Kong's, ain , partula e. ex⸗ 
tols the Harmony and Sweetneſs of the Venſifigation above 


that of our Author; againſt which Cenfure we need Ny: "7, 


pou to the Ears of the Reader, / WE 


| "077 len os Suben Moder, Tr" 
. Hgrgys en Yung ale wov:foyopevaumi, . 
Boręvsoy d nerwvrau tn av9ow elagiotoy, 


Al we T ea dug Te rerrai, al O rc Ev9a, Sc. 


But Scaliger was unlucky in his Choice of this particular Com- 
pariſon: There is a very fine one in the fixth Æneid, V. 707. 


that better agrees with Homers: And nothing is more evi- 
dent than that the deſign of theſe two is very different: 
Hamer intended to deſcribe the Multitud of (Creeks pouring 


out of the Ships, Hirgil the nh tho and Labour of the Buil- 
ders at Carthage. And Macro 


Hat. I. 5. c. 11. ſhould alſo e e ar therefore the Si- 
miles ought not to be compar'd The Beaity of 
Homer's is not inferior to webs, if we conſider with what 
Exactneſs it anſwers to its 2 It conſiſts of three Aer 
| ars ; 


who obſerves this-difference 


7 | 


OBSERVATIONS 0#: 
lars; the vaſt Number of the Troops is expreſt in the Swarms, 
their tumultuous manner of iſſuing out of the Ships, and the 
perpetual Egreſhon which ſeem'd without end, are imaged in 
the Bees pouring out of the Rock ; and laſtly their Diſperſion 
over all the Shore, in their deſcending on the Flowers in the 
Vales. Spondanus was therefore miſtaken when he thought 
the whole Application of this Compariſon lay in the ſingle 
word , catervatim, as Chapman has juſtly obſerv'd. 


VII. 


VrRASE 121: Fame flies before.] This aſſembling of the 
Army is full of Beauties: The lively Deſcription of their 
overſpreading the Field, the noble Boldneſs of the Figure 
when Fame is repreſented in Perſon ſhining at their Head, the 
univerſal Tumult ſucceeded by a ſolemn Silence; and laſtly 
the graceful riſing of Agamemnon, all contribute to caſt a 
Majeſty on this Part. In the Paſſage of the Scepire, Homer 
has found an artful and poetical manner of acquainting us 
with the high Deſcent of Agamemnon, and celebditin g the 
hereditary Right of his Family; as well as finely hint- 
ed the Original of his Power to be deriv'd from Heaven, 
in ſaying the Sceptre was firſt the Gift of Jupiter. It is with 
reference to this that in the Line where he firſt mentions 
it, he calls it Ao als, and accordingly it is tranſlated 
in that Place. 2 e 

VIII. 

VERSE 138. And artful thus pronounc d the Speech deſign d.] 
The Remarks of Dionyſius upon this Speech 1 ſhall give the 
Reader altogether, tho they lie ſcatter'd in his two Diſcourſes | 
rc £o01pariopevey, the ſecond: of which is in a great . N 
but a Repetition of the Precepts and Examples of the firſt. 
This happen'd, I believe, from his having compos'd them-at 
diſtin& Times and upon different Occafons. 

It is an exquiſite Piece of Art, when you ſeem to aim at 
< perſuading one thing, and at the fame' time inforce the 
ce contrary. This kind of Rhetorick is of great uſe in all 


&« Occaſions © 
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Occaſions of Danger, and is what Homer has afforded 4 
moſt powerful Exam ple of in the Oration of Agamenmon. 
Tis a Method perfectly wonderful, and even carries in it 
an Appearance of Abſurdity; for all that we generally 
eſteem the Faults of Oratory, by this means become the 
Virtues of it. Nothing is look'd upon as a greater Error 
in a Rhetorician than to alledge ſuch Arguments as either 
are eaſily anſwerd, or may be retorted upon himſelf, the 
former isa weak Part, the latter a dangerous one ; and Aga- 
memnon here deſignedly deals in both. For it is plain that 
if a Man muſt not uſe weak Arguments, or ſuch as may 
make againſt him, when he intends to perſuade the Thin 

he ſays; then on the other fide, when he does not intend 
it; he miſt obſerve the contrary Proceeding, and make 
what are the Faults of Oratory in general, the Excellencies 
of that Oration in particular, or otherwiſe he will contra- 
dict his own Intention and perſuade the contrary to what 
he means. Agamemnon begins with an Argument eaſily 
anſwer d, by telling them that Jupiter had promisd 10 
crown their Arms with Victory. For if Jupiter had pro- 
mis'd this, it was a reaſon for the Stay in * Camp. But 
now (ſays he) Jove has decerv'd us, and we muſt return 
with Ignominy. This is another of the ſame kind, for it 
ſhews what a Diſgrace it is to return. What follows is of 
the ſecond fort and may be turn'd againſt him. Jove 
will have it ſo: For which they have only Agamemnor's 
Word, but Joe's own Promiſe for the contrary. That 
God has overthrown many Cities, and will yet overturn many 
others. This was a ſtrong Reafon to ſtay, and put their 
Confidence in him. It is ſhameful to have it told to all 
Poſterity that ſo many thouſand Greeks, after a War 
of ſo long Continuance, at laſt return d home baffled and 
unſucceſsful. All this might have been ſaid by a pro- 
feſt Adverſary to the Cauſe he pleads, and indeed is the 
ſame thing Ulyſſes ſays elſewhere in Reproach of their 
Flight. The Concluſion evidently ſhews the Intent of 


the Speaker. Haſte then, let us fly; Q8&ywuev, the Word 


which of all others was moſt likely to prevail upon 
them to ſtay ; the moſt open Term of Diſgrace he could 
C c « poſlibly 
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ce poſſibly have us d: *Tis the ſame which Juno makes uſe 
« of to Minerva, Minerva to Ulyſes, and Ulyſſes again to 
« the Troops, to difluade their Return; the ſame which 
« Agamemnon himſelf had uſed to inſult Achilles, and which 
« Homer never employs but with the Mark of Cowardice and 
« Infamy. 

The ſame Author farther obſerves, © That this whole 
« Oration has the Air of being ſpoken in a Paſhon. It be- 
« gins with a Stroke of the greateſt Raſhneſs and Impatience. 

—— has been unjuſt, Heaven has decex#d us. This ren- 
ders all he ſhall ſay of the leſs Authority, at the ſame time 
that it conceals his own Artifice ; for his Anger ſeems 
to account for the Incongruities he utters.” I could not 
ſuppreſs ſo fine a Remark, tho? it falls out of the Order of 
thoſe which precede it. 

Before I leave this Article, I muſt take notice that this 
Speech of Agamemnon is again put into his Mouth in the 
ninth Iliad, and (according to Dionyſius) for the ſame Pur- 
poſe, to detain the Army at the Siege after a Defeat; tho? 
it ſeems unartful to put the ſame Trick twice upon the 
Greels by the ſame Perſon, and in the ſame Words too. We 
may indeed ſuppoſe the firſt Feint to have remain'd undiſ- 


cover'd, but at beſt it is a Management in the Poet not very 
entertaining to the Readers. 2 


* 


cc 
i 


A 


cc 
cc 


IX. 


VERSE 155. Jo ſinall their Number, &c.] This Part has 
a low Air in Compariſon with the reſt of the Speech. Scaliger 
calls it Tabernariam Orationem : But it is well obſerv'd by 
Madam Dacier, that the Image Aggamemnon here gives of the 
Trojans, does not only render their Numbers contemptible in 
Compariſon of the Greeks, but their Perſons too. For it makes 
them appear but as a few vile Slaves fit only to ſerve them 
with Wine: To which we may add that it affords a Proſpect 
to his Soldiers of their future State and Triumph after the 
Conqueſt of their Enemies. FAR 
This Paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon a Com- 
putation of the Number of the 77gans, which the learned 


Angelus 
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Angelus Politian has offer d at in his Preface: to Homer. He 
thinks they were fifty thouſand without the Auxiliaries, from 
the Concluſion of the eighth Iliad, where it is ſaid there were 
a thouſand funeral Piles of Trojans, and fifty Men attending 
each of them. But that the Auxiliaries are to be admitted 
into that Number appears plainly from this Place: Ma- 
memnon expreſly diſtinguiſhes the native Tigjans from the 
Aids, and reckons but one to ten Grecians, at which Eſtimate 
there could not be above ten thouſand Trojans. See the 
Notes on the Catalogue. 


X. 
VĩIASE 163. -------Decay'd our Veſſels he, 
Aud ſcarce enſure the wretched Power to fly. 
This, and ſome other Paſſages, are here tranſlated correſpon- 
dent to the general Air and Senſe of this Speech, rather than 
juſt to the Letter. The telling them in this Place how much 
their Shipping was decay'd, was a Hint of their Danger in 


returning, as Madam Dacier has remark'd. 
XI. 


Vexst 175. So roll the Billows, &c.] One may take no- 
| tice that Homer in theſe two Similitudes has judiciouſly made 
choice of the two moſt wavering and inconſtant Things in 
Nature, to compare with the Multitude; the Maves, and Ears 
of Corn. The firſt alludes to the Noiſe and Tumult of the 
People, in the ren and rolling of the Billows; the ſecond 
to their taking the ſame Courſe, like Corn bending one 
way; and both to the Eaſineſs with which they are mov'd 
by every Breath. 
XII. 


VERSE 243. To one ſole Monarch.) Thoſe Perſons are un- 
der a Miſtake who would make this Sentence a Praiſe of 


Abſolute Monarchy. - Homer ſpeaks it only with regard to 


a General of an Army during the time of his Commiſſion. 
Nor is Agamemnon ftyl'd King of Kings in any other Senſe, 
than as the reſt of the Princes had given him the ſupreme 

3 Authority 
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Character to bear a Malevolence to the beſt Men. What 
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Authority over them in the Siege. Ariſtotle defines a King, 
ETgar yes Yae Tv on duden 6 Bagels, % THY rg Orgs Kip ; 


Leader of the War, Fudge of Controverſies, and Preſident 


of the Ceremonies of the Gods. That he had the principal 
Care of religious Rites appears from many Places in Homer ; 
and that his Power was no where abſolute but in War : for 
we find Agamemnon inſulted in the Council, but in the Army 
threatning Deſerters with Death. He was under an Obliga- 
tion to preſerve the Privileges of his Country, - purſuant to 
which Kings are called by our Author Aua, and Ocuro- 


robe, the Diſpenſers or Managers of Juſtice. And Dionyſius 


of Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, that the old Grecian Kings, 
whether Hereditary or Elective, had a Council of their chief 
Men, as Homer and the moſt ancient Poets teſtify ; nor was 
it (he adds) in thoſe Times as in ours, when Kings have a 


full Liberty to do whatever they pleaſe. Dion. Hal. lib. 2. Hiſt. 


XIII, 


VX RSE 255. Therſites ozly.] The Ancients have aſcrib'd 
to Homer the firſt Sketch of Satyric or Comic Poetry, of 
which ſort was his Poem call'd Margites, as Ariſtotle re- 
ports. Tho? that Piece be loſt, this Character of Ther/es 
may give us a Taſte of his Vein in that kind. But 
whether ludicrous Deſcriptions ought to have Place in 
the Epic Poem, has been juſtly queſtion'd : Neither Virgil 
nor any of the moſt approv'd Ancients have thought fit to 
admit them into their Compoſitions of that Nature; nor 
any of the beſt Moderns except Milton, whoſe Fondneſs for 
Homer might be the reaſon of it. However this is in its 
kind a very maſterly Part, and our Author has ſhewn great 
Judgment in the Particulars he has choſen to compoſe the 
Picture of a pernicious Creature of Wit ; the chief of which 
are a Deſire of promoting Laughter at any rate, and a Con- 
tempt of his Superiors. And he ſums up the whole very 
ſtrongly, by ſaying that Ther/zres hated Achilles and Ulyſſes ; 


in which, as Plutarch has remark'd in his Treatiſe of Envy 


and Hatred, he makes it the utmoſt Completion of an ill 
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is farther obſervable is, that Ther/ztes is never heard of aftet 

this his firſt Appearance: Such a ſcandalous Character is to 
be taken no more notice of, than juſt to ſhew that tis deſpi- 
ſed. Homer has obſerv'd the ſame Conduct with regard to 
the moſt deformd and moſt beautiful Perſon of his Poem: 
For Mireus is thus mention'd once and no more throughout 
the /had. He places a worthleſs Beauty and an ill-natur'd 
Wit upon the kme Foot, aud ſhews that the Gifts of the 
Body without thoſe of the Mind are not more deſpicable; 
than thoſe of the Mind itſelf without Virtue. N 


XIV. 


VI ISE 275. Amidſt the Glories.] Tis remark'd by Diony= 
ſius Halicar. in his Treatiſe of the Examination of Writers, 
that there could not be a better Artifice thought on to re- 
cal the Army to their Obedience, than this of our Author. 
When they were offended at their General in favour of Achil- 
tes, nothing could more weaken Achilless Intereſt than to 
make ſuch a Fellow as Therſites appear of his Party, whoſe 
Impertinence would give them a Diſguſt of thinking or act- 
ing like him. There is no ſurer Method to reduce generous 
Spirits, than to make them ſee they are purſuing the ſame 
Views with People of no Merit, and ſuch whom they cannot 
forbear deſpiſing themſelves. Otherwiſe there is nothing in 
this Speech but what might become the Mouth of Neftor 
himſelf, if you except a word or two. And had Neftor ſpo- 
ken it, the Army had certainly ſet fail for Greece; but be- 
cauſe it was utter'd by a ridiculous Fellow whom they are 
aſham'd to follow, they are reduc'd, and fatisfy'd to continue 
the Siege. 


XV. 


VIS E 284. The Greeks and I.] Theſe Boaſts of himſelf 
are the few Words which Dionyſius objects to in the foregoing 
Paſſage. I cannot but think the grave Commentators here my 
much miſtaken, who imagine Ther/ites in earneſt in theſe 
Vaunts, and ſeriouſly reprove his Inſolence. They ſeem to 
me manifeſt Strokes of Irony, which had render'd _ 

D d 0 
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ſo much the more 7 in the Mouth of Neftor, who 
was otherwiſe none of the leaſt Boaſters himſelf. And confi- 


derd as ſuch they are equal to the reſt of the Speech, which 
has an infinite deal of Spirit, Humour, and Satyr. 


9 . 
Ves 326. He faid, and couyring.] The vile Figure 


Therſites makes here is a good Piece of Groteſque; the Plea- 


ſure expreſs'd by the Soldiets at this Action of Ulyſſes (not- 
withſtanding they are diſappointed by him of their Hopes of 
returning) is agreeable to that generous Temper, at once ho- 
neſt and thoughtleſs, which is commonly found in military 
Men; to whom nothing is ſo odious as a Daſtard, and who 
have not naturally the greateſt Kindneſs for a Wit. 


XVII. 


Vo RSB 348. Unbappy Monarch] &.] Quimiliun ſpeak- 
ing of the various Kinds of Oratory which may be learn'd 
from Homer, mentions among the greateſt Inſtances the 
Speeches in this Book, Nowne vel unus liber quo miſſa ad 
Achillem legatio contmetur, vel in primo imer ances la con- 
tentio, vel dictæ im ſecundo ſementiæ, onnes lum ac comſi- 
liarum exphcat artes? Aﬀettas quidens vel illos mites, vel hos 
concitatos, nemo erit tam maottas, qat non fua in potefiate hunc 
autorem habuifſe fateatur, It is indeed hardly poflible 
to find any where more refin'd Fusns of Policy, or more 
artful Touches of Oratory. We have no ſooner ſeen Aga- 
memnon excel in one ſort, but Ulyſes is to ſhine no leſs 
in another directly oppoſite to it. When the Stratagem 
of pretending to ſet fail, had met with too ready a Con- 


ſent from the People, his Eloquence appears in all the 


Forms of Art. In his firſt Speech he had perſuaded the 
Captains with Mildneſs, telling them the People's Glory de- 
pended upon them, and readily' giving a Furn to the firſt 
Deſign, which had like to have been ſo dangerous, by repre- 
ſenting it only as a Project of AMame muon to diſcover the 
cawardly. In his ſecond; he had commanded the Soldiers 


with 
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with Bravery, and made them kfiow what Part they ſuſtait'd 

| in the War. In his third, hit Had tebaked the Sediticus in 
the Perſon of Therſires, by Reproofs; Threats, 46d actual 
Chaſtiſements. And now in this fourth; when all are ga- 
thet'd together, he applies to them in Topics which equally 
affect them all: He faiſes their Hearts by putting them in 
mind of the Promiſes of Heaven, atid theſe Prophecies of 
which as they had ſeen the Truth in the nine Years Delay, 
they might now expect the Accompliſhment iti the tearh 
Year's Sueceſs : which is a fall Anfwer to what Hamemnon 
had faid of Jupiter's deceiving them. =» 

Dionyſius obſerves one firigular Piece of Art, in Uly//es's 
manner of applying himſelf to the People when he would 
inſinuate any thing to the Princes, and addreſſinig to the 
Princes when he would blame the People. He tells the Sol- 
diets, they muſt not all pretend to be Rulers thete, let there 
be one King, one Lord; which is manifeſtly a Precept de- 
fign'd for the Leaders to take to themſelves. It the fame 
manner Tiberius Rheror rematks the beginning 6f his laſt 

Oratiom to be a fine Zibipopeia ot oblique Repreſefitation of 
the People, upon whom the Severity of theReproach is made to 
fall, hile he ſeems to render the King an Object of their Pity. 


Unhappy Monarch / whim the Grecian Race 
Mub Shame deſertmnig, &c. 


XVIII. 


Ve RSI 462. Then Neſtor thas.} Nothing is mote obſer- 
vable than Homer's Conduct of this whole Incident; by what 
judicious and Wea cage Degrees the Army is reſtrain'd, and 
wrought up to the Deſires of the General. We have given the 
Detail of all the Methods Ulyſſes proceeded in: The Activity 
of his Character is now to be contraſted with the Gravity of 
Neſtor's, who covers and ſtrengthens the orher's Arguments, and 
conſtantly appears thro the Poem a weighty Clofer of Debates. 
The Greeks had already ſeen their General give way to his 
Authority, in the Diſpute with AchzHes in the former Book, 
and could expect no lefs than that their Stay ſhould be con- 

cluded 
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cluded on by Agamemnon as ſoon as Neſtor undertook tliat 
Cauſe. For this was all they imagin'd his Diſcourſe aim d at; 
but we ſhall find it had a farther Deſign, from Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus. © There are two things (ſays that excellent Critick) 
ce worthy of Admiration in the Speeches of Uly//es and Meſtor, 
« which are the different Deſigns they ſpeak with, and the dif- 
<« ferent Applaules they receive. Ulyſſes has the Acclamations 
cc of the Army, and Weſtor the Praiſe of Agamemnon. One 
may enquire the Reaſon, why he extols the latter prefera- 
« bly to the former, when all that Neftor alledges ſeems on- 
« ly a Repetition of the ſame Arguments which Ulyſes had 
ce given before him? It might be done in Encouragement 
ce to the old Man, in whom it might raiſe a Concern to find 
cc his Speech not follow'd with ſo general an Applauſe as the 
« other's. But we are to refer the Speech of Neſtor to that 
Part of Oratory which ſeems only to confirm what another 
« has ſaid, and yet ſuperinduces and carries a farther Point. 
« Ulyſſes and Neſtor both compare the Greeks to Children for 
<« their unmanly Deſire to return home; they both reproach 
c them with the Engagements and Vows they had 3 and 
ce yere now about to break; they both alledge the proſperous 
« Signs and Omens receiv'd from Heaven. Notwithſtanding 
ce this, the End of their Orations is very different. Less 
<« Buſineſs was to detain the Græciaus when they were upon 
ce the Point of flying; Neſtor finding that Work done to 
c his Hands, defign'd to draw them inſtantly to Battel. This 
was the utmoſt Agamemnon had aim'd at, which Neftor's 
« Artifice brings to paſs; for while they imagine by all he 
« ſays that he is only perſuading them to ſtay, they find 
cc themſelves unawares put into Order of Battel, and led un- 
ce der their Princes to hight. Dion. Hal. reg #oynuarioutvoy, 

Part x and 2. , 4 
We may next take notice of ſome Particulars of this Speech: 
Where he ſays they loſe their time in empty Words, he 
hints at the Diſpute between Agamemnon and Achilles: Where 
he ſpeaks of thoſe who de/erted the Græcian Canſe, he glances 
at Achilles in particular. When he repreſents Helen in Af- 
fliction and Tears, he removes the Odium from the Perſon 
in whoſe Cauſe they were to fight; and when he moves Aga- 
4 memnon 
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memnon to adviſe with his Council, ' artfully prepares for a 


Reception of his own Advice by that modeſt way of ptopo- 


ſing it. As for the Advice itſelf, to divide the Army into 
Bodies, each of which ſhould be compos d entirely of Men 
of the ſame Country; nothing could be better judg'd both 
in regard to the preſent Circumſtance, and with an Eye to 
the future carrying on of the War. For the firſt, its imme- 
diate Effect was to take the whole Army out of its Tumult, 
break whatever Cabals they might have form'd together by 
ſeparating them into a new Diviſion, and cauſe every ſingle 
Mutineer to come inſtantly under the View of his own pro- 

r Officer for Correction. For the ſecond, it was to be 
thought the Army would be much ſtrengthen'd by this Uni- 
on: Thoſe of different Nations who had different Aims, In- 
tereſts and Friendſhips, could not aſſiſt each other with ſo 
much Zeal or ſo well concur to the ſame End, as when Friends 
aided Friends, Kinſmen their Kinſmen, Sc. when each 
Commander had the Glory of his own Nation in view, and 
a greater Emulation was excited between Body and Body; as 
not only warring for the Honour of Greece in general, but 


for that of every diſtinct Szare in particular. 
de XIX. 


VIS 440. How murh thy Years excel.) Every one has 
obſerv'd how glorious. an Elogium of Wiſdom Homer has 
here given, where. Agamemnon lo far prefers it to Valour, as 
to with not for ten Ajax or. Achilless but only for ten 


Neftors. For the reſt of this Speech, Dionyſius has ſumm'a_ 


it up as follows. Agamemnon being now convinc'd 
c the Greets were offended at him on account of the De- 
parture of Achilles, pacifies them by a generous Confeſſion 
of his Fault, but then aſſerts the Character of a ſupreme 
Ruler, and with the Air of Command threatens the Diſo- 
bedient.“ I cannot conclude this Part of the Speeches 
without remarking how beautifnlly they riſe above one ano- 
ther, and how they more and more awaken: the Spirit 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


of War in the Græcians. In this laſt there is a wonderful 


Fire and Vivacity, when he prepares them for the glorious 
Ee Toils 
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Toils they were to undergo by a warm and lively Deſeription 
of them. The Repeti 


tion of the Words in that Part has a 

Beauty, which (as well as many others of the ſame kind) 

has been loſt by moſt Tranflator ss. 
Ed ud Tig gy Ong, c done S 

EG d rig lolo dr ddr daunodeaow, b Al 

EU d Tis &gparog due ld :: | 


I cannot but believe Milton had 


this Paſſage 10 his | Eye in 
that of his ſixth Book. . | 


Let each 
His Adamantine Coat gird well; and each 
Fit well his Helm, gripe faſt his orbed &. hield, &c. 


XX. 


VERSE 485. Aud Menelaus came unbid.] The Criticks have 
enter'd into a warm Diſpute, whether Menelaus was in the 
right or in the 1 4 in coming uninvited: Some main- 
taining it the Part of an Impertinent or a Fool to intrude 
upon another Man's Table ; and others inſiſting upon the 
Privilege a Brother or a Kinſman may claim in this Caſe. 


The Eugliſh Reader had not been troubled with the Tranſla- 


tion of this Word Ar He, but that Plata and Pluarceb have 
taken notice of the Paſſage. The Verſe following this in 


moſt Editions, Hdes yd n $vuoy, &c. being rejected as ſpu- 


rious by Demetrius Phalereus, is omitted here upon his Au- 
thority. 0 
XXI. | 


VI ASI 526. The dreadful Ægis, Jove's immortal Shield. 
Homer does not expreſſy call it a Shield in this Place, but 
he does in the fifth had, where this Ægis is deſcrib'd with a 
Sublimity that is inexpreſſible. The Figure of the Gorgons Head 
upon it is there ſpecify'd, which will juſtify the mention of 
the Serpents in the Tranſlation here: The Verſes are remar- 
kably 3 in the Original. The Image of the a” 
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of Battels blazing with her immortal Shield before the Army, 
— every Heroe, and aſſiſting to range the Troops, is 
agreeable to the bold Painting of our Author. And the En- 
couragement of a divine Power ſeem'd no more than was re- 
qui ſite to change ſo totally the Diſpoſitions of the Gr æcians, 
as to make them now more ardent for the Combate than 
they were before deſirous of a Return. This finiſhes the 
Conqueſt of their Inclinations, in a manner at once wonder- 
fully Poetical, and correſpondent to the Moral which is every 
where ſpread through Homer, that nothing is entirely brought 
about but by the divine Aſſiſtance. 


XXII. 


VERSE 534: As on ſome Mountain, &c.] The Imagination 
of Homer was fo vaſt and fo lively, that whatſoever Objects 
preſented themſelves before him impreſs d their Images fo for- 
cibly, that he pour'd them forth in Compariſons equally 
ſimple and noble; without forgetting any Circumſtance which 
could inſtruct the Reader, and make him ſee thoſe Objects 
in the ſame ſtrong Light wherein he ſaw them himſelf. And 
in this one of the principal Beauties of Poetry conſiſts. Ho- 


19 


mer, on the ſight of the March of this numerous Army, 


gives us five Similes in a Breath, but all entirely different. 
The firſt regards the Splendor of their Armour, As a Fire, &c. 
The ſecond the various Movements of ſo many thouſands be- 
fore they can range themſelves in Battel-Array, Like the 
Swans, Sc. The third reſpects their Number, As the Leaves or 
Flowers, &c. The fourth the Ardour with which they run to 
the Combate, Like the Legions of Inſects, &c. And the 
fifth the Obedience and exact Diſcipline of the Troops, ran- 
ged without Confuſion under their Leaders, As Flocks under 


their Shepherds. This Fecundity and Variety can never 


be enough admired. Dacier. 
TT XXII. 


VIISE 545. Or mill white Swans on Aſiusꝰ watry Plains.) 


Scaliger, who is ſeldom juſt to our Author, yet confeſles theſe 


4 Verſes 
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Verſes to be pleniſſima Nefaris. But he is greatly miſtaken 
when he accuſes this Simile of Impropriety, on the Suppoſi- 
tion that a Number of Birds flying without Order are here 
compar'd to an Army ranged in Array of Battel. On the 
contrary, Homer in this expreſſes the Stir and Tumult the 
Troops were in, before they got into Order, running toge- 
ther from the Ships and Tents: Nea dre, ,t But 
when they are -plac'd in their Ranks, he compares them to 

the Flocks 101 their Shepherds. This Diſtinction will 
plainly appear from the Detail of the five Similes in the fore- 


going Note. ECC 
Virgil has imitated this with great Happineſs in his ſe- 
venth nerd. | 


Ceu quondam nroes liquida inter nubila cycni 

Cum ſeſe e paſtu referunt, & longa canoros 

Dant per colla modos, ſonat amnis & Aſia longe 

Pulſa palus ——— | I | | 

Like a long Team of ſnowy Swans on high, 

Which clap their Wings and cleave the liquid Sky, 
When homeward from their watry Paſtures born, 

They ling, and Aſias Lakes their Notes return. 


Mr. Dryden in this Place has miſtaken 2 for Aſia, which 
Virgil took care to * by making the firſt Syllable of 
Aſins long, as of Aſia ſhort. Tho' (if we believe Madam 


Dacier) he was himſelf in an Error, both here and in the 
firſt Ceongic. | 5 5 


| une Aſia circum 
Dulcihus in ſtagnis rimantur prata Cayſtri. 


For ſhe will not allow that *Aow can be a Patronymic Adjec- 
tive, but the Genitive of a proper Name, 'Aow, which be- 
ing turn'd into Ionic is *Aoww, and by a Hyncope makes *Aow. 
This puts me in mind of another Criticiſm upon the 29010 
Verſe of this Book: *Tis obſerv'd that / irgil uſes [narime 
for Arime, as if he had read Eivdguog, inſtead of Ey *Azgtoc. 
Scalzger ridicules this trivial Remark, and asks if it can be 

3 . - imagin'd 
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imagin'd that Virgil was ignorant of the Name of a Place fo 
near him as Baie? It is indeed unlucky for good Writers, 
that Men who have Learning ſhould lay a Streſs upon ſuch 
Trifles, and that thoſe who have 'none ſhould think it 


Learning to do ſo. 
—_— XXIV. 


Vzrst 552. Or thick as Inſefts play.] This Simile tranſla- 
ted literally runs thus; As the numerous Troops of Flies 
about a Shepherd's Cottage m the Spring, when the Milk moi- 
tens the Pails; ſuch Numbers. of Greeks flood in the Field 
' againſt the Trojans, deſiring their Deſtruttion. The Lowneſs 
of this Image in Compariſon with thoſe which 2 it, 
will naturally ſhock a modern Critick, and would ſcarce be 
forgiven in a Poet of theſe Times. The utmoſt a Tranſlator 
can do is to heighten the Expreſſion, ſo as to render the Diſ- 
parity leſs obſervable: which is endeavour'd here, and in 
other Places. If this be done ſucceſsfully the Reader is ſo 
far from being offended at a low Idea, that it raiſes his Sur- 
prize to find it grown great in the Poet's Hands, of which 


we have frequent Inſtances in LrrgePs Georgicts. Here fol- 
lows another of the ſame kind, in the Simile of Agamemnon 


to a Bull juſt after he has been compar'd to Jave, Mars, and 
Neptune. This, Euſtatbius tells us, was blam'd by ſome 
Criticks, and Mr. Hobbes has left it out in his Tranſlation. 
The Liberty has been taken here to place the humbler Si- 
mile firſt, reſerving the noble one as a more magnificent 
Cloſe of the Deſcription : The bare turning the Sentence re- 


moves the Objection. Milion who was a cloſe Imitator of 


our Author, has often copy'd him in theſe humble Compa- 
riſons. He has not ſcrupled to inſert one in the midſt of 
that pompous Deſcription of the Rout of the Rebel-Angels 
in the ſixth Book, where the Son of God in all his dreadful 


Majeſty is repreſented pouring his Vengeance upon them : 


N -= As a Herd 


Of Goats, or tir rous Flocks together throng d, 
Drove them before him Thunder-ſtruck-----. 


Ff XXV. VIasTE 
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| Vikas: 568. Great as the Goils.| Homer here deſcribes the 
Figure and Port of Agamemnon with all imaginable Grandeur, 
in making him appear cloath'd with the Majeſty of the 
greateſt of the Gods; and when Plutarch (in his ſecond Ora- 
tion of the Fortune of Alexander) blamed the Compariſon of 
a Man to three Deities at once, that Cenſure was not paſsd 
upon Homer as a Poet, but by Plutarch as a Prieſt, This 
Character of Majeſty in Which Agameamon excels all the 
other Heroes, is preferv'd in the different Views of him 
throughout the //zad. It is thus he appears on his Ship in 
the Catalogue, thus he ſhines in the Eyes of Pam in the 
third Book, thus again in the brginning of the thirteenth, 
and ſo it the reſt, _ ESL DT 


Vzxs8 572. Say Pirgins.] It is hard to conceive any Ad- 
dreſs more folemn, any Opening to a Subject more noble and 
magnificent, than this Invocation of Homer before his Cata- 


| logue. That Omnipreſence he gives to the Muſes, their 


Poſt in the higheſt Heaven, their comprehenſive Survey thro 
the whole Extent of the Creation, are Circumſtances greatly 
imagined. Nor is any thing more perfectly fine or exqui- 
ſitely moral, than the Oppoſition of the extenfive Know- 
ledge of the Divinities on the one fade, to the Blindneſs and 
Ignorance of Mankind on the ther. The Greatneſs and 
Importance of his Subject is highly raisd by his exalted 
manner of declaring the Difficulty of it, Ver b. wy Lungs 
were Braſs, &c. and by the Air he gives as if what follows 
were immediately inſ{pir'd, and no leſs than the joint Labour 
of all the Muſes. | 
XXVII. 


VERSE 586. The hardy Warrwrs.) The Catalogue begins 
in this Place, which 1 forbear to treat of at preſent : only I 
muſt acknowledge here that the Tranſlation has not been ex- 
actly punctual to the Order in which Homer places his Towns. 

| However 
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However it has not treſpals'd againſt Geography ; the Tran 
poſitions I mention being no other than ſuch minute ones, 
as Htrabo conſeſſes the Author himſelf is not free from: O & 
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| Tlowntlg Yu H aigas Afya. cure, wonee N yerrai, ON de 


extparro, & halal, Bc, "AIM T2 dee let TH raßel, Lacher 


Exoaov 28, Ode Tealayre. Lib. 8. There is not to my Ro- 
membrance any Place throughout this Catalogue omitted; a 
Liberty which Mr. Dryden has made no difficulty to take 
and to confeſs, in his Virgil. But a more ſcrupulous Care 
was owing to Homer, on account of that wonderful Exattneſs 


and uncquaFd Diligence, which he has particularly ſhewn in 


ot ee 5: MNG: 


* VersE 649. Down their broad Shoulders, &c.) The Greet 
has it zie, nouodvres, à tergo comantes. It was the Cuſtom 
of theſe People to ſhave the fore-part of their Heads, which 
they did that their Enemies might not take the Advan- 
tage of ſeizing them by the Hair: the hinder Part they let 
grow, as a valiant Race that would never turn their Backs. 
Their manner of fighting was hand to hand, without quittin 

their Javelins (in S way of our Pike-men.) Plutarch tells 
us this in the Life of eus, and cites to ſtrengthen the 
Authority of Homer, ſome Verſes of Archilochus to the fame 
Effect. Eolanus Heſſus who tranſlated Homer into Latme 
Verſe was therefore miſtaken in his Verſion of this Paſſage. 


Precipu? Jaoulatores, haſtamque periti - 
Hibrare, & longis contingere pectora telis. 


XXIX. 


VersE 711. Eager and loud from Man io Man be flies. 
The Fi 


the War was perſonal, while the others acted only for In- 
tereſt or Glory in general. No Leader in all the Liſt is re- 
preſented thus eager and paſſionate ; he is louder than them 


all 


gure Menelaus makes in this Place is remarkably di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, and ſufficient to ſhew his Concern in 
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all in his Exhortations; more active in running among the 
Troops; and inſpirited with the Thoughts of Revenge, 
which he ſtill encreaſes with the ſecret Imagination of Helems 
Repentance. This Behaviour is finely imagine. 
The Epithet gen das e which is apply'd.in this and other 
Places to Menelaus, and which literally ſigniſies /oud-oriced, 
is made by the Commentators to mean valiam, and tranſlated 
bello ſtrenuus. The reaſon given by Euſtarbius is, that a 
loud Voice is a Mark of Strength, the uſual Effect of Fear 
being to cut ſhort the Reſpiration. | I own this ſeems to be 
forc'd, and rather believe it was one of thoſe kind of Sir- 
Names given from ſome diſtinguiſhing Quality of the Perſon 
(as that of a loud Voice might belong to Menelaus) which 
Monſ. Boileau mentions in his ninth Reflection upon Longinus; 
in the ſame manner as ſome of our Kings were called Edward 
Long: ſbanls, Milliam Ruſus, &c. But however it be, the Epi- 
thet taken in the literal Senſe has a Beauty in this Verſe from 
the Circumſtance Menelaus is deſcribed in, which determined 
the Tranſlator to uſe it. DD YC. 


XXX, 

VIISE 746. New to all the Dangers of the Main.] The 
Arcadians being an Inland People were unskill'd in Navigation, 
for which — Agamemnon furniſſd them with Shipping. 
From hence, and from the laſt Line of the Deſcription of 
the Sceptre, where he is ſaid to preſide over many I/lands, 
Thucydides takes occaſion to obſerve that the Power of Aga- 
memnon was ſuperior to the reſt of the Princes of Greece, on 
account of his Naval Forces, which had renderd him Maſter 
of the Sea. Thucyd. lib. 1. 


| XXXI. . 
VxxSI 815. Three Hhips with Nireus.] This Leader is no 
where mention'd but in theſe Lines, and is an 3 to 
the Obſervation of Macrobius that all the Perſons of the Ca- 
talogue make their Appearance afterwards in the Poem. 


Homer himſelf gives us the reaſon, becauſe Mreus had pas a 
„ all 
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wy: 


ſmall Share of Worth and Y alour ; his Quality only gave 75 


him 4 Privilege o be nam d among Men. The Poet has 
cauſed him to be remember'd no leſs than Achilles or 
Ulyſſes, but yet in no better manner than he deſervd, whoſe 
only Qualification was his Beauty: Tis by a bare Repeti- 


tion of his Name three times, which juſt leaves ſome im- 


preſſiom of him on the Mind of the Reader. Many gthers, 
of as trivial Memory as Mireus, have been preſerv d by Poets 
from Oblivion; but few Poets have ever done this Favour to 
Want of Merit with ſo much Judgment. Demetrius Phalereus 
meg! Egyiyelag, Felt. 61. takes notice of this beautiful Repeti- 
tion, which in a juſt Deference to ſo delicate a Critick is here 
preſerv d in the Tranſlation. N 


I er 


VIRSE 871. The Grace and Glory of the beauteons Rind.] 
He gives Alceſtis this Elogy of the Glory of her Sex, for her 
conjugal Piety, who dy'd to preſerve the Life of her Huſ- 
band Admetus. Euripides has a Tragedy on this Subject, 
which abounds in the moſt maſterly Strakes of Tenderneſs: 
In particular the firſt Act, which contains the Deſcription of 
her Preparation for Death ; and her Behaviour in it can ne- 
ver be enough admired. 2 2 


XXXIII. 


Vĩ SE 996. In tuenty Ships abe bold Perrhæbians came.) 
1 cannot tell whether it be vorth obſerving that, except 
Qilly, we have not met wich one Tranſlator who has exact- 
ly preſery d the Number of the Ships. ( hapman puts eigh- 
teen under Eumelus inſtead of eleven. Holes but twenty un- 
der Aſcalaphus and lalmen inſtead of thirty, and but thirty 


under Menelaus inſtead of ſixty. Valterie (the former French 


Tranſlator) has given Agapenor forty for ſixty, and Neſtor 
forty for ninety. Madam Dacier gives Neſtor but eighty. 
I muſt confeſs this Tranſlation not to have been quite ſo exact 
as Ogilbys, having cut off one from the Number of Exmelus's 
Ships, and two from thoſe of Guneus Eleven and tuo and 
2 WW : twenty 
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twenty. would ſound but oddly in Engh/b Verſe; and à Poem 
contracts a Littleneſs by inſiſting on ſuch trivial Niceties. 


XXXIV. | 

VE IS 925. Or reind the nobleft Steed.) This err 
together the Men and Horſes ſeems odd enough, but Homer 
every where treats theſe noble Animals with remarkable Re- 
ard. We need not wonder at this Enquiry, whzch were the 
856 Horſes? from him, who makes his Horſes of heavenly 
Extraction as well as his Heroes, who makes his Warriours 
addreſs them with Speeches and excite them by all thoſe Mo- 
tives which affect a human Breaſt, who deſcribes them ſhed- 
ing Tears of Sorrow, and even capable of Voice and Pro- 
phecy : In moſt of which Points Virgil has not ſcrupled to 


imitate him. 8 
XXXV. 


Vzxst 939. His Troops, &c.] The Image in theſe Lines 
of the Amuſements of the Myrmidons, while Achilles detain'd 
them from the Fight, has an exquiſite Propriety in it. Tho 
they are not in Action, their very Diverſions are Military, 
and a kind of Exerciſe of Arms. The cover'd Chariot and 
feeding Horſes, make a natural Part of the Picture; and no- 
thing is finer than the manly Concern of the Captains, who 
as they are ſuppos d more ſenſible of Glory than the Soldiers, 
take no ſhare in their Diverſions, but wander forrowfully 
round the Camp, and lament their being kept from the Battel. 
This difference betwixt the Soldiers and the Leaders (as Da- 
cier obſerves) is a Decorum of the higheſt Beauty. Milion 
has admirably imitated this in the Deſcription he gives in his 
ſecond Book of the Diverſions of the Angels during the Ab- 
ſence of Lucifer. | 5 WY | 


Part on the Plain, or in the Air ſublime, 
Upon the Wing, or in ſwift Race contend; 
art curb their fiery Steeds, or ſhun the Goal 
With rapid Wheels, or fronted Brigades form, 
2 | But 
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But how nobly and judiciouſly has he raiſed the Image, in 


- 


proportion to the Nature of thoſe more exalted Beings, in 


chat which follows. | 


Obers with vaſt Ty phœan Rage more fell 5 
EReud up both Rocts and Hills, and ride the Arr 
n i buluind; Hell ſcarce holds the wild Uproar. 


XXXVI, 


Vans 950. A when angry Jove.] The Compariſon pre= 
ceding this, of a Fire which runs thro' the Corn and blazes 


to Heaven, had expreſt- at once the a- Ar their Arms 


and the Swiftneſs of their March. After which Homer ha- 
ving mention'd the Sound of their Feet, ſuperadds another 
Simile, which comprehends both the Ideas of the Brightneſs 


and the Noiſe : for here (ſays Euſtathius) the Earth 4 5 | 


to burn and groan at the ſame time. Indeed the firſt of theſe 
Similes is ſo full and ſo noble, that it ſcarce ſeem'd poſſible 


to be exceeded by any Image drawn from Nature. But Ho- 


mer to. raiſe it yet higher, has gone into the Marvellous, gi- 


ven a prodigious and ſupernatural Proſpect, and brought 


down Jupiter himſelf, array'd in all his Terrors, to . 


his Lightnings and Thunders on Typhaus. The Poet b 


out into this Deſcription with an Air of Enthuſiaſm, which 


greatly heightens the Image in general, while it ſeems to 
tranſport him beyond the Limits of an exact Compariſon. 
And this daring manner is particular to our Author above all 
the Ancients, and to Milton above all the Moderns. 


| XXXVII. 

VI ISE 1012. From practius Stream , Percote's Paſture 
| Lands.\ Homer does not expreſly mention Practius as a Ri- 
ver, but Strabo, lib. 13. tells us it is to be underſtood fo in 
this Paſſage. The Appellative of Paſture Lands to Percote is 


juſtify'd in the x 5h Nad, V. 547. where Hicetaon is ſaid to 


feed his Oxen in that Place. 
XXXVIII. 
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XXXVIII. + toit 09049 
| id too 
VERSE 1032. Axius, that ſwells with all his e 
Rills.) According to the common Reading this Verſe ſhoul 
be tranſlated, Axins that diffuſes his eue, Waters over the 
Land. But we are aſſured by Sabo that Axius was a muddy 
River, and that the Ancients underſtood it thus, Axius that 
recerves into it ſeveral beautiſal Rivers. The Criticiſm lies 
in the laſt word of the Verſe, Aly, which Hrabo reads Als, 
and interprets of the River a, whole Waters were pour'd 
into Avius. However Homer deſcribes this River agreeable 
to the valgar reading in I. 21. V. 158. Ats, de xdbour f 
4 lyatay Hh This Verſion takes in both. 12 541 be 


* — 
* 


144. 
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F we look upon this Piece with an Eye to ancient Learn- 

ing, it may be obſerv'd that however fabulous the other 
Parts of Homer's Poem may be according to the Nature of 
Epic Poetry, this Account of the People, Princes, and Coug- 
tries is purely Hiſtorical, founded on the real Tranſactions 
of thoſe Times, and by far the moſt valuable Piece of Hiſto- 
ry and Geography left us concerning the State of Greece in 
that early Period. Greece was then divided into ſeveral Dy- 
naſties, which our Author has enumerated under their re- 
ſpective Princes; and his Diviſion was look'd upon ſo exact, 
4 we are told of many Controverſies concerning the Boun- 
daries of Græcian Cities which have been decided upon the 
Authority of this Piece. Euſtatbius has collected together 
the following Inſtances. The City of Calydon was adjudg'd 
to the Azohans notwithſtanding the Pretenſions of Boks, 


becanſe Homer had rank'd it among the Towns belonging to 
the former. Seftos was given to thoſe of Abydos, upon the 
Plea that he had aid, the Abydonians were Poſſeſſors of Seftos, 
Abydos, and Ariche. When the Mileſians and People of 


Priene diſputed their Claim to Mycale, a Verſe of Homer 
ä carry'd 


| 
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cirry'd it in favour of the Mileſians, And the Athenians 
were _ in Poſſeſſion of Salamis by 


by Sor, or (as ſome think) interpolated by him for that 


a9 


another which was cited 


Purpoſe. Nay in ſo high Eſtimation has this Catalogue been 


held, chat (as Porphyry has written) there have been Laws 
in ſome Nations for the Vouth to learn it by heart, and par- 
ticularly Cerdias (whom 7 0 de Apoth. Homer. takes to 
be Cercydas a Law-giver of the Megalopolitans) made it one 
%% c 07 roo re 

But if we conſider the Catalogue purely as poetical, it will 
not want its Beauties in that Light. Rapm who was none of 
the moſt ſuperſtitious Admirers of our Author, reckons it 
among thoſe Parts which had particularly charm'd him. We 
may obſerve firſt, what an Air of Probability is fpread over 
the whole Poem by the particularizing of every Nation and 
People concern'd in this War. Secotidly, what an entertain- 
ing Scene he preſents to us, of ſo many Countries drawn in 
their livelieſt and moſt natural Colours, while we wander 
along with him amidſt a beautiful Variety of Towns, Ha- 
vens, Foreſts, Vineyards, Groves, Mountains, and Rivers, 
and are perpetually amus'd with his Obſervations on the dif- 
ferent Soils, Products, Situations, or Proſpects. Thirdly, 
what a noble Review he paſſes before us of 5 mighty an Ar- 
my, drawn out in order Troop by Troop; which had the 
Number only been told in the Groſs, had never fill'd the 
Reader with ſo great a Notion of the Importance of the 


Action. Fourthly, the Deſcription of the differing Arms and 
manner of fighting of the Soldiers, and the various Attitudes 


he has given to the Commanders: Of-theſe Leaders, the 


greateſt Part are either the immediate Sons of Gods, or the 


Deſcendants of Gods; and how great an Idea muſt we have 


of a War, to the waging of which ſo many Demi-Gods and 


Heroes are aſſembled? Fifthly, the ſeveral artful Compli- 


ments he paid by this means to his own Country in general, 


and many of his Contemporaries in particular, by a Celebra- 
tion of the Genealogies, ancient Seats, - and Dominions of 
the great Men of his Time. Sixthly, the agreeable Mixture of 
Narrations from Paſſages of Hiſtory or Fables, with which he 
amuſes and relieves us at proper Intervals. And laſtly, the 


H admirable 
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FN 
admirable Judgment wherewith be introduces this whole Ca- 
talogue, juſt at a Time when the Poſture of Affairs in the 
Atmy tendet' d ſuch a Review of abſolute Neceſſity to the 
rte; and in a Pauſe of Action, while each was refreſhing 
himſelf to prepare for the enſuing Battels. 
Macrobmis in his Satwriaha,' lib. 5. cap. 15. has given us a 
judicious Piece of Criticiſm, in the Compariſon betwixt the 
Catalogues of Homer and of Virgil, in which he juſtly allows 
the Preference to our Author for the following Reaſons. Ha- 
mer (ſays he) has begun his Deſcription from the moſt no- 
ted Promontotry of Greece (he means chat of Auln, where 
vas the narroweſt Paſſage to Eubma.) From thence with a 
regular Progreſs he deſeribes either the maritime or mediter- 
ranean Towns as their Situations are contiguous; he never paſ- 
ſes with- ſadden Leaps from Place to Place, omitting thoſe 
which lie between; but proceeding like a Traveller in the 
way he has begun, conſtantly returns to the Place from whence 
he digreſs d, till he ſiniſhes the whole Cirele he deſignd. Hir. 
on the contrary has obſery'd-no Order in the Regions de- 
{crib'd in his Catalogue, J. 10. but is perpetually breaking 
from the Coutſe of the Country in a looſe and deſultory 
manner. Von have Cuſium and Go/z at the beginning, next 
Pepulonia and Ila, then Piſe, which lie at a vaſt diſtance in 
Erruria ; and immediately after Cereve, Pyrgi, and Gravifer, 
Places adjacent to Rome: From hence he is ſnatch'd to Li- 
guria, then to Mantua, The fame Negligence is obſervable 
in his Enumeration of the Aids that follow d: Turnus in I. 7. 
Macrobius next remarks, that whatever Perſons are nam'd:by 
Homer in his Catalogue, are afterwasds introduc'd in his Bat- 
tels, and whenever any others are kilfd, he mentions only 
a Multitude in general. Whereas /2rgl (he continues) has 
ſpar'd himſelf the Labour of chat Exactneſs; For not only 
al whom he mentions in the Liſt are never heard of in 

the War, but others make a Figure in the War of whom We 
had no notice in the Liſt. For Example, he ſperiſies a 
thouſand Men under Maſſicus who came from (gun, l. 40. 
V. 267. Turnus ſoon. afterwards is in the Ship which had 
carryd King Oſimus from the ſame Place, I. 10. V. 655. 
This Qfinius was never nam'd before, nor is it probable 


King 


Maſſtcus or Qfinies (ever make their Appearance! in the Bat- 
tels Le proceeds to inſtande ſeveral others, who tho cele- 
brated for Heroes in the Catalogue, have no farther notice 
taken of them throughout the Poem, In the third Place he 
animadyerts upon the Confufion of the {ame Names jo Hirgil: 
As where Curinæus in the ninth Book is. kjlfd by Aſylas, V. 
571. and Cerinæu in the twelfth kills Zbyſus, V. 298. 

umu is fig DE Oye J. 9. V. 354 and Airenr is after- 
wards in purſuit of Numa, 4, x0. V. 562, Ainegs kills Comertes 
in the tenth Book, V. 562, and Juurma aſſumes his Shape 
in the twelfth, V. 224. He obſerves the ſame Qbſcaricy in 
his Patrowymics, There is Palinurus [afides, and lopis Ia- 


ſides, Bic mp3 Hyrtacides, and Afylas Hyriecides, On the 
contrary, the Caution of Homer is remarkable, who havi 
two of the Name of ax is. conſtantly careful to diſtinpuilh 


them by Ojles or Telamunius, the leſſer or the greater ax, 


I know: nothing to be alledg ed in Defrace of Yargy, in 
anſwer to this Author, but the common Excuſe that his nei 


was left unfigiſh d. And upon the whole, theſe are ſuch tri- 
vial. Slips as great Wits may pals over, and little Criticks res 
f But Macrubius has another Remark which one may accuſe 
of evident Partiality on the fade of Homer. He blames Vir. 
gil for having vary'd the Expreſhan in his e to avoid 
the Repetition of the ſame Words, and prefers the bare and 
unadorn d Reiterations of Hamer; who begins almoſt every 
Article the ſame way, and ends perpetuelly, Ma er 
Zorro, Sc. Perhaps the belt reaſon to be given for this, had 
been the artleſs Manner of the firſt Times, when ſuch Re- 
petitions were not thought ungraceful. This may appear 
from ſeveral of the like Nature in the Scripture as in the 
twenty ſixth Chapter of Mumbers, where the Tribes of Lſcael 
are enumerated in the Plains of Maab, and each Diviſion re- 
counted in the ſame Words. 80 in the ſeyenth Chapter of the 
Repelations Of the Trike of Bad were ſealed imelue chauſaud, &c. 
But the Words of Macrabius are Has copias ſoraſſt puiat gliquis 
Diumæ illi ſimplicitati preferendas. Sed neſcis quo mod Mo- 


merun 
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merum repetitio la unicè decet, & eft genio antiqui Poets 
digna.” This is exactly in the Spirit, and almoſt in the Cant 
of a true modern Critick. The $:mphcitas, the Neſcio quo | 
modo, the Genio amiqui Poetæ digna, are excellent general 
Phraſes for thoſe who have no Reaſons. Himplicuy is our 
Word of Diſguiſe” for a ſhameful unpoetical Neglect of Ex- 
preſſion : The Term of the Fe ne ſcay que is the very Sup- 
port of all ignorant Pretenders to Delicacy ; and to lift up our 
Eyes, and talk of the Genius of an Ancient, is at once the 
cloud way of ſhewing our own: Taſte, and the ſhorteſt 
way of criticizing the Wit of others our Contemporaries. 
One may add to'the foregoing Compariſon of theſe two 
Authors, ſome Reaſons for the Length of Homer's, and the 
Shortneſs of Virgils Catalogues. As, that Homer might have 
a Deſign to ſertle the Geography of his Country, there be- 
ing no Deſcription of Greece before his Days; which was not 
the Caſe with Virgil. Homers Concern was to compliment 
Greece at a time when it was divided into many diftin& States, 
each of which might expe& a Place in his Catalogue : But 
when all /aly was ſwallow d up in the ſole Dominion of Rome, 
Virgil had only Rome to celebrate. Homer had a numerous 
Army, and was to deſcribe an important War with great and 
various Events; whereas /;rgzÞs Sphere was much more con- 
fined. The Ships of the Greeks are computed at about one 
thouſand two hundred, thoſe of Æntas and his Aids but at 
two and forty ; and as the Time of the Action of both Poems 
is the ſame, we may ſuppoſe the Built of their Ships, and 
the Number of Men they contain'd, to be much alike. So 
that if the Army of Homer amounts to about a hundred thou- 
ſand Men, that of Virgil cannot be above four thouſand. If 
any one be farther curious to know upon what this Compu- 
tation is founded, he may ſee it in the following Paſſage of 
Thucidydes, hb. 1. © Homer's Fleet (ſays he) conſiſted of 
<« one thouſand two hundred Veflels : thoſe of the Bœotians 
« carry'd one hundred and twenty Men in each, and thoſe 
« of Phylotteres fifty. By theſe J ſuppoſe Homer expreſt the 
« largeſt and the ſmalleſt Size of Ships, and therefore men- 
ce tions no other. fort, But he tells us of thoſe who fail'd 
8 | en nn 


rt with Philoctetes, that they ſerv d both as Mariners and Sol- 
« diers, in ſaying the Rowers were all of them Archers. 
C From hence the whole Number will be ſeen, if we eſtimate 
ce the Ships at a Medium between the greateſt and the leaſt,” 
That is to fay, at eighty five Men to ca Veſſel (which is the 
Mean between fifty and a hundred and twenty) the Total comes 
to a hundred and two thouſand Men. Plutarch was therefore 
in a Miſtake when he computed the Men at a hundred and 
twenty thouſand, which proceeded from his ſuppoſing a hun- 
dred and twenty in every Ship; the contrary to which ap- 
pears from the above-mention'd Ships of Philodletes, as well 


as from thoſe of Achilles, which are ſaid to carry but fifty 


Men a- piece, in the ſixteenth Iliad, V. 167. 
Beſides Virgils Imitation of this Catalogue, there has ſcarce 
been any Epic Writer but has copy'd after it; which is at leaſt 
a Proof how beautiful this Part has been ever eſteem'd by the 


fineſt Genius's in all Ages. The Catalogues in the ancient 


Poets are generally known, only I muſt take notice that the 
Phocian and Bœotian Towns in the fourth Thebaid of Sta- 
tius are tranſlated from hence. Of the Moderns, thoſe which 
moſt excel, owe their Beauty to the Imitation of ſome ſingle 
Particular only of Homer. Thus the chief Grace of 74 f 
Catalogue conſiſts in the Deſcription of the Heroes, without any 
thing remarkable on the ſide of the Countries: Of the Pieces 
of Story he has interwoven, that of Tancred's Amour to Clo- 


rinda is ill placed, and evidently too long for the reſt. Spen- 


cer's Enumeration of the Britiſh and Iriſh Rivers in the ele- 
venth Canto of his fourth Book, is one of the nobleſt in the 
World; if we conſider his Subject was more confined, and can 
excuſe his not obſerving the Order or Courſe of the Country; 
but his Variety of Deſcription, and Fruitfulneſs of Imagination 
are no where more admirable than in that Part. Milton's Liſt 


of the fallen Angels in his firſt Book is an exact Imitation of 


Homer, as far as regards the Digreſſions of Hiſtory and An- 


tiquities, and his manner of inſerting them: In all elſe I be- 


lieve it muſt be allow'd inferior. And indeed what Macro- 
bius has ſaid to caſt Virgil below Homer, will fall much more 
ſtrongly upon all the reſt, _ T0 1 
1 5 N 1 I had 
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I had fome cauſe to fear that this Catalogue which contri» 
bured- ſo much to the: Succeſs of the Author, ſhould ruin that 
of the Tranſlator. A meer: heap of proper Names tho but 
for a few Lines together, could afford little Entertainment to 
an Eugliſb Reader, who probably could not be appriz d ei- 

ther of the Neceſſity or Beauty of this Part of the Poem. 
There were but two things to be done to give it a chance to 
pleaſe him; to render the Verſification very flowing and mu- 
fical, and to make the whole appear as much a Land/cape or 
Piece of Painting as poſſible. For both of theſe I had the 
Example of Homer in general; and Virgil, who found the 


Neceſſity in another Age to give more into Deſcription, 


ſeem'd to authoriſe the latter in particular. Diomſius of Ha- 
licarnaſſus in his Diſcourſe of the Sirutiure Diſpoſition 
of Words, profeſſes to admire nothing more than that har- 
monious Exactneſs with which Homer has placed thieſe 
Words, and ſoften' d the Syllables into each ey ſo as to 
derive Muſick from a Croud of Names which have in them- 
ſelves no Beauty or Dignity. I would flatter my felf that I 
have practis d this not unfucceſsfully in our Language, which 
is more ſuſceptible of all the Variety and Power of Numbers 
than any of * modern, and fecond to none but the Gre 
and Roman. For the latter Point, I have ventured to open 
the Proſpect a little, by the addition of a few Epithets or ſhort 
Hints of Deſcription to ſome of the Places mention d; tho 
ſeldom exceeding the Compaſs of half a Verſe (the Space to 
which my Author himſelf generally confines theſe Pictures in 
Miniature.) But this has never been done without the beſt 
Authorities from the Ancients, which may be ſeen under the 
reſpective Names in the Geographical Table following. 

The Table itſelf I thought but neceſſary to annex to the 
Map, as my Warrant for the Situations aſſign'd in it to ſeve- 
ral of the Towns. For in whatever Maps I have feen to this 
Purpoſe, many of the Places are omitted, or elſe ſet down at 
random. Sophianus and Gerbehus have labour d to ſettle the 
Geography of old Greece, many of whoſe Miſtakes were rec- 
dick by Laurenbergius. Theſe however deſerv'd a greater 
Commendation than thoſe who ſucceeded them; and parti- 


cularly 


the SECOND Book. 


catarty Fanſums Map prefix d to Du Pir's Biblionbegue Hiſto- 
PoE miſerably ae both in Omiſſions and falſe Ph 
cings ; which I am obliged to mention, as it pretends to be 
Tha 'd-exprelly for this Catalogue of Homer. I am per- 
faded the greater Part of my Readers will have no Curioſity 
this way, however they may allow me the Endeavour of gra- 
tifying thoſe few WhO have: The reſt are at liberty to paſs 
the two or three following Leaves unread, 
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A Gxocrarntrcal TABLE of the Towns, &c. in Hom 


4 placed in this Map. 


BOEOTIA, ander five Captains, Peneleus, G&c. containing, 5 


ULIS, a Haven on the Exbwan Sea 
oppoſite to Chalcis, where the Paſ- 
ſage to Eubœa is narrowelt. Strabo 
lib. 9. 


Eteom, Homer deſcribes it a Hilly Country, 


and Statins after him——denſamque jugis E- 
reonen iniquic. Theb. 7. 

Hyrie, a Town and Lake of the ſame 
Name, belonging to the Territory of Tana- 
gra or Græa. Strab. I. . 

Schenns, it lay in the Road between Thebes 
and Azthedon, 30 Stadia from Thebes. Strab. 
ibid. 

Scolos, aT own under Mount Cyrbæron. Ibid. 

pa, near Haliartus under Mount Hel:- 
con. Pauſ. Buot. near the Corinthian Bay. 
Strab. l. q. | 

Grea, the ſame with Tauagra, 30 Stadia 
from Azlis, on the Eubœan Sea; by this Place 
the River Aſopus falls into that Sea. bid. 

Mycaleſſus, between Thebes and Chalcis. 
Pe. Bot. near Tauagra or Graa. Strab. 


Pinige- 


J. 9. famous for its Pine-trees. 
ris Mycaleſſus in agris. Statins, I. 7. 

Harma, cloſe by Mycaleſſus. Strab.l.g. This 
Town as well as the former lay near the 
Road from Thebes to Chalcis. Pauſ. Boot. It 
was here that Amphiarazus was ſwallow'd by 
the Earth in his Chariot, from whence it re- 
ceiv'd its Name. Strab. ibid. ; 

Ileſion, it was ſituate in the Fens near He- 
leon and Hyle, not far from Tanagra. Theſe 
three Places took their Name from being ſo 
ſeated (ENG, Palus.) Strab. I. 9. 

Erythre, in the Confines of Attica near 
Platza. Thucyd. I. 3.——dites Pecorum comi- 
tantur Erythre. Stat. Theb. 7. | 

Peteon, in the way from Thebes to Authe- 
don. Strab. I. g. 

Ocalea, in the mid-way betwixt Haliartus 
and Alalcomenes. Ibid. 


* 

* 
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Medeon, near Oncheſtus. Ibid. 
Cope, a Town on the Lake Copait, 
River C hiſus, next Orchomenus. Ibid. 
Eurreſis, a ſmall Town of the Theſpians 
near Thisbe. Ibid. 
Thisbe, under Mount Helicon. Pauſ. Bœor. 
Coronea, ſeated on the Cephiſus where it 
falls into the Lake Copais. Strab. I. . 
Haliartus, on the ſame Lake, Strab. ibid. 
bordering on Coroxea and Platea. Pauſ. Bœor. 
Plates, between Citheron and Thebes, di- 
vided from the latter by the River Aſopxs. 
Strab. l. 9 Virideſque Plateas, Stat. Thy. 
Gliſſa, in the Territory of Thebes, abound- 
ing with Vines. Baccho Gliſama colentes. 
Stat, Th. 7. 
Thebe, ſituate between the Rivers Iſmenxs 
and Aſopus. Strab. I. g. 
Oncheſtus, on the Lake Copais. The Grove 
conſecrated to Neptune in this Place, and ce- 


lebrated- by Homer, together with a Temple 


and Statue of that God, were ſhewn in the 
Time of Paxſanias. Vide Bot. 

Arne, ſeated on the ſame Lake, famoys 
for Vines. Strab. Hom. 

Midea, on the ſame Lake. Did. 

Niſſa, or Nyſa (apud Statinm) or accord- 
ing to Strabo J. 9. Ja; near Anthedon. 

Antheden, a City on the Sea- ſide oppoſite 
to Exbea, the utmoſt on the Shore towards 
Locris. Strab. I. 9. Teque ultima tractu Au- 
thedonw. Statins, I. 7. | 
, Aſpledon, 20 Stadia from Orchomenns. Strab. 


« 9. ; 
Orcbomenus, and the Plains about it, being 
the moſt ſpacious of all in Baotia. (Plu- 
tarch in vit. Syllæ, circa medium.) | 
Flomer diſtinguiſhes theſe two laſt from the 
reſt of Bœotia. They were commanded by 
Aſcalaphus and Ialmen. 


pH O CIS, nder Schedius and Epiſtropus, containing, 


Cypariſſus, the ſame with Anticyrrha accor- 


to Orchomenia, juſt by Hyampolis or Auemoria. 


ding to Pauſanias, on the Bay of Corinth. Ibid. 

| Fade, N to Parnaſſus: ſome think =, U. (both the ſame according to 

it the ſame with Delphi. Pauſan. Phocic. L, apo 4 Strabo. Ibid. confining upon 
Criſſa, a Sea-Town on the Bay of Corinth Memories (Locris, Panſ. Phoc. 

near Cyrrha. Strab. l.g. | Lilea, at the Head of the River Cephiſas, 


Daulis, upon the Cephiſus at the Foot of juſt on the Edge of Phocis. Ibid. 


Parnaſſus. Ibid. . 
Panoves, upon the ſame River, adjoining 


{- 


lentemque Lilæam Cepbiſſi glaciale caput. 
LOCRIS, 


tius, |. 7. 


by the 


Loc RIS, ,,. Ajax'Oileus,,” romaining, 
Cys, a maritime Town towards Exbea. 
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le, ten Stadia from the Sea. 7414. 


„ Locriay City, 15 Stadia from the 72515 3 

us an . . g : : 

Sea, ad accnt to Pawopes in Phicie. Il. Thronizs, on the Melian Bay, Sers. 1. g. 

"Calbarns. . e. 5 Boagrins,”- a River that * by Thronius, 
Beſſa, ſo called from being cover'd with and runs into the Bay of OEza, between Cy- 

Shrubs. Serab. J. 9. # nus and Scarpbe. Ibid. 


All theſe oppoſite to the Iſle of Exbea. 


E UB OE A, ander Elephenor, © containing, * 


| Chalcis, theCi neareſt to the Continent of 
Greece, juſt oppoſite to Aulis in Bœotia. Strab, 


J. 10. ; 
Eretria, between Chalcis and Gereſtus. | Ibid. 
Hiſtica, a Town with Vineyards over a- 


inſt Theſſaly. Herod. I. 7. 
— 2 on the Sea-ſhore. Hom. near 


the River Badorut. Strab. J. ro. | 


Dios, ſeated high. How. near Firn 
Strab. bid. big 


"Wh e a City at the Foot of the Moun- 
tain Ocha. Strab. ibid. between Eretria and 
Gereſtut. Ptolom. I. 3. 


-  Styra, a Town near Caryſtos. Strab, ibid. 


ATHENS, ander Meneſtheus. 
The Iſle of SALAMIS, under Ajax Telamon. 


PELOPONNESUS, the Eaft Part divided into 
: under Agamemnon, contains, 
| Argos , 40 Stades from the Sea. Panſ. Corix. 


Tyrinthe, between Argor and Epidanrar. ce 


"Three Cities lying in this Or- 
der on the Bay of Hermione. 
' or Strab. I. 8. def Corinth Tre- . 
Hermion, J zene was ſeated high, and Aſine 
Trezene, | a Rocky Coaſt ——Alzaq; Tre- 
| ah vid. 27. „ A- 
| Lune cantes. Lacan. 1.8. © 
Ejone was on the Sea-fide, for Strabo tells 


us the People of Mycenæ made it a Station for 
their Ships. Lib. 8. Rt 1 

Epidaurus, a Town and little Iſland adjoin- 
ing in the inner Part of the Saronic Bay. Srrab. 
J. F It was fruitful in Vines in Homer's Time. 

The Iſle of Ægina, over againſt Epidarrus. 

Maſeta belongs to the Argolic Shore accord- 
ing to Strabo, who obſerves that Homer names 
it not in the exa&t Order, placing it with 
gina. Strab. I. 8. N Lis 
YCENZ, between Cleone and Argos. Str. 
Panſan. | | 


Corinth, near the Iſthmus. 


The Weſt Part of PELOPONNESUS, divided into 
ſenia, Arcadia, and Elis. 


Argia and Mycenæ, 


Cleone, between Arges and Corinth. Paul. 
Corinth. 
Ornia, on the Borders of Sicyonia. Ibid. 
Arethyria, the ſame with Pl „at the 
Source of the Achaian 14 Strab. J. 8. 
Sicyon, (anciently the Kingdom of Adraſtxs) 
betwixt Corinth and Achaia. Pauſ. Corinth. 
Hypereſia, the ſame with Ægira, ſays Pau- 
ſan, Achaic. ſeated betwixt Pellene and Helice. 
Strab. I. 8. 5.09 to Parnaſſus. Polyb. I. . 
Gonoeſſa, Homer deſcribes it ſituate very 
high, and Seneca Troas. Cares nunquam Go- 
noeſſa vento. ' | 
ellene, bordering on * and Phenxenus 


60 Stadia from the Sea. Barf. Arcad. cele- 
brated anciently for its Wool. Stradb. J. 8. 


Jul. Poll. 


Next Sicyon lies Pellene ov then 
Helice, E- 


Agium 
Helice, 1 


Laconia, Meſ- 


LACONIA, ander Menelaus, containing, 


Sparta, the capital City, on the River Eu- 


rotas. f 


Ppbares, on the Bay of Meſſenia. Strab. I. 8. 


Bryfia, under Mount Taygetut. Pauſ. Lacon. 
Augiæ, the ſame with AÆgiæ in the Opinion 
of Pauſanias (Laconicis) 30 Stadia from Gy- 


Meſſa, Strabo thinks this a Contraction of thium. 


Meſſena, and Statius in his Imitation of this 


Catalogue, 0. 4. calls it ſo. 


Amyclæ 


gel 20 Stades from Sparta toward the 


Pro. J. 4. under the Mountain Tayge- 
5 K tus* 
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ME 8 8 ENI A, under Neſtor, containing, Le I 


« City of the Ser- Mare. he * 
Ee by Nang. ef pes | Cyporiſie, on t r Te e 


er Mana. 5 the Bay called from 


Hey, Is on the £& Alphess, the ſame 
W „ Oe). calls Thryaifſa, Sprab. 


55 


a. Heat. 
, $0 alfo, Pteleon, 
I olony from Ptreleon 
, the ancient b 
the Se of — wn, 8 agree to — + Helos, near the 1 Alphens. Ibid. 
he pokes. M4 2.2. n meer 
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We under Agapenor, containing, 


The Mountain Cyllene, the eſt af Pe- Theſe three, Grabs tells us, are 
2 on the 8 and Ar- %%% | \not1o be found _ their Situa- 
ear Phenens. Pas Arcad. Under 7% Ition aflign'd. Lis. prope fin. 


ms doc f the Tomb of Hh. That Mo- Stratie, Koide hood high, as * 
— (the ſame Author tells us) was re- Exiſpe, . and * pes 7 


maining in his Time, it was only a heap of gue donat 
W. 72 berween Argos and Sparte. Polyb.l. 4. 


Earth inclos'd with no "_ 2 
l confining on Pellene Sym- na, bord A 
* and Orchomenss. Pax} 12 gen, a= 


Orchomenss confining on Phenexs and 8 _ confining- on-Phliafia or A 
* * | ee : Karends. * 
joining to 
L — — Ovid. Faſt. 2. 


ELIS, under four Leeders, Amphimachus, Ge. containing, 


. 120 Stades from tha Sea. Eli. Sareh. I. 8. 


The Clenian Racks, which ſtood near 0 
Ear tie Hrab. . 8. City Olenot by the Mouth of the River Pierus. 
Te laces 122 tad Fields of we hey oy Acbai 
2 in N of * And Aer, the Nawe . own ar Ri 
ene e way from Elis to Strab 
2 or, on the Sea-fide 50 Stades fram q 


The ISLES over age the Continent Elis, Achaia,” vr 
againſt of 


Echinade; apd Duh-hinm nnder * * E toward the Mouth of the 4. 
The C ephalenians under U/ M om thoſe 


"mM _ the ſame with * adds 12 theſe Places under the Do- 
acynth r Keie * 2 minion of Ut and the oppoſite Con- 
Ithaca. s laſt is genera ly ſuppos'd to be ine, by W ich as M. Dacier obſerves 
the largeſt of theſe Itands on the Eaſt fide of cannot be meant fo calrd. 
Cephalenia, and next to it; but that is, ac- which was never fu "A to Uh: es, but only 
- the e of Acarnurwa oppoſite to the 


cording to Wheeler, 20, Italian Miles in 
eumference, whereas Strabo gives Ithaca at 
8 Stadia about. It was rather one of the 


The Continent if ACARNANIA and TOLIA. zuder Thoas. 


of ns Fel between 1 15 and Caly- from.P but more inthe Land, Srab. I. 10. 
dom, by the Sea-ſhore u N River Evenas, Chalcis, a Sea Town. Hom. ſituate on the 
Weſt of Chaſcis. Kofi fide of d N Krab. ibid, There 
KY lyin *. Calyden, with the Eve- was another Chalcis at the Head of the Eve- 
N the Kal of it, Lid. uns call'd. by Strals Hypo- Calcit. 
"Pylexe the ſame with n. not fat on nn Encuns alſo. Ibid. 


% 


A-Gragriaphieal Table: 16. od agghigt. 


The Iſle of ET R. a Idanjgacus, Containing, 


Gnoſſus, ſeat ae Plain between 
and - 5 120 2 Strab. J. 10. 

Gortyna, 90 Stad. from the African Sea. Ibid. 

＋ do Stad. from the ſame Sea. Ibid. 
Pheſtus, 60. Stad. from Gortyna, 20 from 


* . : 


Lindut, on the right Hand to thoſe who 


ſail from the City Rhodes, Southward. Strab. 
14. ebe 


Lache, be Shay unden Gare. Nas. ibid. It lay 


on the River Farday, as appears by Homer's 
Deſeription of it in the third Bock of the 
111, under Gortyna. Strasb, 


» ». The Ie of RHODES, under Tlepolemns, containing; 


Jalyſſus, between Camirns and Rhodes. 1b;d. 


- , Canpru. 


The Iſlands, under Nie Niſyrus, C Caius, C dane, 
Fe Yano (de Nr) im, Coping Ox Ox Ove 


The Continent of TH ES SALY toward the Agean Sea, auder & hilles. 


Argos Pelaſgicum (the ſame which was ſince 
called Pthiatss.) Sala lib. 9. fiys that ſome 


ught this Name of 4 1 owns, ethers 
— — de i this Pat of Thea 


in general (which laſt ſeems moſt probable. 
Heß. Byzans. obſerves; there was a Ot 
rgos in Theſſaly as well as in * 


7 


the former was call'd Pelaſgic in Contradi- 

ſtinction to the Achaian: for tho? the Pelaſg: 

poſſeſt ſeveral Parts of Epirus, Crete, Pe 
uneſus, c. yet they retain'd their principal 

Sen in Theſſaly. Steph. Byz. in v. Panel. 

Ahb Both on the Shore of Theſſaly to- 
5 Jer Locris. Hrab. I 9. Alas hes in 

the Paſſage of Mount Othrys. Ibid. 
* Trechine, under the Mountain OEza. Eu- 
flath. in II. 2. 


Phylace, on the Coaſt of Phzhiotis toward 
the Melian Bay. Strab. J. 


Pyrrhaſus , beyond the Mountain Otbrys, 
had the Grove of Ceres within two Stadia of 
it. Ih | 


Itona, 60 Stad. from Ales, it lay higher in 
the Land than Pyrrhaſus, above Mount O- 
thrys. Ibid. 

Antron, on the Sea ( ſide Hom. in the Paſſage 
to Eubœa. Ibid. | 

Preleon, the Situation of this Town in 


s 


mention'd, lay on the 


Some ſuppos'd theſe two to be 
of the fame Place, as 


Phthia, JStrabo Ege; the ei plain Homer 


Hellas. — . par Vi 388 
were Cities or D 

ess not gdeterminy La. 5 * 

The Helienes, Thi i after- 


wards common to all the Greeks, is here to 
be underſtood only of thoſe who inhabited 
Phthiorts. It was not*till long' after Homer's 
Tp oy — Eagle of other Cities of Greece 

eſirin ance from theſe, began to have 
the — Name from their . 
with them, as Thacydides remarks in the be- 
ginning of his firſt Book. 


The following under Proteſilaus. 


Strabo ſeems to be between Autron and Pyr- 
rhaſus : But Pliny deſcribes it with great Ex- 
actneſs to lie on the Shore towards Bœoria, 
on the Confines of Phebiotit, upon the River 


; according to which Particulars it 


muſt have been ſeated as I have placed it. 
= alſo ſeats it on the Sperchias. 

It thoſe Towns which were under Pro- 
tefilans (ſays Strabo, peg being the five laſt 


Mountain Ozhrys. 


Theſe under Eumelus. 


Phere, in the fartheſt Part of Magneſia con- 
fining on Mount Pelion. Strab. I. 9. near the 
Lake of Bebe. Prol. and plentifully water'd 
with the Fountains of HAyperia. Strab. 


Glaphyre, ; 
Tolcos, a Sea-Town on the Pegaſæan Bay . 
Livy, J. 4. and Strab. 


Vnder Philoctetes. 


Methone, a City of Macedonia, 40 Stadia 
from Pydza in 47 "oh Pharſalus 
Thaumacia, 955 biotis near , 
2 cording to the ſame Au- 
aides, thor. Jed. 


Ohren. It ſeems that this Place lay near 
Bebe, Tolcos, and Ormenium, from Strab. I. . 
where he ſays, Demetrius cauſed the Inhabi- 


tants of theſe Towns to remove to Demetriat, 
on the ſame Coaſt. 


The 


aſtern ſide of the 
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. following under Podalirius and Mich. 


7: N or Tricce, not far from the Moun- 
tain Pindut, on the left Hand of the Peneur 


as it runs from Pindus. Strab. >To, 


" Jehome, near Trica. Ibid. | | 
OEchalia, the Situation not certain, ſome- 
where near the forementionedTowns. rr. bid. 


1 
- 4 


Under gurypylus. 


Ormenium, under Pelton, 


ying upon the River Peneus. Sir, lg. 
PF} 


1 4 


| Cyphus, ſeated in the mountainous Conn- 
up towards Olympus. 
ny ARES the Mountains toward 0- 


3 a River riſſ 2 in the Mountain 
* , 


Tins! near running into Fe. 


* 


Under Polyphætes. 


2 I of Perrhebia at the Foot of © 


lib. 7, 


on the Pegaſean ies hard by Pure 2 * 


1 


2 near r Penens and Tempe - Bid. 
lying under neat 
Om, Te River 7 rtarefins. bo | 


n 3 W Under Gans * Protheus. 


mens. Ibid. *Tis alſo call'd Exrotas. | 
The River Pexexs riſes from Mount Pin- 
dus, and flows through Tempe into the Sen. 
Serab. 1. 7. and 9. 
Pelion , near 'Ofſa, in Magnefia. Herod. 
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| A Table of TROY, and the Auxihar Countaits, 


HE Kingdom of Priam divided into 
eight Dynaſties. 
I. Troas, under Hector, whoſe Ca- 
pital was Iliom. | 
2. Dardania, under /Eneas, the Capital 


Dar danus. 
3. Zeleia, at the Foot of Ida, by the Æſe- 
. eſtia, Apæſus yea, Mount Teree, 
under Adroſt * An bis des 
Seſtos, Abydos, Arizhe on the River Selle, 


Percote and Pradtins, under Aut. 
Theſe Places lay between Troy- and the 


E g KO. 

he other three Dynaſties were under 
Mynes, Eetion, and Altens, the Capital of the 
firſt was Lyrneſſus, of the ſecond Thebe of 
Cilicia, of the third Pedaſus, in Lelegia. Ho- 
mer does not mention theſe in the Catalogue; 
having been before deſtroy'd and depopu- 


lated by the Greets. 


The Auxiliar N. ations. 


The Pelagi, under Hi and Pyleut, 
whoſe Capital was Lariſſa, near the Place 
where Cama was afterwards built. Serab. J. 13. 
The Thracians, by the fide of the Helleſpont 
oppoſite to Troy, under Acamas and Pyrons, 
and thoſe of Ciconia, under Exphemns, 
The Pœoniant from Macedonia and the River 
Axins, under Pyrechmes, | | 
The Paphlagonians, under Pylæmenent. The 
Halizonians, under Odius and Epiſtrophus. The 
= s, under Cromis and Eunomut. The 
Canns. 


The Meonians, under Meſtles and Autiphus, 


4 


ians of Aſcania, under Phorcys and A. Hl 


who inhabited under the Mountain Tinolur. 
The Carians, under Nanſtes and Amphima- 
chus, from Myers, the farthermoſt City of 
Caria toward the South. Herodot. lib. 1. 
Mycale, a Mountain and Promontory op- 
poſite to Samos. Ibid. * 
Pthiron, the ſame Mountain as Latmos, ac- 
cording to Hecatæut. 
The Lycians, under Sarpedon and Glaucut, 
from the Banks of the River Xanzthas, which 
runs into the Sea betwixt Rhodes and Cyprus. » 
omer mentions it to diſtinguiſh this | 32x 
from that which lies on the Frepontj s. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The Duel of Menelaut and Paris 


HE Armies being ready to engage, a ſingle Combate 

is agreed upon between Menelaus and Paris (by the 

Intervention of Hector) for the Determination of the 
War. Iris is ſent to call Helena 10 behold the Fight. She leads 
Her to the Walls of Troy, where Priam ſate with his Counſel- 
lors obſeromg the Grecian Leaders on the Plain below, to whom 
Helen groves an Account. of the chief of them. The Kings on ei- 
ther Pa art take the ſolemn Oath for the Conditions of the Com- 
bare. The Duel enſues, wherem Paris being overcome ts 
ſnatch d away in a Cloud by Venus, and tranſported to his 
Apartment. She then calls Helen from the Walk; and brings 
the Lovers together. Agamemnon on the Part of the Græ- 
cians, demands the Reſtoration of Helen, and the Performance 
of the Articles. 

The three and twentieth Day frill continues throughout. this 

Book. The Seene is ſometimes in the Fields before Troy and 
ſometimes. in Troy ſelf. | 
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Hus by their Leader Care each martial Band 
Moves into Ranks, and ſtretches oer the Land. 
With Shouts the Trojans ruſhing from afar 
Proclaim their Motions, and provoke the War : 

So when inclement Winters vex the Plain 
With piercing Froſts, or thick-deſtending Rain, 
To warmer Seas the Cranes embody'd fly, 

With Noiſe, and Order, thro the mid-way Sky; 
To Pygmy-Nations Wounds and Death they bring, 


LY 
: 3 


But ſilent, breathing Rage, reſolV d, and skilbd 
By mutual Aids to fix a doubtful Field, 511 
| * Swift 


And all the War defcends upon the Wing. 10 


H OME Rs ILIAD. BooklIl. 


Swift march the Greeks : the rapid Duſt around 
Dark ning ariſes from the labour d Ground. 
15 Thus from his flaggy Wings when Notus ſheds 
A Night of Vapors round the Mountain-Heads, 
Swift-gliding. Miſts the dusky Fields invade, 
To Thieves more grateful than the Midnight Shade ; 
While ſcarce the Swains their feeding Flocks ſurvey, 
20 Loſt and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd Day: 
80 wrapt in gath'ring Duſt, the Grecian Train : 
A moving Cloud, {wept on, and hid the Plain. 
Now Front to Front the hoſtile Armies ſtand, 
Eager of Fight, and only wait Command: 1 
25 When, to the Van, before the Sons of Fame 
Whom Troy ſent forth; the beauteous Paris came: 
In Form a God! the Panther's ſpeckled Hyde 
Flow'd o'er his Armour with an eaſy Pride, 
His bended Bow a-croſs his Shoulders flung, | 
;o His Sword: beſide him negligently hung, 
Two pointed Spears he ſhook with gallant Grace, 
And dar'd the Braveſt of the Grecian Race. 
As thus with glorious Air and proud Diſdain, 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the Plain, 


W 


Book III. HOMER ILTAD. 
Him Menelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 
With Heart elated, and with joyful Eyes: 
So joys a Lion if the branching Deer 157 
Or Mountain Goat, his bulky Prize, appear ; 
In vain the Youths oppoſe, the Maſtives bay, 
The Lordly Savage rends the panting Prey. 
Thus fond of Vengeance, with a furious Bound, 
In clanging Arms he leaps upon the Ground 4 
From his high Chariot: Him, approaching near, 
The beauteous Champion views with Marks of Fear, 
Smit with a conſcious Senſe, retires behind, 
And ſhuns the Fate he well deſerv'd to find. 
As when ſome Shepherd from the ruſtling Trees 

Shot forth to View, a ſcaly Serpent ſees ; 
Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild Affright, 
And all confus'd, precipitates his Flight. 
So from the King the ſhining Warrior flies, 
And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojans lies. 

As Godlike Hector ſees the Prince retreat, 

He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous Heat. 
Unhappy Paris! but to Women brave, 
So fairly form'd, and only to deceive ! 


35 
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55 
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* Theſeus 
and Me- 
nelaus. 


HOMER's ILIAD. Book III 
Oh had'ſt thou dy d when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the Light; 
Or dy'd at leaſt before thy Nuptial Rite! 
A better Fate, than vainly thus to boaſt, 

60 And fly, the Scandal of thy Trojan Hoſt. 
Gods! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſer 
Their Fears of Danger undeceiv'd in thee! * 
Thy Figure promis'd with a martial Air, 
But ill thy Soul ſupplies a Form ſo fair. 

65 In former Days, in all thy gallant Pride, Ext: | 
When thy tall Ships triumphant ſtem'd the Tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted Canvas flow, 
And Crowds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing Show; . 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled Mien, 

70 You met th' Approaches of the Spartan Queen, 
Thus from her Realm convey'd the beauteous Prize, 

And * both her warlike Lords outſnin'd in H elen's Eyesꝰ 

This Deed, thy Foes Delight, thy own Diſgrace, 

Thy Father's Grief, and Ruin of thy Race; © 

75 This Deed recalls thee to the proffer d Fight; 
Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ſt not right? 
Soon to thy Coſt the Field wou'd 'make thee know 
Thou keep'ſt the Conſort of a braver Foe. 


Thy 


2 


Book III. HOMER ILTAD. 5 


Thy graceful Form inſtilling ſoft Deſire, 
Thy curling Treſſes, and thy ſilver Lyre, $0 
Beauty and Youth, in vain to theſe you truſt, 
When Youth and Beauty ſhall be laid in Duſt : 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging Blow 
Cruſh the dire Author of his Country's W oe, 

His Silence here, with Bluſhes, Paris breaks; 8; 
Tis juſt, my Brother, what your An ger ſpeaks : 
But who like thee can boaſt a Soul ſedate, 

So firmly Proof to all the Shocks of Fate ? 

Thy Force like Steel a temper'd Hardneſs ſhows, _ 
Still edg'd to wound, and {till untir'd with Blows, 9% 
Like Steel, uplifted by ſome {trenuous Swain, 

With falling Woods to ſtrow the waſted Plain. 
Thy Gifts I praiſe, nor thou deſpiſe the Charms 
With which a Lover golden Venus arms; 

Soft moving Speech, and pleaſing outward Show, 95 
No Wiſh can gain em, but the Gods beſtow. 
Yet, wou'd'{t thou have the proffer d Combate ſtand, 
The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either Hand; 

Then let a mid-way Space our Hoſts divide, 
And, on that Stage of War, the Cauſe be try'd: 10 
2 B By 


HOHERS ILIAD. Book III. 

By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, © 

For beauteous Helen and the Wealth ſhe brought ; 

And who his Rival can in Arms ſubdue, 

His be the Fair, and his the Treaſure too. 

10; Thus with a laſting League your Toils may ceaſe, 
And Troy poſſeſs her fertile Fields in Peace; 
Thus may the Greeks review their native Shore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous Steeds, for Beauty more: 
He faid. The Challenge Hector heard with Joy, 

| 110 Then with his Spear reſtrain'd the Youth of Troy, 

Held by the midſt, athwart; and near the For 

Advanc'd with Steps majeſtically flow. _ 

While round his dauntleſs Head the Grecians pour 

Their Stones and Arrows in a mingled Show'r. 
irs Then thus the Monarch great Atrides cry'd; 

Forbear ye Warriors! lay the Darts aſide : 

A Parley Hector asks, a Meſſage bears; 

We know him by the various Plume he wears. 

Aw'd by his high Command the Greeks attend, 

120 The Tumult filence, and the Fight ſuſpend. 
While from the Centre Hector rolls his Eyes 

On either Hoſt, and thus to both applies. 


Here, 


Boon III HOMER ILIA D. 


Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian Bands! 
What Paris, Author of the War, demands. 


Your ſhining Swords within the Sheath refiriin;! 


And pitch your Lances in the yielding Plain. 
Here, in the midſt, in either Army's ſight, | 
He dares the Spartan King to ſingle Fight ; 
And wilk, that Helen and the 'raviſh'd Spoil _ | 
That caus'd the Conteſt, ſhall reward the Toil. 
Let theſe the brave triumphant Victor grace, 
And diff ring Nations part in Leagues of Peace. 
He fpoke: in ſtill Suſpenſe on either ſide 
Each Army ſtoed: The Spartan Chief reply'd. 
Me too ye Warriors hear, whoſe fatal Right 
A World engages in the Toils of Fight. 
To me the Labour of the Field reſign; 
Me Paris injur d; all the War be mine. 


Fall he that muſt beneath His Rival's Arms, 


And live che reft ſecure of future Harms. 
Two Lambs; devoted by your Country's Rite, 
To Earth-a fable, to the Sa a white, 
Prepare ye Tyejant! while a third we * 
Select to Jvvr, thy Inviolable King. 
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145 Ii rev'rend Priam in the Truce engage, 
And add the Sanction of conſid rate An; 4 
His Sons are faithleſs, headlong in Debate, 
And Youth itſelf an empty way'ring State: 


Cool Age advances venerably: wiſe, 
150 Turns on all hands its deep-diſcerning Eyes; 
Sees what befell, and what may yet befall ; 
Concludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 
The Nations hear, with riſing Hopes poſſeſt, 
And peaceful Proſpects dawn in ev'ry Breaſt, 
155 Within the Lines they drew their Steeds around, 
And from their Chariots iſſu'd on the Ground: 
Next all unbuckling the rich Mail they wore, 
Lay'd their bright Arms along the fable Shore, 
On either {ide the meeting Hoſts are ſeen, 5 
. 160 With Lances fix d, and cloſe the Space between, 
Two Heralds now diſpatch' d to 7 roy, invite 
The Phrygian Monarch to the Peaceful Rite; 
Talthybius haſtens to the Fleet, to bring 
The Lamb for Jove th Inviolable King. 
16 Meantime, to beauteous Helen from the Skies 
The various Goddeſs of the Rain-bow flies: e 
(Like 
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(Like fair Laodicb in Form and Face, 
The lovelieſt Nymph of Priam's Royal Race) 


Her in the Palace, at her Loom ſhe found; 


The golden Web her own ſad Story crown'd, 170 
The Trojan Wars ſhe. weav'd (herſelf the Prize) 
And the dire Triumphs of her fatal Eyes. 

To whom the Goddeſs of the painted Bow ; 
Approach, and view the wond'rous Scene below! 


So dreadful late, and furious for the Fight, 
Now reſt their Spears, or lean upon their Shields; 


Ceas d is the War, and ſilent all the Fields. 
Paris alone and Sparta's King advance, 


In ſingle Fight to toſs the beamy Lance; 180 

Each met in Arms the Fate of Combate tries, 

Thy Love the Motive, and thy Charms the Prize. 
This ſaid, the many- colour d Maid inſpires 

Her Husband's Love, and wakes her former Fires; 

Her Country, Parents, all that once were dear, 185 


Ruſh to her Thought, and force a tender Tear. 


O'er her fair Face a ſnowy Veil ſhe threw, 
And, ſoftly ſighing, from the Loom withdrew. 


C Her 


Each hardy Greek-and valiant Trojan Knight, 175 
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Her Hendon Clyzexc and Aithra wait 
:90 Her ſilent Hootſteps ta the — - ol rol off i 
There fate the Seniors of the Frejan Race, 
(Old Priam's Chiefs, and molt: in Pyiumis Grate) 
The King the firſt; Thymetes at his fide; 
Lampus and Clytizs, long in Council 2 
195 Panthus, and Hicetaon, once the ftrong, 
And next the wiſeft of the Rev'rend Thing, 
Antenor grave, and ſage Ucategon, 
Lean'd on the Walk, and bask'd before the San. 
Chiefs, who no more in bloody Fights engage, 
200 But Wife thro Time, and Narrative with Age, 
In Summer-Days like Graſhoppers rejoice, 
A bloodlefs Race, that ſend a feeble Voice. 
Theſe, when the Spartan Queen — the Tow 7 
In ſecret ow d refiſtleſs Beauty's Pow'r : - 256 
205 They cry'd, No wonder ſuch. Celeſtial Charms 
For nine long Years have ſet the World in Arms; 
What winning Graces! what majeſtick Mien! 
She moves a Goddefs, and ſhe looks a Queen 
210 Yet hence oh Heav'n! convey that fatal Face, 
And from Deſtruction fave the Trojan Race. 
The 


Book HIL HOMER's ILIAD. 


The good old Priam welcom d her, and cry d, 


Approach my Child, and grace thy Father's Side. 


See on the Plain thy Grecian Spouſe appears, 


The. Friends and Kindred. of thy former Years. 
No Crime of thine our preſent Suff rings draws, 
Not Thou, but Heay'ns difpofing Will, the Cauſe; 


The Gods cheſe Armies and this Force em ploy, 


The hoſtile: Gods confpire- the Fate of Troy. 


But lift thy Eyes, and fay, What Greek is He 
(Far as from hence theſe aged Orbs can fee) 


Around whoſe Brow fuch martial Graces thine, 


So tall, fo awful, and almoſt Divine ? 


Tho' ſome of larger Stature tread the Green, 


None match his Grandeur and exalted Mien: 
He ſeems a Monarch, and his Country's Pride. 


Thus ceas'd' the King, and thus the Fair reply d. 


Before thy Preſence, Father, I appear 
With conſcious Shame and reverential Fear. 


Ah! had 1 dy d, cre to theſe Walls I fled, 
Falſe to my Country and my Nuptial Bed, 


11 | 


215 


220 


229 


230 


My Brothers, Friends, and Daughter left bed, 


F atfe to them all, to Parts only kind! 


For 
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For this I mourn, till Grief or dire Diſeaſe 
Shall waſte the Form: whoſe Crime it was to my 
235 The King of Kings, Atrides, you ſurvey,''! 1 
Great in the War, and great in Arts of Sway: 
My Brother once, before my Days of Shame; 
And oh! that ſtill he bore a Brother's Name! 
With Wonder Priam view'd the Godlike Man, 
240 Extoll'd the happy Prince, and thus began 
O bleſt Atrides ! born to proſp rous Fate, 
Succeſsful Monarch of a mighty einn 
How vaſt thy Empire? Of yon' matchleſs Train 10 
What Numbers loſt; what Numbers yet remain? 
245 In Phrygia once were gallant Armies known, 
In ancient Time, when Otreus fill'd the Throne, 
When Godlike Mygdon led their Troops of Horſe, 
And I, to join them, | rais'd the Trojan Force: 
Againſt the Manlike Amazons we ſtood, 
250 And Sangar's Stream ran purple with their Blood. 


But far inferior thoſe, in manly Grace 
And Strength of Numbers, to this Grecian Race. - 
This ſaid, once more he view ? d the martial Train: 


What's He, whoſe Arms lie ſcatter d on the plain 2 
Broad 
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Broad is his Breaſt; his' Shoulders larger ſpread, 255 


The great Atrides overtops his Head. 
Nor yet appear his Care and Conduct fmall ; 
From Rank to Rank he moves, and orders all. 

The ſtately Ram thus meaſures o'er the Ground, 
And, Maſter of the Flocks, ſurveys them round. 5: 
Then Helen thus. Whom your diſcerning * 

Have ſingled out, is Inbacus the Wiſe: 

A barren Wand boaſts his glorious Birth; 

His Fame for Wiſdom fills the ſpacious Earth. 
Avtenor. took the Word, and thus began: 

My ſelf, O King! have ſeen that wondrous Man; 

When truſting Fove and hoſpitable Laws, 

To Tray he came, to plead the Grecian Cauſe; 

(Great Menelaus urg'd the fame Requeſt) 

My Houſe was honour'd with each Royal Guelt : 70 

I knew their Perſons, and admir'd their Parts, 

Both brave in Arms, and both approv'd in Arts. 

Erect, the Spartan moſt engag'd our View, 


265 


Ulyſſes ſeated, greater Rev'rence drew. 
When Atreus? Son harangu'd the liſt'ning Train, 275 
| Juſt was his Senſe, and his Expreſſion plain, 
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HOMER ILIAD. Book III. 
His Words ſuccinct, yet full, without a Fault: 
He ſpoke no more than juſt the Thing he ought. 
But when Ulyſſes role; in Thought profound, 
280 His modeſt Eyes he fix'd upon. the Ground, 
As one unskill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, 
Nor rais'd his Head, nor ſtretch'd his ſceptred Hand; 
But, when he ſpeaks, what Elocution flows! 
Soft as the Fleeces of deſcending 'Snows 
285 The copious Accents fall, with eaſy Art; 
Melting they fall, and ſink into the Heart! 
Wond'ring we hear, and fix'd in deep Surprite 
Our Ears refute the Cenſure of our Eyes. 
The King then ask d (as yet the Camp he view'd) 
290 What Chief is that with Giant Strength endu'd, 
W hoſe brawny Shoulders, and whoſe ſwelling Cheſt 
And lofty Stature far exceed the reſt ? 
Ajax. the great (the beauteous Queen reply d) 
Himſelf an Hoſt : the Grecian Strength and pride. 
295 See! bold Idomeneus ſuperior towrs 
Amidſt yon' Circle of his Cretan Pow'rs, 
Great as a God! I ſaw him once before, 
With Menelaus, on the Spartan Shore. 
© | The 
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The reſt I know, and could in Order name; 
All valiant Chiefs, and Men of mighty Fame. 
Yet two are wanting of the num*rous Train, 
Whom long my Eyes have ſought, but ſought in vain; 
Caftor and Pollux, firſt in martial Force, 

One bold on Foot, and one renewn'd for Horſe. 
My Brothers theſe; the ſame our native Shore, 
One Houſe contain'd us, as one Mother bore. 
Perhaps the Chiefs, from warlike Toils at eaſe, 
For diſtant Troy refus'd to ſail the Seas: T1161) 
Perhaps their Sword ſome nobler Quarrel draws, 
Aſham'd to combate in their Siſter's Cauſe. 

So ſpoke the Fair, nor knew her Brothers Doom, 
Wrapt in the cold Embraces of the Tomb; 
Adorn'd with Honours in tlieir native Shore, 
Silent they ſlept, and heard of Wars no more. 

Meantime the Heralds, thro' the crowded Town, 314 
Bring the rich Wine and deſtin'd Victims down. 
Ideus Arms the golden Goblets preſt, x 

Who thus the venerable King addreſt; 


305 


310 


Ariſe, 


300 
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Ariſe, O Father of the Trojan State! 
20 The Nations call, thy joyful People wait, . 
To ſeal the Truce and end the dire Debate. 
Paris thy Son, and Sparta's King advance, 
In meaſur'd Liſts to toſs the weighty Lance 

And who his Rival ſhall in Arms ſabdue, 

325 His be the Dame, and his the Treaſure too. 
Thus with a laſting League our Toils may ceaſe, 
And Troy poſſeſs her fertile Fields in Peace; 
So ſhall the Greeks review their native Shore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous Steeds, for Beauty more. 

330 With Grief he heard, and bade the Chiefs prepare 
To join his milk-white Courſers to the Car : 

He mounts the Seat, Antenor at his hide ; 

The gentle Steeds thro' Scea's Gates they guide: 
Next from the Car deſcending on the Plain, 

335 Amid the Grecian Hoſt and Trojan Train 
Slow they proceed: The ſage Ulyſes then 
Aroſe, and with him roſe the King of Men. 

On either ſide a ſacred Herald ſtands, 

The Wine they mix, and on each Monarch's Hands 


Pour 
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Pour the full Unis Then drew the Grecian Laid | 30 
His Cutlace ſheath'd beſide his potidrous Sword. 
From the igt Victims crops the curling Hai, 

The Heralds part 1 it, and the Princes ſhare; 

Then loudly thus before th attentive Bands 

He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted Hands. 

O firſt and greateſt Power! whom all obey, 

Who high on Idas holy Mountain ſway, 

Eternal Five! and you bright Orb that roll 
From Eaſt to Welt, and view from Pole to Pole! 
Thou Mother Earth ! and all ye living Floods! 350 
Infernal Furies, and Tartarean Gods, 

Who rule the Dead, and horrid Woes prepare 
For perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely fear ! 

Hear, and be Witneſs. If, by Paris flain, 

Great Menelans preſs the fatal Plain ; $2246 6355 
The Dame and Treaſures let the Trojan keep, | 
And Greece returning plow the watry Deep. 


If by my Brother's Lance the Trojan bleed; * 
Be his the Wealth and beauteous Dame decreed: 
Th appointed Fine let [on juſtly pay, 360 
And ev ry Age record the ſignal Dor. 
_— This 
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This if the Phr ygians ſhall refuſe to yield, 109 
Arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the F iel ä 
With that, the Chief the tender Victims ey | 

355 And in the Duſt their bleeding: Bodies threw, 

The vital Spirit iſſu'd at the Wound, | 
And left the Members quiv'ring on the Godin 
From the ſame Urn they drink the mingled Wine. 
And add Libations to the Pow'rs Divine. 
zy While thus their Pray'rs united mount the Sky; 

Hear mighty Fove ! and hear ye Gods on high! 

And may their Blood who firſt the League confound, 

Shed like this Wine, diſtain' the thirſty Ground; 

May all their Conſorts ſerve promiſcuous Luſt, 
75 And all their Race be ſcatter'd as the Duſt! 

Thus either Hoſt their Imprecations join'd, 

Which Jove refus d, and mingled with the Wind. 

The Rites now finiſh'd, rev” rend Priam roſe, 
And thus expreſs d a Heart o'ercharg'd with Woes. 
33. Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the Chiefs engage, 
But ſpare the Weakneſs of my feeble Age: FE 
In yonder Walls that Object let me ſhun, _ 
Nor view the Danger of ſo dear a Son. 
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Whoſe Arms ſhall conquer; and what Prince ſhall fall 
Heav'n only knows, for Heav'n diſpoſes al. . 
This ſaid, the hoary King no longer Wy 
But on his Car the laughter d Victims laid, 
Then ſeiz d the Reins his gentle Steeds / to ee 
And drove to Troy, Antenor at his Side. 7 
Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe 415586 
The Liſts of Combate, and the Ground "Fg 35 
Next to decide by ſacred Lots +, | TEN 
Who firſt ſhall launce his pointed Spear in Air... 
The People pray with elevated Hands 
And Words like theſe are heard thro' all the Bands; '395 
Immortal Jove! high Heay'n's ſuperior Lord, 
On lofty 1da's holy Mount ador'd! : 
W hoe'er .involy'd us in this dire Debate, 
Oh give that Author of the War to Fate, fi 
And Shades Eternal ! Let Diviſion ceaſe, -. : „ 17480 
And joyful Nations join in Leagues of Peace. 77 
With Eyes averted Hector haſts to tunn 
The Lots of Fight, and ſhakes the brazen Urn. 
Then Paris, thine leap'd forth, by fatal Chance Th 
Ordain'd the firſt to whirl the weighty Lance. 405 
Both 
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Both Armies fate, the Combate to ſurvey, _ 
Beſide each Chief his Arure Armour Wyo nfs 0 
And teund the Lifts the gen rous Coutſers neigh, 
The beauteous Warrior now arrays for Fight, 
ue In gilded Arms magnificently bright: 
The Purple Cuiſſies claſp his Thighs around, 
With Flow'rs adotn'd; and filver Buckles bound: 
Lycaons Cors let his fair Body dreſt, 
Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter Breaſt; 
415 A radiant Baldric; o'er his Shoulder ty d, 
Suſtains the Sword that glitters at his ſide. 
His yeuthful Face u poliſh d Helm o'erſpread; 
The waving Hoerſe hair nodded on his Head. 
His figur'd Shield, a ſhining Orb, he takes, 
4 And in his Hand a pointed Jav'lin ſhakes. 
With equal Speed, and fir d by equal Charms, 
The Spartan Hero ſheaths his Limbs in Arms. 
Now round the Liſts th' admiring Armies ſtand, 
With Javits fix'd, the Gyeek and Trojan Band. 
12; Amidſt the dreadful Vale the Chiefs advance, 
All pale with Rage, and ſhake the threat'ning Lance. 
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The Trojan firſt his ſhining en. "on 
Full on Atrides” ringing Shield it fleet, 
Nor pierc'd/ the brazen Orb, but with a Bound 
Leap'd from the Buckler blunted on the: Ground. 438 
Atrides then his maſſy Lance prepares || 
In Act to throw, but firſt prefers his Pray'rs. 
Give me, great Joeve! to.puniſh lawleſs Luſt, 
And lay the Trojan gaſping: in the Duſt: _ 
Deſtroy th' Aggreſſor, aid my righteous Cauſe, 43 
Avenge the Breach of hoſpitable Laws! &Y 4 
Let this Example future Times reclaim, 
And guard from Wrong fair Friendſhip's holy Name. 
He ſaid, and poiz d in Air the Jay'lin ſent, 

Thro' Paris Shield the forceful Weapon went, 4 
His Cors'let pierces, and his Garment rends, 
And glancing downward, near his Flank deſcends. 
The wary Trojan, bending from the Blow, 

Eludes his Death, and diſappoints the Foe : 

But fierce Atrides wav'd his Sword and ſtrook 445 
Full on his Caſque ; the creſted Helmet ſhook ; 

The brittle Steel, unfaithful to his Hand, 

Broke ſhort : the Fragments glit ter d on the Sand. 
. F „ 
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The raging Marrior to the ſpacious Skies | 
450 Rais d his upbraiding Voice; and angry — lt 
Then is it vain in Jove hnimſelf to truſt?: 
And is ĩt thus the Gods aſſiſt the Juſ:: 
When Crimes provoke us, Heav'n Succeſs denies; 
The Dart falls harmleſs, and the Faulchion flies 
45 Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian Crew 
(Seiz d by the Creſt): th unhappy Warrior drew; 
Struggling he follow d, while th embroider'd Thong 
That ty'd his Helmet, dragg'd the Chief _" 
Then had his Ruin crown'd Atrider Joy, 
450 But Venus trembl'd for the Prince of Troy: L 
Unſeen ſhe ciime, and burſt the golden Band; 
And left an empty Helmet in his Hand. 
The Caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw; 
The Greeks with Smiles the poliſh'd Trophy view. 
abs Then, as once more he lifts the deadly _ 
In Thirſt of Vengeance, at his Rival's Heart, 
The Queen of Love her fayour'd Champion Hhrouds 
(For Gods can all things) in a Veil of Clouds. 
Rais'd from the: Field the panting Youth ſhe led, | 
% And gently laid him on the Bridal Bed, 
4 With 
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With pleaſing Sweets his fainting Senſe renews, 
And all the Dome perfumes with Heav'nly . 
Meantime the brighteſt of the F * "-unagk [5 
The matchleſs Helen o'er the Walls _ 10 
To her, beſet with Trojan Beauties, came 475 
In Grea's Form, the * Lau ghter-loving: 3 
(Grea, her Fav 'rite Maid, well-skill'd to cull 
The ſnowie Fleece, and wind the twiſted Waal) 
The Goddeſs ſoftly ſhook her ſilken Veſt 
That ſhed Perfumes, and whiſp ring thus dnl. 480 
Haſte, happy Nymph! for the thy Parts calls, 
Safe from the Fight, in yonder lofty Walls, 
Fair as a God with Odours round him ſpread | 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known Bed: 
Not like a Warrior parted from the F oe, 
But ſome gay Dancer in the publick Show. 
She poke, and Helen's ſecret Soul was mov d; 
She ſcorn'd the Champion, but the Mai the lov d. 
Fair Venus Neck, her Eyes that ſparkled Fire, 
And Breaſt, reveabd the Queen of ſoft Deſire. 490 
Struck with her Preſence, ſtrait the lively Red 
Forſook her Cheek; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid. 
0 Then 


485 
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Then is it Mill thy Pleaſure to deceive? 
And Woman's Frailty always to believe? 
495 Say, to new Nations muſt I eroſs the Main, 
Or carry Wars to ſome ſoft Aſian Plain? 
For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond Vow ? 
What other Paris is thy Darling now? — 
Left to Atrides, (Victor in the Strife) 
3 An odious Conqueſt and a Captive Wife, 
Hence let me ſail: And if thy Paris bear 
My Abſence ill, let Venur eaſe his Care. 
A Hand-maid Goddeſs at his Side to wait, 
Renounce the Glories of thy Heav'nly State, 
;o; Be fix d for ever to the Trojan:'Shore, 
His Spouſe, or Slave; and mount the Skies no more. 
For me, to lawleſs Love no longer led, 
I ſcorn the Coward, and deteſt his Bed; 
Elfe ſhould I merit everlaſting Shame, 
310 And keen Reproach, from ev'ry Phrygian Dame : 
Ill ſuits it now the Joys of Love to know, 
Too deep my Anguiſh, and too wild my Woe. 
Then thus, incens'd, the Paphian Queen replies; 
ay the Pow'r from whom thy Glories riſe : 
Should 
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Should Ve enut \eave' thee, ex 1 Charm maſt "0 

Fade from thy. Cheek, and languiſh in thy war 

Ceaſe to provoke me; left I make thee more 

The World's Averſiot, than their Love before; 

Now the bright Prize for which Mankind engage, 

Then, the ſad Victim of the Publick Rage. 00 
At this, the Faireſt of ber Sex obey d, 

And veil'd her Blufhes in a ſilken Shade; 

Unſeen, and ſilene from the Train ſhe moves, 

Led by the Goddeſs. of the miles and Loves. 
Arriv'd, and enter d at. the Palace Gate, 

The Maids officious round their Miſtreſs wait, 

Then all diſperſing, various Tasks attend ; 

The Queen and Goddeſs; ta the Prince aſcend. 

Full in her Paris Sight the Queen of Love 

Had plac'd the heantequs Progeny of Four; . 539 

Where, as he view'd her Charms, the turn'd/ away 
Her glowing: Eyes and: thus began to ſaw. 

| Ks this the Chief, who loſt to Senſe of Shame 

Late fled the Field, and yet ſurvives: his Fame? 

Oh hadſt thou dy'd beneath the righteous Sword 535 

Of that brave Man whom one I call'd m Lord! 

I 4 1 hd - 
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The Boaſter Paris oft” deſir d the Day 
With Sparta $ King to meet in ſingle. Fray: 
Go now, once more thy Rival's Rage i. A. 
549 Provoke Altrides and renew the Fight: 
Yet Helen bids thee ſtay, leſt thou unskill'd 
Should'ſt fall an eaſy Conqueſt on the Field. 
The Prince replies ; Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 
Nor add Reproaches to the Wounds I bear, 
545 This Day the Foc prevail'd by Pallas Pow'r; 
We yet may vanquiſn i in a hap pier Hour : 
There want not Gods to 4 us above; 
But let the Buſineſs of our Life be Love: 
Theſe ſofter Moments let Delights e 
550 And kind Embraces ſnatch the haſty Joy. 


My forc'd, my willing Heav'nly Prize T bore, 
When firſt entrancd in Cranat's Iſle I lay, 
Mix'd with thy Soul, and all diſſolvd away. 


;55 Thus having ſpoke, th' enamour'd Phrygian Boy | 


Ruſh'd to the Bed, impatient for the Joy. 
Him Helen follow'd flow with 'baſhful Charms, 
ans claſp'd the blooming Hero in her Arms. 


3 While 


Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparta's Shore 
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While theſe to Love's liebe Rapture Yield, 
The ſtern Atrides rages round the Fi A 
So ſome fell Lion whom the Woods obey, 15 
Roars thro' the Deſart, and demands his Prey. 
Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, 
But ſeeks in vain along the Troops of Troy ; 
Ev'n thoſe had yielded to a Foe ſo brave 565 
The recreant Warrior, hateful as the Grave. 
Then ſpeaking thus the King of Kings aroſe; 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous Foes! 
Hear and atteſt! From Heav'n with Conqueſt crown d, 
Our Brother's Arms the juſt Succeſs have found: 570 
Be therefore now the Spartan Wealth reſtor'd, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful Lord, 
Th' appointed Fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 
And Age to Age record this ſignal Day. 

He ceas'd ; His Army's juſt Applauſes riſe, 
And the long Shout runs ecchoing thro' the Skies. 
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F ͤ all the Books of the Iliad, there is ſcarce any more 
pleaſing than the Third. It may be divided into five 
Parts, each of which has a Beauty different from the 

other. The firſt contains what paſsd before the two 
Armies, and the Propoſal of the Combate between Paris and 
Menelaus: The Attention and Suſpenſe of theſe mighty Hoſts, 
which were juft upon the Point of joining Battel, and the lofty 
manner' of offering and ting this important and unex- 
pected Challenge, have ſomething in them wonderfully pom- 

s and of an amuſing Solemnity. The ſecond Part which de- 
ſeribes the Behaviour of Helena in this Juncture, her Conference 
with the old King and his Counſellors, with the Review of 

the Heroes from' the Battelments, is an Epiſode entirely of 
another ſort, which excels in the Natural and Pathetick. 
The third conſiſts of the Ceremonies of the Oath on both 
fides and the Preliminaries to the Combate ; with the beau- 
tiful Retreat of Priam, who in the Tenderneſs of a Parent 
withdraws from the fight of the Duel : Theſe Particulars: de- 
tain the Reader in Expectation, aud heighten his Impatience 
for the Fight itſelf. The fourth is the Deſcription of the 
Duel, an exact Piece of Painting where we ſee every Atti- 
tude, Motion, and Action of the Combatants particularly 
and diſtinctly, and which concludes with a ſurprizing Pro- 
priety, in the reſcue of Paris by Venus. The —_— 
| | that 
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that Goddeſs which makes the fifth Part, and whoſe End is 
to reconcile Paris and Helena, is admirable in every Circum- 
ſtance; The Remonſtrance ſhe holds with the Goddeſs, the 
Reluctance with which ſhe obeys her, the Reproaches ſhe 
caſts upon Paris, and the Flattery and Courtſhip with which 
he ſo ſoon wins her oyer to him, Helen_(the main Cauſe 
of this War) was not to be made an vdious Character; She 
is drawn by this great Maſter with the fineſt Strokes, as a 
frail, but not an abandon'd Creature. She has perpetual 
Struggles of Virtue, on the one fide, and Softneſſes which 
overcome them on the other. Our Author has been remark- 
| ably careful to tell us this; whenever he but ſlightly. names 
her in the foregoing Part of his Work ſhe is repreſented at 
the ſame time as repentant; and it is thus we ſee her at large 
at her firſt Appearance in the preſent Book, which is one of 
the ſhorteſt of the whole [had, but in recompence has Beau- 
ties almoſt in every Line, and moſt of them ſo obvious that 
to acknowledge them we need only to read them. N 


— 
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Vest 3. With Shouts the T. ſs) The Book begins 
with a fine Oppoſition of the Noiſe of the Teja Army to 
the Silence of the Græcians. It was but natural to imagine 
this, ſince the former was compos d of many different Na- 
tions, of various Languages and Strangers to each other; 
the latter were more united in their Neighbourhood, and under 
Leaders of the ſame Country. But as this Obſervation ſeems 
particularly inſiſted upon by our Author (for he uſes it again 
in the fourth Book, V. 430.) ſo he had a farther Reaſon 
for it. Plutarch in his Treatiſe of reading the Poets, remarks 
upon this Diſtinction, as a particular Credit to the military 
Diſcipline of the Greeks. And ſeveral ancient Authors tell 
us, it was the Manner of the Barbarians to encounter with 
Shouts and Outcries; as it continues to this Day the Cuſtom 
of the Eaſtern Nations. Perhaps theſe Clamours were only 
to encourage their Men, inſtead of martial Inſtruments. I 
think Sir Walter Raleigh ſays, there never was a People but 
made uſe of ſome ſort of Muſick in Battel: Homer never 
| mentions 
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mentions any in the Greet or Trojan Armies, and it is ſcarce 
to be imagined he would omit a Circumſtance fo poetical 


without ſome particular Reaſon. The Verb Sz27iG which 


the modern Greeks have fince appropriated to the ſound of a 
Trumpet, is uſed indifferently in our Author for other Sounds, 
as for Thunder in the the 2187 Had, V. 388. Aud 8? ca- 
rrygen ufyas; 82avdg--—, He once names the Trumpet Zaantyt 
in a Smile, upon which Euſtatbius and Didymus obſerve that 
the uſe of it was known in the Poet's Time, but not in that 
of the Tyejan War. And hence we may infer that Homer 
was particularly careful not to confound the Manners of the 
Times he wrote of, with thoſe of the Times he liv'd in. 


IL 


' Vans» V. The Cranes embody fly.) If Wit has been truly 
deſerib'd to be a Similitude in Ideas, and is more excellent as 
that Similitude is more furprizing ; there cannot be a truer 
kind of Wit than what is in apt Comparifons, eſpe- 
cially when "aps. py of ſuch Subjects as having the leaſt Re- 
lation to each other in general, have yet ſome Particular that 
agrees exactly. Of this Nature is the Simile of the Cranes to 
the Trojan Army, where the Fancy of Homer flew to the re- 
moteſt Part of the World for an Image which no Reader 
conld have expected. But it is no leſs exact than ſurprizing. 
The Likeneſs conſiſts in two Points, the Noz/e and the Order ; 
the latter is ſo obſervable as to have given ſome of the An- 
cients occaſion to imagine the embatteling of an Army was 
firſt learn'd from the cloſe manner of Flight of theſe Birds. 
But this Part of the Simile not being directly expreſs d by the 
Author, has been overlook'd by ſome of the Commentators. 


It may be remark'd that Homer has generally a wonderful 


Cloſeneſs in all the Particulars of his Compariſons, notwith- 
ſtanding he takes a Liberty in his Expreſſion of them. He 
ſeems ſo ſecure of the main Likeneſs, that he makes no ſcru- 
ple to play with the Circumſtances; ſometimes by tranſpoſing 
theOrd 

times (as in this Place) by neglecting them in ſuch a manner as 
to leave the Reader to ſupply them himſelf. For the preſent 
/ B bb Compariſon, 


er of them, ſometimes by ſuper-adding them, and ſome- 
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Compariſon, it has been taken by Virgil in the tenth Book, 
and apply'd to the Clamours of Soldiers in the ſame manner. 
e Dales ſub nubibus Pry . 
Strymonie dant ſigna grues, atque ethera tranant 
Cum ſonitu, fugiuntque Motos clamore ſecundo. 


III. 


VERSE 26. The beauteous Paris came, In Form a God.] This 
is meant by the Epithet Occedde, as has been ſaid in the 247 
Note on the firſt Book. The Picture here given of Parits 
Air and Dreſs, is exactly correſpondent to his Character; 
you ſee him endeavouring to mix the fine Gentleman with 
the Warriour ; and this Idea of him Homer takes care to keep 
up, by deſcribing him not without the ſame Regard hen he 
is arming to encounter Menelaus afterwards in a cloſe Fight, 
as he ſhews here where he is but preluding and' flouriſhing in 
the Gaiety of his Heart. And when he tells us in that Place 
that he was in danger of being ſtrangled by the Strap of his 

Helmet, he takes notice that it was Touxtrog, embroider d. 


IV. 


VERSE 37. So joys a Lion if the brauching Deer, Or Moun- 
tain Goat.] The old Scholiaſts refining on this Simile will have 
it that Paris is compar'd to a Goat on account of his Incon- 
tinence, and to a Stag for his Cowardice : To this laſt th 
make an Addition which is very ludicrous, that he is alſo 
liken'd to a Deer for his Hill in Muſick, and cite Ariſtotle to 
prove that Animal delights in Harmony, which Opinion is 
alluded to by Mr. Waller in theſe Lines, oe 
Here Love takes fland, and while ſhe charms the Ear 
Empties his Quiver on the liſt ning Deer. | 


But upon the whole, it is whimſical to imagine this Compa- 
riſon conſiſts in any thing more, than the Joy which Mene- 
lays concei vd at the fight. of his Rival, in the hopes of de- 

| ſtroying 
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ſtroying him. It is equally an Injuſtice to Paris, to abuſe 
him for underſtanding Muſick, and to repreſent his Retreat 
as purely the Effect of Fear, which proceeded from his Senſe 
of Guilt with reſpect to the particular Perſon of Menelaus. 
He appear d at the Head of the Army to challenge the boldeſt 
of the Enemy: Nor is his Character elſewhere in the [had 
by any means that of a Coward. Heclor at the end of the 
ſixth Book confeſſes, that no Man could juſtly reproach him as 
ſuch. Nor is he repreſented ſo by Ovid (who copy'd Homer 
very cloſely) in the end of his Epiſtle to Helen. The Moral of 
Homer is much finer : ' A brave Mind however blinded with 
Paſſion is ſenſible of Remorſe as ſoon as the injur'd Object 

reſents itſelf; and Paris never behaves himſelf ill in War, 
bak when his Spirits are depreſs'd by the Conſciouſneſs of an 
Injuſtice. This alſo will account for the ſeeming Incongruity 
of Homer in'this Paſſage, who (as they would have us think) 
paints him a ſhameful Coward, at the fame time that he is 
perpetually calling him the divine Paris, and Paris like a 
Grd. What he ſays immediately afterwards in anſwer to 
Hectors Reproof, will make this yet more clear. | 


V. 


| 'Vzxs8 47. As when a Shepherd.) This Compariſon of 
the Serpent is finely imitated by /7rgzl in the ſecond AÆneid. 


Improviſum aſpris veluti qui ſentibus anguem 
Preſſit humi nitens, trepiduſq; repente refugit 
Attollentem iras, & cerula colla tumentem : 

Haud ſecus Androgeus viſu tremefaftus abibat. 


But it may be ſaid to the Praiſe of Virgil, that he has ap- 
py it upon an Occaſion where it has an additional Beauty. 
*aris upon the ſight of Menelauss Approach, is compar'd to 
a Traveller who ji a Snake ſhoot on a ſudden towards him. 
But the Surprize and Danger of Audrogeus is more lively, be- 
ing juſt in the reach of his Enemies before he perceiv'd it; 
and the Circumſtance of the Serpent's rouzing his Creſt, 
which brightens with Anger, finely images the — of 
KY : their 
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their Arms in the Night- time, as they were juſt lifted up to 
deſtroy him. Scabger criticizes on the needleſs Repetition in 
the Words na&yogors and dvexwenrer, which is avoided in the 
Tranſlation. But it muſt be obſerv'd in general, that ze 
Exattneſſes are what we ſhould not look for in Hamer; the 
Genius of his Age was too incorrect, and his own too fiery | 


to regard them. 
| * * 


VI. 


Vzrss 53. A God lile Hector.] This is the firſt Place of 
the Poem where Hector makes a figure, and here it ſeems 
proper to give an Idea of his Character, ſince if he is not 
the chief Heroe of the /had, he is at leaſt the moſt amiable. 
There are ſeveral Reaſons which render Hector a favorite 
Character with every Reader, ſome of which ſhall here be 
offer d. The chief Moral of Homer was to expoſe the ill Ef- 
fects of Diſcord; the Greeks were to be ſnewn diſunited, and 
to render that Diſunion the more probable, he has deſign- 
edly given them mixt Characters. The Trojans. on the other 
hand were to be repreſented making all Advantages of the 
others Diſagreement, which they could not do without a ſtrict 
Union among themſelves. Hedtor therefore who commanded 
them, mult be endu d with all ſuch Qualifications as tended to 
the Preſervation of it; as Achilles with ſuch as promoted the 
contrary. The one ſtands in Contraſte to the other, an ac- 
compliſh'd Character of Valour unruffled by Rage and An- 
ger, and uniting his People by his Prudence and Example. 
Hedlor has alſo. a Foil to ſet him off in his own Family; we 
are perpetually oppoſing in our Minds the Incontinence of 
Paris, who expoſes his Country, to the Temperance of 
Hector who protects it. And indeed it is this Love of his 
Country which appears his principal Paſſion, and the Motive 

all his Actions. He has no other Blemiſh: than that he 
fights in an unjuſt Cauſe, which Homer has yet been careful 
to tell us he would not do, if his Opinion were followed. 
But ſince he cannot prevail, the Affection he bears to his 
Parents and Kindred, and his deſire of defending them, in- 
cites him to do his utmoſt for their Safety. We may _ 

| he that 
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that Homer having ſo _ Greeks to celebrate, makes them 
ſhine in their turns, and og'y in their ſeveral Books, one 
ſucceeding in the Abſence of another: Whereas Heclor a 
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Agamemnon's Magnanimity, Diomed's Bravery, Hhax's 
Strength, and Achz/les's Fury. There is beſides, an acciden- 
tal Cauſe for our liking him from reading the Writers of 
the Auguſtan Age, eſpecially Virgil, whoſe Favorite he grew 
more particularly. from the time when the Cæſars fancy'd to 
derive their Pedigree from Troy. | 


VII. 


Vr RSE 55. Unhappy Paris, &c.] It may be obſer wd in 
Honour of Homer's judgment, that the Words which Hector 
is made to ſpeak here, very ſtrongly mark his Cha- 
racter. They contain a warm Reproach of Cowardice, and 
ſhew him to be touch d with ſo high a Senſe of Glory, as to 
think Life inſupportable without it. His calling to mind the 

allant Figure which Paris had made in his Amours to He- 
3 and oppoſing to it the Image of his Flight from her 
Husband, is a Sarcaſm of the utmoſt Bitterneſs and Vivacity. 
After he has named that Action of the Rape, the Cauſe of 
ſo many Miſchiefs, his inſiſting upon it in ſo many broken 
Pęriods, thoſe disjointed Shortneſſes of Speech, | 


(Hæręi Te 06 peya Ae T6 Te, Ta.Tl Te Huw, 
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That haſty manner of Expreſſion without the Connexion of 
Particles, is (as Euſtathius remarks) extreamly natural to a 
Man in Anger, who thinks he can never vent himſelf too 
ſoon. That Contempt of outward Shew, of the Graceful- 
neſs of Perſon, and of the Accompliſhments of a Courtly 
Life, is what correſponds very well with the War-like Tem- 
per of Hector; and theſe Verſes have therefore a Beauty here 
which they want in Horace, however admirably he has tranſ- 
lated them, in the Ode of Nzreuss Prophecy. 

_  » Mequicquam 
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Ned Venteris pelt dio 7 
Pettes cæſauriem; grataque ſœminis 
| bacon I Carmnia ws dy &c. 


ones 72. | Aud both hee Warlite Links). The Original 
is NV dog aiyprreuv. The . of Martial Men. 
wonder why Madam Daczer choſe to turn it Alizte 4 tam t 
braves guerriers, ſince it ſo naturally refers to Theſtms and 


2 the . Husbands of Helena. 


IX. 


Vr RSE 80. Thy civling Treſſes, ah * fhovr Arad It 
is ingeniouſly remark d by Dacier, that Homer who celebrates 
the Greeks for their long Hair | vg. Axa] and 
Achilles for his Skill on the Harp, makes HeFo# in this Place 
object them both to Paris. The Greeks nouriſhed their Hait 
to appear more dreadful to the Enemy, and Paris to pleaſe 
the Eyes of Women. Achilles ſung to his Harp the Acts of 
Heroes, and Paris the Amours of Lovers. The ſame reaſon 
which makes Hector here diſpleas d at them, made Alexander 
afterwards refuſe to ſee this Lyre of Paris when offer d to be 
ſhewn to him, as Platarch relates the Story in his Oration 
of the Fortune of Alexander. | 


1 15 


VSE 83. One avenging Blow.] It is in the Greek, Tou 
had been clad in @ Coat of Stone. Giphanims would have it to 
mean ſtoned to death on the account of his Adultery: But 
this does not appear to have been the Puniſhment of that 
Crime among the Phrygians. It ſeems rather to ſignify, 
deſtroy d by the Fury of the People for the War he had 
brought upon them; or perhaps may imply no more than 
being laid in his Grave under a Monument of Stones; but 
the tormer my the ſtronger Senſe is here followed. 00; 
XI. VERSE 
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| Or ber / ber ba 
Vsrss 86. 71s juſt, my Brother.) This Speech is a far- 


ther opening of the true Character of Paris. He is a Maſter 


of Civility, no leſs well-bred to his own Sex than courtly to 
the other. The Reproof of Heflar was of a ſevere Nature, 
yet he receives it as from a Brother and a Friend, with Can- 
dour and Modeſty. This Anfwer is remarkable for its fine 
Addreſs; he gives the Heroe a decent and agreeable Reproof 
for having too raſhly depreciated the Gifts of Nature. He 
allows the Quality of Courage its utmoſt due, but deſires the 
ſame juſtice to thoſe ſofter Accompliſhments, which he lets 


him know are no leſs the Favour of Heaven. Then he re- 
moves from himſelf the Charge of want of Valour, by pro- 
poſing the ſingle Combate with the very Man he had juſt 
declined to engage; which having ſhewn him void of any 
Malevolence to his Rival on the one hand, he now proves 
himſelf free from the Imputation of Cowardice on the other. 
Homer draws him (as we have ſeen) ſoft of Speech, the na- 


tural Quality of an amorous Temper; vainly gay in War as 


well as Love; with a Spirit that can be ſurprized and recol- 
lected, that can receive Impreſſions of Shame or Apprehen- 
ſion on the one ſide, or of Generoſity and Courage on the 
other; the uſual Diſpoſition of eaſy and courteous Minds 
which. are moſt ſubject to the Rule of Fancy and Paſ- 
ſion. Upon the whole, this is no worſe than the Picture of 


a gentle Knight, and one might fancy the Heroes of the mo- 


dern Romance were form'd upon the Model of Paris. 
XII. 


VrIASE 108. Much famd for gen'rous Steeds, for Beauty 
more.] The Original is, Aces & InndBorov, N Axailiz nana 
mn. Perhaps this Line is tranſlated too cloſe to 
the Letter, and the Epithets might have been omitted. But 
there are ſome Traits and Particularities of this. Nature, which 
methinks preſerve to the Reader the Air of Homer. At leaft 
the latter of theſe Circumſtances, that Greece was emi, 


24 for 
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for beautiful Women, ſeems not improper to be mention'd by 
him who had raisd a War on the account of a Grecian 


A 5. 
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Vr ISE 109. The Challenge Hector heard with Joy.) Hector 
ſtays not to reply to his Brother, but runs away with the 
Challenge immediately. He looks upon all the Trojans as 
diſgrac'd by the late Flight of Paris, and thinks not a Mo- 
ment is to be loſt to regain the Honour of his Country. The 
Activity he ſhews in all this Affait wonderfully agrees with 
the Spirit of a Soldier, g entity 


mv. 


VIxISE 123. Hear all ye Trojan, all ye —_ — 
It has been ask'd how the different Nations could underſtan 
one another in theſe Conferences, ſince we have no mention 
in Homer of any Interpreter between them? He who was ſo 
very particular in the moſt minute Points, can hardly be 
thought to have been negligent in this. Some Reaſons may 
be offer d that they both ſpoke the ſame Language; for. the 
Trojans (as may be ſeen in Dion. Halic. hb. 1.) were of Gre- 

cian Extraction originally. Dardanus the firſt of their Kings 
was born in Arcadia; and even their Names were generally 
Greek, as Hettor, Anchiſes, Audromache, Aſtyanax, &c. Of 
the laſt of theſe in particular Homer gives us a Derivation 
which is purely Greek in II. 6. V. 403. But however it 
be, this is no more (as Daczer ſomewhere obſerves) than the 
juſt Privilege of Poetry. ÆAneas and Turnus underſtand each 
other in 2 and the Language of the Poet is ſuppos d to 
be univerſally intelligible, not only between different Coun- 
tries, but between Earth and Heaven itſelf. 


XV. 


VxSI 135. Me ioo ye Warriors hear, &c.] We may ob⸗ 
ſerve what care Homer takes to give every one his proper 
Character, and how this Speech of Menelaus is adapted to 

ö the 
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the Laconick; which the better to comprehend, we may re- 


racers, agreeable to the three different kinds of Eloquence. 
Theſe we may compare with each other in one Inſtance, ſup- 
poling them all to uſe the ſame Heads, and in the ſame 
Order. 2 ; WAH | 
The Materials of the Speech are, The manifeſting his 

Grief for the War, with the hopes that it is in his Power to 
end it; an Acceptance of the propos d Challenge; an Ac- 
count of the Ceremonies to be us d in the League; and a 
Propoſal of a proper Caution to ſecure it. | 
No had Neſtor theſe Materials to work upon, he would pro- 
bably have begun with aRelation of all the T'roubles of the nine 
Year's Siegewhich he hop'd he might now bring to an end ; he 
would court their Benevolence and good Wiſhes for his Proſpe- 
rity with all the Figures of Amplification ; while he accepted 
the Challenge, he would have given an Example to prove that 
the. ſingle Combate was a wiſe, gallant, and gentle way of 
ending the War, practisd by their Fathers; in the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Rites he would be exceeding particular; and 
when he choſe to demand the Sanction of Priam rather than 
of his Sons, he would place in Oppoſition on one fide the 
Son's Action which began the War, and on the other the Im- 

reſſions of Concern or Repentance which it muſt by this time 
= made in the Father's Mind, whoſe Wiſdom he would 
undoubtedly extol as the effect of his Age. All this he would 
have expatiated upon with Connexions of the Diſcourſes in 
the = evident manner, and the moſt eaſy, gliding, undiſo- 
bliging Tranſitions, The Effe& would be, that the People 
would hear him with Pleaſure. 

Had it been Uhy/ſes who was to make the Speech, he would 
have mention d a few of their moſt affecting Calamities in a 
pathetick Air; then have undertaken the Fight with teſtify- 
ing ſuch a chearful Joy, as ſhould have won the Hearts of 
the Soldiers to follow him to the Field without being deſired. 
He would have been exceeding cautious in wording the Con- 
ditions ; and ſolemn rather than particular in ſpeaking of the 
Rites, which he would only ink on. as an Opportunity to 
exhort both ſides to a fear of the Gods, and a Acid regard 

| Ddd 
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of Juſtice. He would have remonſtrated the uſe of ſending 


for Priam; and (becauſe no Caution could be too much) have 
demanded his Sons to be bound with him. For a Concluſion 
he would have us d ſome noble Sentiment agreeable to a He- 
roe, and (it may be) have enforc'd it with ſome inſpirited Action. 
In all this you would have known that the Diſcourſe hung 
together, but its Fire would not always ſuffer it to be ſeen 
in cooler Tranſitions, which (when they are too nicely laid 


open) may conduct the Reader, but never carry him away. 


The People would hear him with Emotion. 

Theſe Materials being given to Menelaus, he but juſt 
mentions their Troubles, and his Satisfaction in the Proſpect 
of ending them, ſhortens the Propoſals, ſays a Sacrifice is 
neceſſary, requires Priams Preſence to confirm the Conditi- 
ons, refuſes his Sons with a Reſentment of that Injury he 
ſuffer d by them, and concludes with a Reaſon for his Choice 


from the Praiſe of Age, with a ſhort Gravity, and the Air 


of an Apothegm. This he puts in order without any more 
Tranſition than what a ſingle Conjunction affords. And 
the effect of the Diſcourſe is, that the People are inſtructed 
by it in what is to be done. A ALES 


N XVI. | 
Vizss 141. Two Lambs devoted.) The Trojans (ſays 


the old Scholiaſt) were required to ſacrifice two Lambs; 


one Male, of a white Colour, to the Sun, and one Female, 
and black, to the Earth; as the Sum is Father of Light, and 


the Earth the Mother and Nurſe of Men. The Greeks were 


to offer a third to Jupiter, perhaps to Jupiter Xenius becauſe 


the Tr9jans had broken the Laws of Hoſpitality : on which 


account we find Menelaus afterwards invoking him in the 
Combate with Paris. That theſe were the Powers to which 
they facrific'd, appears by their being atteſted by Name in 
the Oath, V. 340. 


XVII. 
VEeRrs# 153. The Nations hear, with riſing Hopes poſſeſt.] 


It ſeem'd no more than what the Reader would reaſonably 
| 4 expect, 
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expect; | in the Narration of this long War, that a Period 


16 


might have been put to it by the ſingle danger of the Parties 


chiefly concern'd, Paris and Menelaus. Homer has there-, 


fore taken care toward the beginning of his Poem to ob- 
viate that Objection; and contriv'd ſuch a Method to ren- 
dex this Combate of no effect, as ſhould naturally make way 
for all the enſuing Battels, without any future Proſpect of a 


Determination but by the Sword. It is farther worth oba 


ſerving, in what manner he has improved into Poetry the 
common Hiſtory of this Action, if (as one may imagine) it 
was the ſame with that we have in the ſecond Book of Diciys 

Cretenſis. . When Paris (ſays he) being wounded by the Spear 
of Menelaus fell to the Ground, juſt as his Adverſary was ruſh- 
ing upon him with his Sword, he was ſhot by an Arrow from 
Pandarus, which prevented his Revenge in the Moment he was 
going to take it. Immediately on the ſight of this perfidious 
Aclion, the Greeks roſe in a Tumult; the Trojans riſiug at 
the ſame time, came on, and reſcued Paris from his Enemy. 


Homer has with great Art and Invention mingled all this 


with the Marvellous, and rais'd it in the Air of Fable. The 
Goddeſs of Love reſcues her Favourite; Jupiter debates whether 
or no the War ſhall end by the Defeat of Paris; Juno is for 
the Continuance of it; Minerva incites Pandarus to break 


the Truce, who thereupon ſhoots at Menelaus. This heigh- 


tens the Grandeur of the Action without deſtroying the Ve- 
riſimilitude, diverſifies the Poem, and exhibits a fine Moral; 
that whatever ſeems in the World the Effet of common 


Caules, is really owing to the Decree and Diſpoſition of the 
Gods. en 9 


XVIII. 


VIS 16 25 Mean while to beauteous Helen, &c.] The 
following Part where we have the firſt ſight of Helena, is 


what I cannot think inferior to any in the Poem. The Rea- 


der has naturally an Averſion to this pernicious Beauty, and 
is apt enough to wonder at the Greeks for endeavouring to 
recover her at ſuch an Expence. But her amiable Behaviour 
here, the ſecret Wiſhes that riſe in favour of her N 
6 Lord, 


16 
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Lord, her Tenderneſs for her Parents and Relations, the Re- 
lentings of her Soul for the Miſchiefs her Beauty had been 
the Cauſe of, the Confufion ſhe appears in, the veiling her 
Face and dropping a Tear, are Particulars ſo beautifully na- 
tural, as to make every Reader no leſs than Menelaus him- 
ſelf, iniclin'd to forgive her at leaſt, if not to love her. We 
are afterwards confirm'd in this Partiality by the Sentiment 
of the old Counſellors upon the fight of her, which one 
would: think Homer put into their Mouths with that very 
view: We excuſe her no more than Priam does himſelf, and 


all thoſe do who felt the Calamities ſhe occaſion'd: And this 


Regard far her is heighten'd by all ſhe ſays herſelf ; in which 
there is ſcarce a word that is not big with Repentance and 
Goad-nature. 


XIX. 


VSE 170. The golden Web her own ſad Story croum d.] 
This is a very agreeable Fiction, to repreſent Helena weaving 
in a large Veil, or Piece of Tapeſtry, the Story of the 770jan 
War. One would think that 3 inherited this Veil, and 
that his Iliad is only an Explieation of that admirable Piece 
of Art. Dacier. | | 


XX. 


VERSE 201. Like Graſboppers.) This is one of the juſteſt 
and moſt natural Images in the World, tho there have been 
Criticks of fo little Taſte as to object to it as a mean one. 
The Garrulity ſo common to old Men, their Delight in Aﬀo- 
ciating with each other, the feeble Sound of their Voices, 
the Pleaſure they take in a Sun-ſhiny Day, the Effects of 
Decay in their Chillneſs, Leanneſs, and Scarcity of Blood, 
are all Circumſtances exactly paralle'd in this Compariſon. 
To make it yet more proper to the old Men of Troy, Euſta- 
thius has obſerv'd that — va found a Hint for this Simile in 
the Trojaw Story, where Twhon was feign'd to have been tranſ- 
foxm'd into a Graſhopper-in his old Age, perhaps on account 
of his being fo exhauſted by Years as to have nothing left 
him but Voice. FSpondanus wonders that Homer ſhould apply 

to 


20 Graſhoppers zu Acyideovay, a ſweet Voice, whereas that of 
theſe Animals is harſh and untuneful; and he is contented 
to come off with a very poor Evaſion of Homero fingere' quid- 
libet fas fur. But Hefychms rightly obſerves that >ygty ſig- 
nifies dra, tener or grucilis, as well as /uavis, The Senſe 
is certainly much better, and the Simile more truly preſery'd 
by this Interpretation, which is here follow'd in 2 g it 
feeble, However it may be alledg'd in Defence of the com- 
mon Verſions, and of Madam Dacier's (who has turd it 
Harmonieuſe) that tho Virgil gives the Epithet rauce to C- 
cade, yet the Greek Poets frequently deſcribe the Graſhopper 
as a muſical Creature, particularly Auacreon, and Fheocruus 
[ayl. 1. where a Shepherd praiſes another's ſinging by telling 


him, | 

It is remarkable that Mr. Hobbes has omitted this beautiful 
Simile. Ae N 
| | 4 p< < 


VxxskE 203. Theſe, when the Spartan Fair approact'd.] 
Madam Daczer is of Opinion there was never a greater Pane- 
gyrick upon Beauty than what Flomer has found the Art to 
give it in this Place. An Aſſembly of venerable old Coun- 
ellors, who had ſuffer'd all the Calamities of a tedious War, 
and were conſulting upon the Methods to put a Concluſion 
to it, ſeeing the only Cauſe of it approaching towards them, 

are ſtruck with her Charms, and cry out, No wonder / &c. 
Nevertheleſs they afterwards tecolle& themſelves, and con- 
clude to part with her for the publick Safety. If Homer had 
carry'd theſe old Mens Admiration any farther, he had been 
fut) of outraging Nature, and offending againſt Probabi- 
ity. The Old are capable of being touch'd with Beauty by 
the Eye; but Age ſecures them from the Tyranny of Paſſion, 
and the Effect is but tranſitory, for Prudence ſoon regains its 
Dominion over them. Homer always goes as far as he 

ſhould, but conſtantly tops juſt where he ought. Dacier. 
The ſame Writer compares to this the Speech of Holofernes's 
Soldiers on the fight of Judub, Ch. 10. V. 18. But 2 | 
12 E ; ere 
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werf be a Acetat in the Words, the 


parallel; che Gr 
Tacter of thoſe. who 655 it. 
Ee the: Nen of Helen in one of 


2 ven one 12. 
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Beauty is no way 
this confiſting in the Age and Cha- 

There is ſomęething very gal- 

Lucians Dialogues. 

Mercury ſheys , 8 pus the — of ſexerel fine Women; 
aud when the Philoſopher is'moxalizing- apon chat of Helen, 
Was # for this. g thawfend Ships ſaibd fram Greece, ſi many 
e Men ay d, and fo man) Cities were deftroy ae. My Haan 
(lays Mercury). tis true; but what you he hald is auly her Scull, 
yon {een her Face you word have been 4 ww. RO 


ie n > : 
V᷑ISsE 211. The 5 old Priam. ] The Character ay 
benevolent old Man is very well preſerv'd in Priams Beha- 
Fa to Helena. Upon the Opntuſion he ohſer ves her in, 
e encourages her by attributin g the Misfortunes of the War 

to the Gods alone, and not to her Fault. This Sentiment 
is alſo very ee to the natural Piety of old Age; thoſe 


who 8 ha the une Experience of human Accidents and 
Events, being moſt inclin d to aſcribe the Diſpolal of all things 
© the Will bf Teen. Ie is his Picty that rengers Friam 
8 de of Fi (as ve find in the beginning of the 
forge time delays. the Deſinttion, of 
ra while his fake Nature, and, Indulgence for his Childzen 
makes him, continne a War. which ruines him, 'Eheſe: are 
che tuo principal Points of Pniams Character, tho there are 
ſeveral leſſer Paxticularities,, among which we may, obſerxe 
the Curioſity and inquiſitive Humour of old Age, Lana Sus 


| e to che tolloving Epiſode. 


VISsE 239. 4 len 10 Chief is be 7]. This View, of 
the 1 . Leaders from the Malls of, Tc, is. juſtly; logk:di 
upon as an Ep iſode of great. Beauty, as well: as, a. Maſte erpiece 
of. Cu n, Hemer; who. hy this means acquaints. the Rea- 


05 1 to Figure, and; Qualifcatiggs; af each Heroe. in a: 


More 


the» Tran wy: Big 6 k? 39 
more lively and agreeable manner. Several great Poets have 
been engag'd by the Beauty & this Paſſage to an Imitation 
of it. In the ſeventh Book of Htatius, Phorbus ſtanding N 
wich lr igone ort the Tower of Yheher, Yhews Het tlie Forces 
us they were dran up,; and deſcribes their Commanders 
ho were neig 1 Princes: of Boi. It is Ale Tt 
tared'-by 7e//o. in his rhird Book, Where Ermimnia from the 
Walls of Jeruſalem points. vut the chief Warriours to the 
King; tho? the latter part is perhaps copied too cloſely and 
minutely ; for he deſcribes @o##ey to be of a Port that be- 
ſpeaks him a Prince, the next of ſomewhat a lower Stature, 
a third renown'd for his Wiſdom, and then anothet is diſtin- 
| wor by the Largenefs of his Cheſt 'tnd'Breadth of his 
ouldors : Which are not on the very-Patticaldts, but in 
the very Order of Hm ON 
joti has beet Hdmir'd; 


But however this manner of Iutroduct 
chere have not beem waitin ſ6me Etecptions to 4 Particular 
or two Scaliger wks; how it Happens that Priam, after nine 
Vears Siege, ſhould be yet unctfäainted with the Facts of the 
Grecian Leaders; This was att od Cavil, às appeafs by the 
Schoka' that paſs undet the Name of Diainis, where it is 
very well anfwertd;” that Homer Ras juſt before taken care to 
tell us the Heroes had put off their Armour on this dccafion 
of the Truce, which had conceal'd their Perſons *till now. 
Others have objected to Piams not knowing Ulyſſes, who 
(as it appears afterwards) had been at 7roy, on, an Embaſſy. 
The änfwer is that this might happen either from the Dim- | 
neſs; of Phizam's Sight, or Defett of his Memory, or from the 
Change of ys Feutures finde rn een. 
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Vrwsk 227 Before thy Prefence:} Helen is ſo overs 
whelmed with Grief and Shame, that ſhe is unable to give a 
direct Anſwer to Priam without - frſt humbling herſelf before 
him, acknowledging her Crime, and teſtifying her Repent- 
atice/ And {he nb (boner afar by naming Aamemnon, 
but her Soros renew at the Name; He Wis hte Hy Bro- 
ther bus It am How Her" and rBy tv call him 6. © 20 

| XXV. 
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Vers 236. Great in the War, and great in Arts of Sway; 
This was the Verſe which Alexander the Great prefer d to all 
others in Homer, and which he propos d as the Pattern of 
his own Actions, as including whatever can be deſired in a 

| * 91 


Prince. | Plus. Orat. de fort, Alex. 1, 
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W e. 

Vzrss 240. Extoll'd the happy Prince.) It was very natu- 
ral for Priam on this occaſion, to compare the declining 
Condition of his Kingdom with the flouriſhing State of Aa- 
memnor's, and to oppoſe his own Miſery (who had loſt moſt 
of his Sons and his braveſt Warriours) to the Felicity of the 
other, in being yet Maſter of ſo gallant an Army. After 
this the Humour of old Age breaks out, in the Narration of 
what Armies he had formerly ſeen, and bore a Part in the 
Command of; as well as what Feats of Valour he had then 
performed. Beſides which this Praiſe of the Greets from 
the Mouth of an Enemy, was no ſmall Encominm of Homer's 


XxXVIL 


VI IESE 258. From Rank to Rank he moves.) The Vigilance 
and Inſpection of Ulyſſes were very proper Marks to diſtinguiſh 
him, and agree with his Character of a wiſe Man no leſs, 
than the Grandeur and Majeſty before deſcribed with that of 
Agamenmon, as the ſupreme; Ruler; whereas we find Ajax 
' afterwards taken notice of only for his Bulk, as a heavy He- 
roe without Parts or Authority, This Decorum is obſeryable. 


XXVII. 


| Vexes 271. I Heu their Perſons, &c.] In this View of 

the Leaders of the Army it had been an Overſight in Homer 

to have taken no Notice of Menelaus, who was not only = 
0 


the? TIR D BOOK 
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of the Principal of them, bur was immediately to engage the 


Obſervation of the Reader in the ſingle Combate. On the 
other hand it had been a high Indecorum to have made He- 
lena — of him. He has therefore put his Praiſes into the 
Mouth of Amenor; which was alſo à more artful way than 
to have preſented him to ame in of Priam in the fame man- 
ner with the reſt: It appears from hence what a Regard he 
has had both to Decency and Variety in the Conduct of his 
Poem. This Paſſage concerning the different Eloquence of 
Menelaus and Ulyſſes is inexpteſibly juſt and beautiful. The 
cloſe, Lacomck Conciſeneſs of the one, is finely oppoſite to 
the copious, vehement, and penetrating Oratory of the other; 
which is ſo exquiſitely deſcrib'd in the Simile of the Snow, 
falling faſt, and finking deep. For it is in this the Beauty 
of the Compariſon conſiſts according to Quintilian, l. i 2. c. ro. 
In Ulyſſe facundiam & magnitudmem junxit, cui orationem ni- 
vihns hybernis copia verborum atque impetu parem tribuit. 
We may ſet in the ſame Light with theſe the Character of 
Neftor's' Eloquence, which conſiſted in Softneſs and Perſua- 
ſtveneſs, and is therefore (in Contradiſtinction to this of 
LDHſſes) compar'd to Honey which drops gently and flowly : 
a manner of Speech extremely natural to a benevolent old 
Man, ſuch as Mus, is repreſented. Auſonius has elegantly 
diſtinguiſh'd' theſe three kinds of Oratory in the following 
Verſes. n | 


Dulcem in paucis ut Pliſthenidem, 
Et torrentem ceu Dulichii * 
Mingida dicta. 
Et mellite nectare vocis 
Dulcia fatu verba canentem 
* Neſtora regem. 


XXIX. 


VIxISBE 278. He ſpoke no more than juſt the tbing he ought.) 
Chapman in his Notes on this Place and on the fecond Book, 
has deſcribed Menelaus as a Character of Ridicule and Sim- 
plicity. He takes advantage from the word ay#; here * 

F e 
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OBSERVATION $077 
uſe of, to interpret that of the Shrillneſs of his Voice; which 


was apply'd to the Acuteneſs. of his Senſe; He obſerves that 


this fort of Voice is a Mark of a Fool; that Menelauss com- 


ing to his Brother's Feaſt uninvited in the ſecond Book has 


occaſion d a Proverb of Folly; that the Excuſe Homer him- 


z 


ſelf makes for it (becauſe his Brother might forget to invite 
him thro much Buſineſs) is purely ironical; that the Epithet 
dei ng which is often applyd to him, ſhould not be tranſ- 
lated warlike, but one 6 had an Affectation of loving War. 
In ſhort, that he was a weak Prince, play d upon by others, 
ſhort in Speech, and of a bad Pronunciation, valiant only by 
fits, and ſometimes. ſtumbling upon good Matter in his 
Speeches, as may happen to the molt {lender Capacity. This 
is one of the Myſteries which that Tranſlator boaſts to have 
found in Homer. But as it is no way conſiſtent with the Art 
of the Poet, to draw the Perſon in whoſe behalf he engages 
the World, in ſuch a manner as no Regard ſhould be con- 
ceiv'd for him; we muſt. endeayour to reſcue. him from this 


Miſrepreſentation. Firſt then, the preſent Paſſage is taken by 


Antiquity, in general to be apply'd not to his Pronunciation, 


but his Eloquence. So Auſomius in the foregoing Citation, and 
Cicero de claris Oratoribus: Menelaum 1pſum dulcem illum quidem 


iradit Homerus, ſed pauca loquentem. And Quintilian l. 1 2. 
c. 10. Homerus brevem cum, anime jucunduate, & propriam 
(id enim eft non errare verbis) & carentem ee Elo- 
quentiam Menelao dedu, &c. Secondly, tho his coming un- 
invited may have occaſion'd a jeſting Proverb, it may natu- 
rally be accounted for on the Principle of ' +rotherly Love, 
which ſo viſibly characteriſes both him and Agamemnon 
throughout the Poem. Thirdly, deb may import a 
Love of War, but not an ungrounded Affectation. Upon 
the whole, his Character is by no means contemptible, tho? 
not of the moſt ſhining Nature. He is called indeed in the 


17th Thad uadlanc alypamis, a ſoft Warrior, or one whole 


Strength is of the ſecond rate, and fo his Brother thought 
him when he prefer'd nine before him to fight with Hefor 
in the 7th Book. But on the other hand, his Courage gives 
him a. conſiderable Figure in conquering Paris, defending 
the Body of Patroclus, reſcuing Ubes, wounding Helenus, 
* 3 killing 
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| killing Emuphorbus, &c. He is full of Reſentment for his pri- 
vate Injuries, which brings him to the War with a Spirit of 
Revenge in the ſecond Book, makes him blaſpheme — 
in the third, when Paris eſcapes him, and curſe the Grecians 
in the ſeventh when they heſitate to accept Hefor's Chal- 
lenge. But this alſo is qualify'd with a Compaſſion for thoſe 
who ſuffer in his Cauſe, which he every where manifeſts upon 
ptoper Occaſions ; and with an Induſtry. to gratify others, as 
when, he, obeys Ajax in the ſeventeenth Book, and goes up- 
on his Errand to find Amilochus, with ſome other Condeſcen- 
ſions of the like nature. Thus his Character is compos'd of 
Qualities which give him no uneaſy Superiority over others 
while he wants their Aſſiſtance, and mingled with ſuch as 
make him amiable enough to obtain it. 


XXX. 


oy VERSE 280. His modeſt Eyes, e.] This Behaviour af 
Ulyſſes is copy:d by Ovid, Met. 1 5. | | 


Aſtatit, atque oculos parum tellure moratos 


Suſtult-—-—- 


What follows in the Greek tranſlated word for word runs 


thus: He ſeem d hike a Fool, you would have thought him in 
a Rage, or a Madman. How oddly this would appear in our 
Language I appeal to thoſe who have read Ogzlby. The 
whole Period means no more than to deſcribe that Behaviour 
which is commonly remarkable in a modeſt and ſenſible Man 
who ſpeaks in publick : His Diffidence and Reſpect gives him 
at his firſt riſing a ſort of Confuſion, which is not indecent, 
and which ſerves but the more to heighten the Surprize and 


Eſteem of thoſe who hear him. 
XXXI. 


VIISI 309. Perhaps their H word. This is another stroke 
of Helens Concern: The Senſe of her Crime is perpetually 
afflicting her, and awakes upon every occaſion. The 


Lines 
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| 3 Tribute ſhall be Paid 10 the Poſterity 
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OvgrkwarioNs on 
Lies ies Follow: Whelein Homer gives us to underſtand that 
Cate, and Pollas were now dead, are finely introdue d and 


inthe eee ar" 
ching, * eome, + arid 228. ſe ogy _ 
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Pte 315. May des b Aale, wa It- 20 ne 
npleat w the- R_ to roman ths Deſevighion of of the 
Ceremonies of the Teague in the following Part; with that 

of ker ergy in the twelftk Bock. The Preparations, the Pro- 
ceſſion of the Kings, arid their Congreſs, are much more ſo- 


lemn'/and poetical in the med. | 6 Oath rr Adjirariens 
are equally noble in both, n 


XXXII. 


„ 342. The curling Hair.] We Nite here the whole 
ee of the ſolemn Oath; as it was, obſery' anciently 
by the Nations our Author deſcribes. I muſt take this Occa- 
ſion of remarking that we might ſpare our ſelves the trouble 
of reading moſt Books of Grecian , only by being 
well vers d in Homer. They are generally bare Tranſcripti- 
ons of him, but with this unneceſſary Addition, that after 


having quoted any thing in Verſe, they ſay the ſame: over 


again in Proſe. The Antiqunates Homericæ of Frisbius ma 


ſerve as an Inſtance of this. What my Lord Baton obſe 


of Authors in general, is particularly applicable to theſe of 
Antiquities, that they write for Oſtentation not for _ 


tion, Aeg Gon: their 2 are e Repetitioss. 
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Via 266 Aud Age to # wa ths 95 * ** Dr! "Hrs 
E 80Topevoo per d ,d ,. This ſeems the natural 
Senſe of the Line, and not as Madam Dacier renders it, 


of the Greeks for 
er. I think the is ſingle in that Pxolicarion, the Ma- 


jr of the Interpreters taking it to ſignify that the Victo- 


* | | Ty 
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ry of the Grecians and this Pecuniary Acknowledgment 
ſhould be recorded to all Poſteruiy. If it means any more 


than this, at leaſt it cannot come up to the Senſe Madam 


Dacier gives it; for a 3 under perpetual Tribute 
is eathet- enſlaved, than received to Friendſhip. and Alliance, 
which are the Terms of Agamennorn's Speech; It ſeems ra- 


ther to be a Fine demanded) as a Recompence for the Ex- 


ces of the War, which being made over to the Greeks 
Would remain to their Poſterity for ever, that is to ſay, which 
they ſhould never be moleſted for, or which ſhould never be 
redemanded in any Age as a Caſe of Injury. The Phraſe is the 
ſame we uſe at this Day, when any Purchaſe, or Grant is at 
once made over to a Man and his Heirs for ever. With this 
will agree the gcholiaſts Note, which tells us the Mul& was 
reported to have been half the Goods then in the beſieg d 
City. 1 


3 

XXV. 
Vern 364. The Chief the tender V/iBims ſew] hates 
the grand Objections which the Ignorance of ſome Moderns 
has rais'd - againſt Homer, is what they call a Defect in the 
Manners of his Heroes. They are ſhock'd. to find- his Kings 


employ'd in ſuch Offices as ſlaughtering of Beaſts, &. But 


they forget that ſacrificing was the moſt ſolemn AR of Re- 
ligion, and that Kings of old in moſt Nations ere alſo 


Chief-Prieſts. This, among other Objections of the ſame 


kind, | the Reader may ſee anſwered in the Preface. 6 £9,941 
e 


V᷑ISIE 433. Give me, great Jove.] Homer puts a Prayer 
in the Mouth of Menelaus, but none in Parits: Menelaus is the 
Perſon injur'd and innocent, and may therefore apply to God 
for Juſtice ; but Paris who is the Criminal, remains ſilent. 
Spondanus. | 
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who had been Spectator of his Defeat, in or 
to his Love. The better to bring this about, ſhe firſt takes 
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VIS 447: The brittle Heel, unſaithſul to his Hand, Broke 


ſbori—.-This Verſe is cut to expreſs the Thing it deſeribes, 


the ſnapping ſhort of the Sword. Tis the Obſervation of 
Euſtatluus on this Line of the Original, that we do not only 
ſee the Action, but. imagine we hear the Sound of the break- 
ing Sword in that of the Words. Tex Te %; T*rgxx02 dlarguOey 
#xTeos Nr And that Homer deſign d it, may appear from 
his having twice put in the Ga (which was a Letter unne- 
ceſſary) to cauſe this Harſhneſs in the Verſe. As this Beauty 
could not be preſerv d in our Language, it is endeavour'd in 
the Tranſlation to ſupply it with ſomething parallel: - 


XXXVIN. ä 
8 
VSE 479. The Goddeſs foftly ſhook, &c.] Venus having 


.convey'd Paris in Safety to his Chamber, goes to Helena 
2 to draw her 


upon her the moſt * Form in the World, that of a fa- 
vourite Servant - Maid, and awakens her Paſſion by repreſenting 
to her the beautiful Figure of his Perſon. Next —— her 
own, Shape ſhe frightens her into a Complyance, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Struggles of Shame, Fear, and Anger, which 


break out in her Speech to the Goddeſs. This Machine is 


Allegorical, and means no more than the Power of Love tri- 
um — over all the Conſiderations of Honour, Eaſe, and 
Safety. It has an excellent Effect as to the Poem, in pre- 
ſerving ſtill in ſome degree our good Opinion of Helna, . 
whom we look upon with Compaſſion as conſtrain'd by a ſu- 


perior Power, and whoſe Speech tends to juſtify her in the 
Eye of the Reader. r 


XXXIX. 


Vsrss 487. She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret Soul was mov d. 


Nothing is more fine than this; the firſt Thought of Parzys | 


Beauty 


_4e TIR D Book, 


Beauty overcomes unawares to herſelf the, Contempt ſhe 
had that Moment conceiv'd of him upon his Overthrow. 


This Motion is but natural, and before ſhe perceives the 


Deity. When the Affections of a Woman have been tho- 
roughly gained, tho they may be alienated for a while, they 
ſoon return upon her. Homer knew (ſays Madam; Dacier } 
what a Woman is capable of, who had once loud, 8750 


' 


XL. 


VIS 507. For me, to lawleſs Love no longer led, I ſcorn the 
Coward.). We have here another Branch of the Female Charac- 
ter, which is, to be ruled in their Attaches by Succeſs; Helen 
finding the Victory belong d to Mene laus, accuſes herſelf ſecretly 
of having forſaken him for the other, and immediately entertains 
a high Opinion of the Man ſhe had once deſpiſed. One may 
add that the Fair Sex are generally Admirers of Courage, and 
naturally Friends to great Soldiers. Paris was no Stranger 
to this Diſpoſition in them, and had formerly endeavour to 
give her * Opinion of himſelf ;- as appears from her Re- 
proach to him after wars. * | 71 


, — A 


_. VERSE 515. Should Venus leave thee, ev'ry Charm muſt 
fly.) This was the moſt dreadful of all Threats, Loſs of Beauty 
and of Reputation. Helen who had been Proof to the per- 
ſonal Appearanceiof the Goddeſs, and durſt even reproach 
her with Bitterneſs juſt before, yields to this, and obeys: all 
the Dictates of Lo v! N 075 


XLII. 


Vr ISI 531. She turn d away Her glowing Eyes.] This In- 
terview of the two Lovers, - plac'd oppoſite to each other 
and over-look'd by Venus, Bars gazing ' on Helena, ſhe 
turning away her Eyes ſhining at once with Anger and Love, 


are Particulars finely drawn, and painted up to all the Life 


oß Nature. Euſtat uus imagines ſhe look'd aſide in the Con- 
8 3 | ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs of her own Weakneſs, as apprehending that the 
Beauty of Paris might cauſe) her to telent: WO 
out into Paſſion and Reproaches while ſhe is in this State e 
Mind, is no ill Picture of Frailty: Venus (as Madam Da- 
dier obſerves) does not leave her, ind Fondneſs will imme- 
diately ſucceed to theſe Reproa che. 


XIIII. 


Vers 543. Ab ceaſe, droinely fair.] This Anſwer of Pa- 
78 is the only one he could poſhbly have made with any 
Succeſs in his Circumſtance. - There was no other Meth 
to reconcile her to him but that which is generally moſt 
powerful with the Sex, and which Homer (Who was Learned 
every way) here makes uſe o. 


XLIV. 


VIISI 553. When firſt emranc'd in Cranaë's Iſte.] It is in 
the Original Njew 8” & Kean tulyw Pudrmn, 4 h. The 
true 8 er which is expreſs d in the Tranſlation. I cannot 
but take notice of a ſmall Piece of Pruderie in Madam Da- 
cier, who is exceeding careful of Helens Character. She 
turns this Paſſage as if Paris had only her Conſent to be her 
Ensband in this land. Pauſanias explains this Line in ano- 
ther manner, and tells us it was here that Paris had firſt 
the Enjoyment of her, that in Gratitude for his Happineſs he 
built a Temple of ¶enus Migontis, the Mingler or Coupler, 
and that the neighbouring Coaſt where it was erected was 
calbd Migonian from uymnu, 2 miſcendo. Pau. Lacomcis. © 


X LV. 


VIISIE 5Ft. Not thus I ld thee.) However Homer may 

be admired for his Conduct in this Paſſage, I find a general 
Outcry againſt Paris on this Occaſion. Phutarch has led 
the way in his Treatiſe of reading Poets, by remarking it as 


a moſt heinous Act of Incontinence in him to go to Bed to 


his Lady in the Daytime. Among the Commentators the 5 
— | "oe | moſt 
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_ moſt violent is the moral Expoſitor $ ae ; who will not 


29 


ſo much as allow him to fay a civil thing to Helen. Molli, 


ee minatus, & ſpurcus ille adulier, nhil de libidme ſud immi- 
num dic, fed nunc magis ea corripi quam unguam alias, ne 
quidem cam primùm ea ipſi dedit (Latini ita retie exprumunt 
To ut mm re venerea) in Inſula Crana. Cum alioqui ho- 
mines primi conculitus ſoleant eſſe ardentiores. I could not 
deny the Reader the Diverſion of this Remark, nor Sponda- 
uus the Glory of his Zeal, who was but two and twenty when 
it was written. Madam Dacier is alſo very ſevere upon Pa- 
ris, but for a Reaſon more natural to a Lady. She is of 
Opinion that the Paſſion of the Lover would ſcarce have been 
ſo exceſſive as he here deſcribes it, but for fear of loſing his 
Miſtreſs immediately, as foreſeeing the Greels would demand 
her. One may anſwer to this lively Remark, that Paris 
having nothing to ſay for himſelf, was obliged to teſtify an 
uncommon Ardour for his Lady, at a time when Compli- 
ments were to paſs inſtead of Reaſons. I hope to be excus'd 
if (in Revenge for her Remark upon our Sex) I obſerve up- 
on the Behaviour of Helen throu t this Book, which gives 
a pretty natural Picture of the Manners of theirs. We ſee 
her firſt in Tears, repentant, cover'd with Confuſion at the 
fight of Priam, and ſecretly inclin d to return to her 


former Spouſe. The Diſgrace of Paris increaſes her Diſ- 


like of him; ſhe rails, ſhe reproaches, -ſhe wiſhes: his Death; 
and after all, is prevail'd upon by one kind Compliment, 
and yields to his Embraces. Methinks when this Lady's Ob- 
ſervation and mine are laid together, the beſt that can be 
made of them is to conclude, that ſince both the Sexes have 
their Frailties, it would be well for each to forgive the 


other. 


It is worth looking backward, to obſerve the Allegory here 
carry'd on with reſpe& to Helena, who lives thro' this whole 
Book in a Whirl of Paſſions, and is agitated by turns with 
Sentiments of Honour and Love. The Goddefles made uſe 
of to caſt the Appearance of Fable over the Story, are Iris 
and Venus. When Helen is call'd to the Tower to behold 
her former Friends, Iris the Meſſenger of Juno (the OT 
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OsSsEνR NATIONS on, &c. 


of Honour) is ſent ſor her; and vhen invited to the Bed- 
Chatüber of Paris 8 het out of the Com- 
| — — fy x gs to carry on theſe different At- 

irs; are proper] the one — — the Perſon of 
the f Ev of TRE Wh preſs d moſt for her being re- 
d to Mſeuelaus; the other. the Shape of an old Maid, 


= Was privy to the Intrigue with Paris from the begin- 


ning. And in the Conſequences, as the one inſpites che 
Love of her former Empire; Friends and Country; fo the 
ether inſtills the Dread of being caſt off by all if ſhe for- 
ſook her ſecond Choice, and c auſes the Revurn of her Ten- 
derneſs to Paris. But if ſhe has a St fot: Honour , 
the is in a Bondage to Love; which gives the Story its Turn 
chat way, and makes Jen oſtner appear than In. There 
is in one Place a Lotter to be protected, in another a Loye- 
Quarrel to be made up, in both which the Goddeſs is kindly 

She conveys Parit to Troy: when he had eſc 4 
the Enemy; which may hint his Love for his Miſtreſs, 
hyrry'd him away to juſtify himſelf before her. She — 
and terriſies Helen, in order to make up the Breach between 


them: And even when that Affair is finiſhed; we do not find 


the Poet diſmiſſes her from the Chamber, whatever Privacies 
the Lovers had a mind to: In which Circumſtance h eſeems to 
draw aſide the Veil of his Allegory, and to let the Reader at 
laſt into this Meaning of it, that the Goddeſs of Love has 
been all the while nothing more than the Paſſion of it. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Breach of the Truce, and the firſt Battel. 


HE Gods deliberate in Council concerning #he Trojan 
| War : They agree upon the Continuation of it, and 
Jupiter ſends down Minerva to break the Truce. She 
perſuades Pandarus 1% aim an Arrow at Menelaus, who is 
wounded, "but cured by Machaon. In the mean time ſome of the 
Trojan Troops attack the Greeks: A ee is ds ae, 
in all the Parts of a good General; Je reviews the Troops and 
exhorts the N e Praiſes and others by Reproofs. 
Neſtor * articular, eb me» for his (military Diſcipline. 
The Banel; Joins, great Numbers are ſlain on both ſides. 
The ſame Day 2 thre this, as thre the laft Book 
(as it does alſo thro the two followmg, and almoſt to the end of 


the ſeventh Book.) The Scene is wholly in he an 4 power, 
Troy. E 
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ND now Olympus ſhining Gates unfold; 
The Gods, with Jove, aſſume their Thrones of 
Immortal Hel, freſh with Bloom Divine, (Sold: 
The golden Goblets crowns with Purple Wine: 
While the full Bowls flow round, the Pow'rs employ; 
Their. careful Eyes on long-contended Troy. 
When Jove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturnia's Spleen, 
Thus wak'd the Fury of his partial Queen. 
Two Pow'rs Divine the Son of Atreus aid, 
Imperial Juno, and the Martial Maid; 
But high in Heavn they ſit, and gaze from far, 
The tame Spectators of his Deeds of War. 


A Not 


10 


HOMER ILIAD. Boo IV. 


Not thus fair Venus helps her favour d Knight, 
The Queen of Pleafures ſhares the Toils of Fi ight, 
15 Each Danger wards, and conſtant i in her Care 
Saves in the Moment of the laſt Deſpair. 
Her Act has reſeu'd Pari, forfeit Life, 
Tho” great Atrides gain'd the — Sat. 
Then ſay ye Pow'rs! What ſignal Iſſue waits 
20 To crown this Degd, and fniſh all the Fatesꝰ 
Shall Heav'n by Peace the bleeding Kingdoms ſpare, 
Or rowze the Furies and awake the War? 
Vet, would the Gods for human Good N 
Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous Bride, 
25 Still Priam's Walls in peaceful Honours. grow, 
And thro' his Gates the crowding Nations ow! 1 
Ihus while he ſpoke, the Queen of Heav'n enrag'd 
And Queen of War, in cloſe Conſult engag d. 
Apart they fit, their deep Deſigns employ, _ 
zo And meditate the future Woes of Troy. 
Tho' ſecret Anger ſwell'd Minerva's Breaſt, 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her Wrath ſuppreſt; 
But Juno, impotent of Paſſion, broke 
Her ſullen Silence, and with Fury ſpoke. 
4 R Shall 


BooxIV] HOMERs TLIAD) _ 


Still then] O Tyiant uf th Ethereal Reign 9.335 
My Schemes, my Labours, and my Hopes be vain? 
Have I, for this, ſhook Lion with Alarms, | OC 
Aſſembled Nations, ſet two Worlds in Arms? 

To ſpread the War, I flew from Shore to Shore; 

Th' Immortal Courſers Tcarce the Labour bore. 40 
At length, ripe Vengeanc o'et their Heads imperids, 
But Jove himſelf the faithleſs Race defends: 

Loth as thou art to puniſh lawleſs Luſt, 

Not all the Gods ate partial and unjuſt. 
The Site whoſe Thunder ſhakes the cloudy Skies, 45 
Sighs from his inmoſt Soul, and thus replies; 

Oh laſting Rancour! oh inſatiate Hate 
To Phrygia's Monarch, and the Phrygian State ! 
What high Offence has fir'd the Wife of Jove, 

Can wretched Mortals harm the Pow'rs above, 30 
That To i and Troy whole Racethouwoud'ꝰſt confound, 
And yon' fair Structures level with the Ground? 
Haſte, leave the Skies, fulfil thy ſtern Deſire, 

Burſt all her Gates, and wrap her Walls in Fire! 
Let Priam bleed | If yet thou thirſt for more, 55 
Bleed all his Sons, and Ilion float with Gore, 


To 


J. 


HOMER 1b . Boon: 


To borindleſs Vengeance the wide Realm be _ n, 
Till vaſt Deſtruction glut the Queen of Heng 3% 
So let it be, arid Jode his Peace enjoy, 
60 When Heav'n no longer hears the Name of T 
But ſhould this Arm prepare to wreak our Hate 
On thy lov'd Realms whoſe Guilt demands cheir Fe * 
Preſume not thou the CT * to — 4 fron! 3/7 
Remember 7 roy, and 
65 For know, of all the num'rous 3 — hr Af. 
Beneath the rowling Sun, and ſtarry Skies, 
Which Gods have rais d, or Earth- born Men enjoy; 
None ſtands ſo dear to Jove as ſacred Troy. 
No Mortals merit mere diſtinguiſh'd Grace 
70 Than Godlike Priam, or than Priams Race. 
Still to .our Name their Hecatombs expire, | 
And Altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd Fire. 
At this the Goddeſs roll'd her radiant Eyes, 
Then on the Thund' rer fix d them, and replies. 
15 Three Towns are Juno's on the Grecian Plains, 
More dear than all th' extended Earth contains, 
-Mycene, Argos, and the Spartan Wall; 
N thou * raze, nor I forbid their Fall : 
3 Tis 


BeoxIV: HOMERs TLTAD 3 

Tis not in me the Vengeance to remove; na 

The Crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my Love. 8. 

Of Pow'r ſuperior why ſhould I complain? 

Reſent J may, but muſt reſent in vain. 

Yet ſome Diſtinction Jum might require, 

Sprung, with thy ſelf, from one Celeſtial Sire, 

A Goddeſs born to ſhare the Realms above, 85x 

And ſtybd the Conſort of the thund'ring Fove. | 

Nor thou a Wife and Siſter's Right deny; 

Let both conſent, and both by turns comply : 

So ſhall the Gods our joint Decrees obey, 

And Heav'n ſhall act as we direct the way. go 

See ready Pallas waits thy high Commands, 

To raiſe in Arms the Greek and Phrygian "> 

Their ſudden Friendſhip by her Arts may ceaſe, 

And the proud Trojans firſt infringe the Peace, 
The Sire of Men and Monarch of the Sky 95 

Th' Advice approy'd, and bade Minerva fly, 

Diſſolve the League, and all her Arts employ 

To make. the Breach the faithleſs Act of Tray. 
Fir d with the Charge, ſhe head · long urg d her Flight, 

And ſhot like Light ning from Olympus. Height. 100 

ar B * 
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As the red Comet from 'Saturnius ſent 
To fright the Nations with a dire Portent, 
(A fatal Sign to Armies on the Plain, 


Or trembling Sailors on the wintry Main) 

105 With ſweeping Glories glides along in Air, 

And ſhakes the Sparkles from its blazing Hair: 
Between both Armies thus, in open Sight, 

Shot the bright Goddeſs in à Trail of Light. 
With Eyes erect the gazing Hoſts admire 

110 The Pow'r deſcending, and the Heay'ns on Fire! 
The Gods (they cry d) the Gods this Signal ſent, 
And Fate now labours with ſome vaſt Event: 

Jove ſeals the League, or bloodier Scenes prepares; | 
Fove, the great Arbiter of Peace and Wars! 

115 They faid, while Pallas thro” the Trojan Throng 
(In Shape a Mortal) paſs'd diſguis'd along. | 
Like bold Labdocus, her Courſe the bent, 

Who from Antenor trac d his high Deſcent. 
Amidſt the Ranks Lycabn's Son ſhe found, 

120 The warlike Pandarus, for Strength renown'd; 
Whoſe Squadrons, led from black Aſeur Flood, 
With flaming Shields in martial Circle ſtood. 

N To 


BooxIV. HOMER's. ILIAD: 
To him the Goddeſs :  Phrygzan !] can'ſt thou hear 

A well-tim'd Counſel with a willing Ear? 
What Praiſe were thine, cou d'ſt thou direct wn Dart. 

Amidſt his Triumph to the Spartan's Heart? 25 
What Gifts from Troy, from Paris wou'd'ſt thou gain, 
Thy Country's Foe, the Grecian Glory ſlain? 
Then ſerze th' Occaſion, dare: the mighty Deed, 
Aim at his Breaſt, and may that Aim ſucceed | _ 
But: firſt, to ſpeed the Shaft, addreſs thy Vow- ze 
To Lycian Phœbus with the Silver Bow, 
And ſwear the Firſtlings of thy Flock to pay 
On Zelia's. Altars, to the God of Day. 10 

He heard, and madly at the Motion pleas d, 

His poliſh'd Bow with haſty Raſhneſs ſeiz d. 135 
Twas form'd of Horn, and ſmooth'd with artful Toil; 
A Mountain Goat reſign'd the ſhining Spoil, 
Who peirc'd long ſince beneath his Arrows bled; 
The ſtately Quarry on the Cliffs lay dead. 0 
And ſixteen Palms his Brows large Honours ſpread 10 x45 

The Workman join'd, and ſhap'd the bended Horns, 
And beaten Gold each taper Point adorns, - 


This, 


HOM ERS ILTAD. BooxIV. 
This, by the Greet unſeen, the Warrior bends, 
145 Screen d by the Shields of his ſurrounding Friends. 
There meditates the Mark; and couching low, 
Fits the ſharp Arrow to the well - ſtrung Bow. 
One from a hundred feather d Deaths he choſe, 
Fated to wound, and Cauſe of future Woes. 

150 Then offers Vows with Hecatombs to crown 
Apollo s Altars in his Native Town. __ 
No with full Force the yielding Horn he dende 
Drawn to an Arch, and joins the doubling Ends; 
Cloſe to his Breaſt he ſtrains the Nerve below, 

155 Till the barb'd P olat' approach the circling Bow ; 
Th' impatient Weapon whizzes on the Wing, 

Sounds the toughHornand twangs the qui v ringString. 
But Thee, Atrides in that dang rous Hout 
The Gods forget not, nor thy Guardian Pow 'r. 

160 Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken d in its Force) 

Diverts the Weapon from the deſtinꝰd Courſe. 1 

The watchful Mother wafts th envenom d Fly. 
Juſt where his Beit with golden Buckles join d, 

165 Where Linen Folds the double Corſlet lin'd, 


She 
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She turn'd the Shaft, which hiſſing from above, 
Paſs'd the broad Belt, and thro the Corſlet drove; 
The Folds it pierc'd, the plaited Linen tore, 
And raz'd the Skin and drew the Purple Gore. 
As when ſome ſtately Trappings are decreed, 170 
To grace a Monarch on his bounding Steed, 

A Nymph in Caria or Meinia bred, 

Stains the pure Iv'ry with a lively Red ; 

With equal Luſtre various Colours vie, 

The ſhining Whiteneſs and the T'yrian Dye. 175 
So, great Atrides! ſhow'd thy ſacred Blood, 

Asdown thy ſnowie Thigh diſtill'd the ſtreamingFlood. 
With Horror ſerz'd, the King of Men deſcry'd 

The Shaft infix'd, aud ſaw the guſhing Tide: 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 180 
The ſhining Barb appear above the Wound. 

Then, with a Sigh that heay'd his manly Breaſt, 
The Royal Brother thus his Grief ex preſt, 

And graſp'd his Hand; while all the Greeks around 
With anſwering Sighs return'd the plaintive Sound. 18; 
Oh dear as Life! did I for this agree 

The ſolemn Truce, a fatal Truce to thee! 

x Wert 
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Wert thou expos d to all the hoſtile Train, 
Jo fight for Greece, and conquer to be ſlain? 
19 The Race of Trajaus in thy Ruin join, 
And Faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur d Line. 
Not thus our Vows, confirm'd with Wine and Gore, 
Thoſe Hands we plighted, and thoſe Oaths we ſwore, 
Shall all be vain: When Heav'n's Revenge is ſlow, 
19 Jode but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer Blow. 


The Day ſhall come, that great. avenging Day, 
Which Troy's proud Glories in the Duſt ſhall lay, 
When Priam's Powers and Przam's {elf ſhall fall, 
And one: prodigious. Ruin ſwallow All. 
200 | ſee the God, already, from the: Pole 
Bare his red Arm, and bid the Thunder roll; 
I ſee th' Eternal all his Fury ſhed, 
And ſhake. his Ægis o'er their guilty Head. 
Such mighty Woes on perjur d Princes wait; 
205 But thou, alas deſery ſt a happier Fate. 
Still muſt I mourn the Period of thy Days, 
And only mourn, without my Share of Praiſe ? 
Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 
Shall dream of Conqueſts on the hoſtile Shore; 
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Trey ſeiz d of Helen, and our Glory loſt, 210 
Thy Bones ſhall moeulder on a foreign Coaſt: 
While ſome proud Trojan thus inſulting; cries, 
(And ſpurns the Duſt where Mene laut lies) 
« Such are the Trophies Greece from Ilion brings, 
And ſuch the Conqueſts of her King of Kings! 21 
Lo his proud Veſſels ſcatterd oer the Main, 
« And unreveng'd, his: mighty Brother ſlain. 
Oh! e're that dire Diſgrace ſhall blaſt my Fame, 
O'erwhelm me; Earth! and hide a Monarch's Shame. 
He ſaid: A Leaders and a Brother's Fears 22 
Poſſeſs his Soul, which thus the Spartan chears: 
Let not thy Words the Warmth of Greece abate; 
The feeble Dart is guiltleſs of my Fate: 
Stiff with the rich embroider d Work around, 
My vary'd Belt repell'd the flying Wound. 225 
To whom the King. My Brother and my Friend, 
Thus, always thus, may Heaw'n thy Life defend! 
No ſeek ſome skilful Hand whoſe pow'rful Art 
May ſtanch th* Effafion and extract the Dart. 
Herald be ſwift; and bid Machaon bring 230 
His ſpeedy Succour to the Spartan King; ? 
Pierc'd 


Pierc'd with a winged Shaft (the Deed of T roy) 
The Grecian's Sorrow, and the Dardan's Joy. 
With haſty Zeal the ſwift Talthybius flies; 
35 Thro' the thick Files he darts his ſearching Eyes, 
And finds Machaon, where ſublime he ſtands 
In Arms encircled with his native Bands. 
Then thus: Machain, to the King repair, 
His wounded Brother claims thy timely Care; 
24 Pierc d by ſome Lycian or Dardanian Bow,. 
A Grief to us, a Triumph to the Foe. 
The heavy Tidings griev'd the Godlike Man ; 
Swift to his Succour thro? the Ranks he ran: 
The dauntleſs King yet ſtanding firm he found, 
245 And all the Chiefs in deep Concern around, 
Where to the ſteely Point the Reed was join'd, 
The Shaft he drew, but left the Head behind. 
Strait the broad Belt with gay Embroid'ry grac'd 
He loos'd ; the Corſlet from his Breaſt unbrac'd ; 
250 Then ſuck'd the Blood, and Sov'reign Balm infus'd, 
Which Chiron gave, and Aſculapius us d. 
While round the Prince theGreeks employ their Care, 
The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the War; 


Once 
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Once more they glitter in refulgent Arms, 
Once more the Fields are fill'd with dire Alarms, 253 
Nor had you ſeen the King of Men appear 

Confus'd; unactive, or ſurpriz'd with F car ; 

But fond of Glory, with ſevere Delight, 

His beating Boſom claim'd the riſing Fight. 
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No longer with his warlike Steeds he ſtay d, 266 


Or preſs'd the Car with poliſh'd Braſs inlay d, 

But left Eurymedon the Reins to guide; 

The fiery Courſers ſnorted at his ſide. 

On Foot thro' all the martial Ranks he moves, 

And theſe encourages, and thoſe reproves. 265 

Brave Men ! he cries (to ſuch who boldly dare 

Urge their ſwift Steeds to face the coming War) 

Your ancient Valour on the Foes approve ; 

Jove is with Greece, and let us truſt in Jove. 

Tis not for us, but guilty Trey to dread, | 270 

Whoſe Crimes fit heavy on her perjurd Head; 

Her Sons and Matrons Greece ſhall lead in Chains, 

And her dead Warriors ſtrow the mournful Plains. 
Thus with new Ardour he the Brave inſpires, 

Or thus the. fearful with Reproaches fires. | 275 

01150 D Shame 
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Shame to your Country, Scandal of your Kind! 
Born to the Fate ye well deſerve to find! © 
Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful Plain, 

Prepar'd for Flight, but doom'd to fly in vain? 

280 Confus'd and panting, thus, the hunted Deer 

Falls as he flies, a Victim to his Fear. a 

Still muſt ye wait the Foes, and ſtill retire, | 

Till yon' tall Veſſels blaze with Trojan Fire? 

Or truſt ye, Fove a valiant Foe ſhall chace, 

28; To ſave a trembling, heartleſs, daſtard Race? 

This ſaid, he ſtalkd with ample Strides along, 

To Crete's brave Monarch and his martial Throng; 

High at their Head he ſaw the Chief appear, 

And bold Meriones excite the Rear. 10 

290 At this the King his gen' rous Joy expreſt, i 

And claſp'd the Warrior to his armed Breaft, 
Divine [domeneus! what Thanks we owe 
To Worth like thine? what Praiſe ſhall we beſtow? 
To thee the foremoſt Honours are decreed, 
29; Firſt in the Fight, and ey'ry graceful-Deed. | / 
For this, in Banquets when the gen'tons Bou 
Reſtore our Blood, and raiſe the Warrior's Souls, | 
ele f Th o 
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Tho” all the teſt with ſtated Rules we bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy Goblets crown'd. | | 


15 


Be ſtill thy ſelf; in Arms a mighty Name; | 300 f 


Maintain thy Honours, and enlarge thy Fame. 
To whom the Cretan thus his n addreſt ; 

Secure of me, O King! exhort the reſt : 

Fix'd to thy Side, in ev'ry Toil T ſhare, 

Thy firm Aſſociate in the Day of War. 

But let the Signal be this Moment giv'n; 

To mix in Fight is all I ask of Heay'n. 

The Field ſhall prove how Perjutics ſucceed, 

And Chains or Death avenge their impious Deed. 

Charm'd with this Heat, the King bis Courſe en 310 

And next the Troops of either Aj, jax views: 

In one firm Orb the Bands were rang'd' around, 

A Cloud of Heroes blacken'd all the Ground. 

Thus from the lofty Promontory- s Broß, 

A Swain ſurveys the gath ring Storm below; 375 

Slow from the Main the heavy Vapours riſe, 

Spread in dim Streams, and ſail along the Skies, 

Till black as Night the Twelling Tempeſt ſhows, 

The Cloud condenſing as the Weſt· Wind blows : 

5 ? He 
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32⁰ He dreads thi impending Storm, and drives his Flock 
To the cloſe Covert of an arching Rock. 
Such, and ſo thick, th embattel'd Squadrons ſtood, 
With Spears erect, a moving Iron Wood 1 
A ſhady Light was ſhot from glimm'ring Shields, 
325 And their brown Arms obſcur'd the dusky Fields. 
O Heroes! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs Train, 
Whoſe Godlike Virtue we but urge in vain, 
(Exclain'd: the King) who raiſe your eager Bands 
With great Examples more than loud Commands. 
30 Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 
Such Souls as burn in your exalted Breaſt ! - 
Soon ſhould our Arms with juſt Succeſs be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud Walls lie ſmoaking on the Ground. 
Then to the next the Gen ral bends his Courſe ; 
;35(His Heart exults, and glories in his Force) 
There rev'rend Neſtor ranks his Pylian Bands, 
And with inſpiring Eloquence commands, 
| With ſtricteſt Order ſets his Train in en 
Tbe Chiefs adviſes, and the Soldiers warms. 
340 Alaftor, Chromins, Haemon round him wait, 
Bias the good, and Pelagon the great, | 
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The Horſe and Chariots to the Front 4M gd, 
The Foot (the Strength of War) he rang d behind 
The middle Space ſuſpected Troops ſupply; a 
Inclos d by both, nor left the Pow'r to fly: 345 
He gives Command: to curb the fiery Steed, 

Nor cauſe Confuſion, nor the Ranks exceed; 

Before the reſt let none too raſhly ride; 

No Strength or Skill, but juſt in Time, be try d: 
The Charge once made, no Warrior turn the Rein, z50 
But fight, or fall; a firm, embody'd Train. 

He whom the Fortune of the Field ſhall caſt 

From forth his Chariot, mount the next in haſte ; 
Nor ſeek unpractis d to direct the Car, 7 
Content with Jav'lins to provoke the War. 355 
Our great Fore-fathers held this prudent Courſe, 
Thus rul'd their Ardou r, thus preſery'd their Force, 

By Laws like theſe Immortal Conqueſts made, 

And Earth's proud Tyrants low in Aſhes laid. 

So ſpoke the Maſter of the martial Art, 36 
And touch'd with Tranſport great Atrides Heart. 
Oh! had'ſt thou Stren gth to match thy brave Deſires, 
And  Neryes to ſecond what thy Soul inſpires! 
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32⁰ He 3081 th impending Storm, and drives his F lock 5 
To the cloſe. Covert of an- arching Rock. + 
Such, and ſo thick, ch embattel d Squadrons ſtood, ite, 

With Spears erect, 2 moving Iron Wood; 

A ſhady Light was ſhot from glimm'ring EPS 

325 And their brown Arms obſcur'd the dusky F ields. 

O Heroes! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs Train, 
_. Whoſe Godlike Virtue we but urge in vain, | 
7 Exclaim d the King) who raiſe your eager Bands 
With great Examples more than loud Commands. 
330 Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reſt 
Such Souls as burn 1 in your exalted Breaſt! 

. Soon ſhould our Arms with juſt Succeſs be crown d, 

And Troy's proud Walls lie ſmoaking on the Ground. 
Then to the next the Gen ral bends his Courſe; 

;35 (His Heart: exults, and glories in his Force) 

There rey rend N eftor ranks his Pylian Pans, 

And with inſpiring Eloquence commands, 

With ſtricteſt Order ſets his Train in . : 

The Chiefs adyiſes, and the Soldiers warms. 

340 Aaftor, Chromins, Hemon round him wait, 
Bias. che good, and Pelaga the ! "we 
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1 he Horſe and Chariots to the Front Fe auff 
The Foot (the Strength of War) he rang'd ww 
The middle Space ſuſpected Troops ſupply; 1 7 
Inclos d by both, nor left the:Pow'r to fly: 343 
He gives Command to cufb the — *il 1 
Nor cauſe Confuſion, nor the Ranks 1 ft 5H 
Before the reſt let none too raſhly ridm (| 
No Strength or Skill, but juſt in Time, * adi | 
The Charge once made, no Warrior turn the-Rein,z5o 
But fight, or fall; a ſirm, embody'd Train. i 
He whom che Fortune of the Field ſhall 'caſt | | | 
From forth his Chariot, mount the next in haſte ; | 0 

Nor ſeek unpractis d to direct tlie (ar, * 
Content with Jav'lins to provoke the War. 35 = 
Our great Fore-fathers held this prudent Courſe, = 1 
Thus rul'd their Ardour, thus preſery'd their Force, ii 
By Laws like theſe Immortal Conqueſts made, | 
And Earth's proud Tyrants low in Aſhes * 

80 ſpoke the Maſter of the martial Art, 360 9 

And touch d with Tranſport great Atride” n 
Oh! had'ſt thou Strength to match thy brave Defires, 
And Nerves to ſecond what thy Soul inſpires! L284 —_ 
F E But 
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But wiſting Years that wither! humat Rae, AT 
365 Exhauſt thy Spirits, and thy Arms unbrace. 1 2111 
What once thou wert] oh ever might it 9 

And Age the Lot of any Chief but thee. vd bob] 
Thus to th experienc'd Prince Atrides cryd; 

He ſhook has hoary Locks, and thus reply d. 3 1047 
% Well might I'wiſh,” could Mortal Wiſh: reneß 

That Strength which once in + ina {oe 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion ſlain HT 
Beneath this Arm fell proſtrate on the Plain. i 300 

But Heav'n its Gifts not all at once beſtows, 3B 
375 Theſe Years with Wiſdom crowns, with Action wh 
The Field of Combate fits the Young and Ro 1 
The ſolemn Council beſt becomes the Old: 

To you the glorious! Conflict I; reſign, F-42970 oy 
Let ſage Advice, the Palm of Age, be mine. 


380% He ſaid. With Joy the Monarch march'd before 


And found Meneſtheus on the duſty. Shore, S 
With whom the firm Athenzan Phalanx ſtands ; 
And next Uiyſſes, with his Subject Bands. 
Remote their Forces lay, nor knew ſo far 


385 The Peace infring d, nor heard the Sounds of War; 
” 2. 23 — _ 
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The Tumult late begun, hey ſtood intent: 
To watch the Motion, dubious of th Event. 


The King, #ho ſaw: their Squadrons yet unmoy d, 


With haſty! Ardour thus tlie Chiefs reprov d. 
Can Peten Son forget a Warrior's Part, // 390 
And fears Ulyſſes,-$kill & in ev'ry Art? 
Why ſtand you” diſtant, and the reſt expect 9385 
To mix in Combate which your Telves neglect ? 
From you twas hop'd among the firſt to dare 
The Shock of Armies and commence the War. 393 
For this your Names are call'd, before the ret; 
To fhare the Pleaſutes uf the Genial Feaſt: 
And can you, Chiefs! without a Bluſh ſurvexyx 
Whole Troops before you lab'ring in the Fray? 
Say, is it thus thoſe Honour you requite? ? | / » 406 
The firſt in Banquets, but the laſt in Fight; 
Ulyſes heard; The Heros Warmth o mn 
His Cheek with Bluſhes; and ſevere, he ſaid. 
Take back th unjuſt Reproach! Behold we . 


Sheath'd in bright Arms, and but expect Cn 40 


If glorious Deeds afford thy Soul delight, 
Behold me plunging in the thickeſt — 


Then 
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Then give thy Wartior-Chief a Warriors Due, 
Who dares to act hate er thou dar ſt ti — al 
Struck with his gen rous Wiath, the King pho: f 
Oh great in Action; and in Oouncil wWwiſe 
With ours, thy Care and Ardour are the ſame, 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn d in Humankind, 
415 Forgive the Tranſport of a martial Mind. 
Haſte to the Fight, ſecure of juſt Amends: 
The Gods that make; ſhall keep the Worthy, F * 
He ſaid, and paſ#diwhere great Tydides. lay, 
His Steeds and Chariots wedg'd in en 0 
420 (The warlike Sthenelur attends his ſide) | 
To whom with ſtern Reproach the Monarch, cry __ 
Oh Son of Tydeus ! (He, whoſe Strength could tame 
The bounding Steed, in Arms a mighty Name) 
Can'ſt thou, remote, the mingling Hoſts deſcry 
42; With Hands unadtive, and a careleſs Eye? 
Not thus thy Sire the fierce Encounter fear dj; 
Still firſt in Front the matchleſs Prince appear d: 
What glorious Toils, what Wonders they recite, 
Who view him lib ring theo! the Ranks of Fight! 
22 1 I faw 


I ſaw him once, whenigath'ring; martial Pow'rs 430 
A peaceful Gueſt, he ſought Yer Toy rs; 
Armies he ask d, and Armies had been giwn. 
Not we deny d, buti ev? forbad from Heavn; 

_ While dreadful Comets plaring/\from- far 
Forewarn d ithe Horrors of the Theban War. 435 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopir flows, - 5160 

A fearleſs Enyoy | he approachdithe Focs 9018 % 100 
Thebes! hoſtile Walls; unguarded ee 4 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the Thi ul be 
The Tyrant feaſting with his Chiefs he —_— 
And dard to Combate all:thofe Chie 
Dar'd and ſubdu'd,: before their haughty * 54 

For Pallas ſtrung his Arm, arid edg'd his Sword. 
Stung with the Shame, within the winding War, 

To bar his Paſſage fifty Warriors laß; 445 
Two Heroes led the ſecret Squadron on, 
Meon the ſierce, and hardy Lycaphon; 

Thoſe fifty ſlaughter'd in the gloomy Vale, 

He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful Tale. 
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Such Tydeus was, and ſuch his martial Fire; | 450. 


Gods! how the Son degen rates from the Sire? 
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No Words the Gadlike Dia retur md 
But heard reſpectful; and in ſectet Buff?! 
Not ſo fiette Ca undaunted Son; ra 
455 Stern: a Hi Sire iithe Boaſter thus beg 
What nedds;'O Monarch, this inbidious Priife; / 
Our ſelves to leſſen, while our Sires bu raiſe? 
Dare wwebe zu Ander 0rd dene . d 7) 
Our Valour equal tho vj Fury n hen 
e With fer Troepb' de tene. d che Tele, wat, 
And happier! faly the Sevinfold Ciry fil 
In impidus Acts the guilty Fathers dyd/ WI 2c 1 
The Sons ſubdtfd) for 'Heaw?h was on theit file.” 
Far dated ide Eeirs- or elf: eür Pubdifs Fee 
465 Our Glories darken their diminiſid Nam. 
Jo him Tydidet thus: My Friend forbear, 
Suppreſs thy Paſſion; and the King retere:: 
His high Concern may well excuſe Wa . 
Whoſe Cauſe we follow, and whoſe War we wage; 
40 His the firſt Praiſe were Iion's 'Tow's overthrown, 
And, if we fail, the chief Diſgrace his Own. 
Let him che Greeks to hardy Toils exvite, 
'T is ours, to labour in has glorious Fight. 
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Herdpoke)/ind/ardebt; f on the trembling Ground, 
Sprung from bis Car; his ringing Arms refute 1/475 
Dire v the Olang, and dreadful from — 4 
Of arm'd Ihdaen ruſhing to the War: 
ls Oben tbe ids; erridibngs bi ddgiees aleo 
Firſt move the whitening Surſac of the Seas, 
The Bilows fluat in arder; to the Shore, 435 
The Wave Hahind rolls on the Ware before; 
Till;owith> the growing Stoum, the Deeps ariſe, 
Fbam oer the Rocks, and thunder to the Skies 
Sor to the Fight the thick Hu,lour throng, | | 
Shields urg d on Shield and Men drove Men along. 48; 
dedate and filent môvei thb num'rous Bands: 
No Sbund; no Whiſper, hut their Chief s Commands, 
Thaſe only Heard; with Awe the reſt obe, 
As if ſome God had ſnatch d their Voice away. 
Not ſo the Trojans, from their Hoſt aſtends 49 
As when the fleecy Flocks unnumber'd Rand 
In wealthy Folds, and wait the Milker's Hand, 
The hollow Vales inceſſant Bleating Hills, 
Th Lambs reply from all the-neighb'ring Hills: 455 
[ts A Such 
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Such (© lamours roſe from various Nations round, 
Mixed was the Murmur; and confusd the Sound. 
Each Hoſt: now joinis and each a God inſpiress, 
Theſe Mars incites;nd thoſe Hfrnen vu free 
500 Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reignñ 
And Diſtord' raging bathes tlie purple Plain: = ] 
. Diſcord dire Siſter of the ſlaught' rig POW T“ 
Small at her Birth, but riſing ev ry bun 517 
While ſcarce the Skies her horrid Head can bound, 
;o5 She ſtalks on Earth; and ſhakes the World around; 
The Nations bleed, here. er her Steps ſhe turns, 
The Gxoan ſtill deepens, and the Combate burns. 
Now Shield with Shield, with Helmet Helmet clo&'d; 
To Armour Armour, Lance to Lance oppos dj, 
;:0 Hoſt againſt Hoſt with ſhadowy Squadrons drew, 
The ſounding Darts in Tron Tempelts flew, | 
Victors and Vanquifh'd' join promiſcuous Cries; 
And ſhrilling Shouts and dying Groans ariſe; 
With ſtreaming Blood the ſlipp ry Fields are ty d, 
515 And ſlaughter'd Heroes ſwell the dreadful Tide. 
As Torrents roll, inereas d by num'rous Rills, 
With Rage impetuous down their ecchoing Hills; 
Ruſh 
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Ruſh to the Vales, and pour'd along the Plain, 
Roar thro? a thouſand Chanels to the Main; = 
The diſtant. Shepherd trembling hears the Sound : : 
So mix both Hoſts; and ſo their Cries rebound. - 

The bold Autilochus che Slaughter led, 1 
The firſt who ſtrook a valiant Troy an _ 
At great Ethepolus the Lance arrives, 1 
Raz'd his high Creſt; and thro? his Get . 525 
Warm'd in the Brain the brazen Weapon lies, 
And Shades Eternal ſettle Oer his Eyes. 9112 105 
So ſinks a Tow'r, that long Aſſaults had ſtood 
Of Force and Fire; its Walls beſmear' d with Blood. 
Him, the bold - Leader of th Abuntian Throng 33e £16 | 


5 W n * 
Seid to deſpoil, and dragg'd the Corps along | 


But while he: ſtrove to tug th inſerted Dart, 
Agenor's Jaw lin reach'd the Heros Heart. 

His Flank, unguarded by his ample Shield. 
Admits the Lance: He falls, and ſpurns the Field; 5;; 
The Nerves unbracd ſupport his Limbs no more; 
The Soul comes floating in a Tide of Gore. 
Trojaus and Greet nom gather round the Shan; | 
The War renews, the Warriors bleed again; 
4A 8 2 As 
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540 As o'er r Prey rapacious Wolves engage, rity ff 
Man dies on Man, and all js Blood and Rage. T6071 
In blooming Youth fair Simi ſius fell. 
Sent by great Ajax to the Shades of Hell; 
Fair Simoi ſius, whom his Mother bore 
545 Amid the Flocks on ſilver Kimoi Shore 
The Nymph deſcending from the Hills of Ide, 
I ſeek her Parents on his flow'ry Side, 
Brought forth the Babe, their common Care and Joy, 
And thence from Simnit nam'd the lovely Boy. 
550 Short was his Date ! by dreadful Ajax ſlain 
He falls, and renders! ———— LY 
So falls a Poplar, that in watry Ground | 
Rais'd high the Head, with-ſtately: Branches ee 
(F el'd by ſome, Artiſt with his ſhining Steel, 
555 To ſhape the Circle of the bending Wheel) ) 
Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
Wich all its beauteous Honours on its Head. 
There left a Subject to the Wind and Rain 
And ſcorch'd by Suns, it ane! Plain. 
560 Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoiſius lies TT 
Stretch dean the. Shore, and thus — Fog 
>Þ. 8 & 
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At Ajax, Antiphus his Jav'lin threw ; 
The — Lance with erring Fury flew, 
And Leukur, lov'd by wiſe Ulyſſes, flew. i ul 
He drops the Corps of 'Simriſeus ſlain, 35; 
And ſinks a breathleſs Carcaſs on the Plain 
This ſaw Ulyſes, and with Grief enrag'd 
Strode where the foremoſt of the Foes engag'd : 
Arm'd with his Spear, he meditates the Wound, 

In Act to throw ; but cautious, look'd around. ' 5e 
Struck at his Sight the Trojans backward drew, 

And trembling heard' the Jav'lin as it flew. 

A Chief ſtood nigh who from Abydbs came; 

Old Prian's Son, Democoon was his Name ; 

The Weapon enter'd cloſe above his Far, Jon ez 
Cold thro' his Temples glides the whizzing Spear; 
With piercing Shrieks the Youth reſigns his Breath, 
His Eye-balls darken with the Shades of Death; 


Down ſinks the Chief: his danging Arms reſound; 


And his broad Buckler rings againſt r 36 
Seiz d with Affright the boldeſt Foes appear; 
Ev'n Godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; 


Slow 
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Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled; */_ 
The Greeks with Shouts preſs on, and ſpoil the Dead, 

;3; But Phæbus now from Ilions tow ring Height 
Shines forth reveal d, and animates the Fight. 
Trojan be bold, and Force with Force oppoſe; 
Vour foaming Steeds urge headlong on the Foes 
Nor are their Bodies Rocks, nor ribb'd with Steel; 

390 Your Weapons enter; and your Strokes they feel. 
Have ye forgot what ſeem d your Dread before? 
The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more. 

Apollo thus from Hlion's lofty Tow'rs 

He Array d in Terrors, rowz'd the Trojan Pow me? / 

„ While War's fierce Goddeſs. fires the Grecian: Foe, 
And ſhouts and thunders in the Fields below. 
Then great Diores fell, by Doom Divine, 
In vain his Valour, and illuſtrious Line. 
A broken Rock the Force of Pirus threw, 


— from cold Ainus led the I bracian Crew) 
Full on his Ankle dropt the pond'rous Stone, 
Burſt the ſtrong Nerves, and craſh d the ſolid Bone J 
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Spine he tuntbles om the criraſam u Sands. 
Before his helfileſs Friends, and hatite Bands, 
And fpreads for Aid bis unavailing Handles 
The Foe ruſſi d furious as he pants for Breath, | - | 
And'thro* his Navel drove the pointed Death! 

Hu guſhing Entrails fmoak'd upon the Ground, 

And the warm Life came iſſuing from the Wound. 

His Lance bold Thoar at the Conqu por ſent, 610 
Deep in his'Breaſt above the Pap it went. 
Amid the Lungs was find the winged Wood, 
And qui w ring in his heaving Boſom ſtood: | | 
Till from the dying Chief, approaching near; 
Th. #toliar Warrior tugg d his weighty Spear: 5:5 
Then ſudden wav d his flaming Faulchion round, 

And gaſh'd his Belly with a ghaſtly Wound. 

The Corps now breathleſs on the bloody Plain, 

To ſpoil his Arms the Victor ſtrove in vain; 

The Thracian Bands againſt the Victor preſt; 620 
A Grove of Lances glitter'd at his Breaſt. 

Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful Eyes, 

In ſullen Fury ſlowly quits the Prize. 


K * 
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30 H OMER's ILTAD. BooxTV. 
Thus fell two Heroes; one the Pride of n 

625 And one the Leader of th Epeian Race,; 

| >Death's ſable Shade at once O ercaſt their =, 
In Duſt the Vanquiſh'd; and the Victor lies 
With copious Slaughter all the Fields are AY 
And heap'd with growing Mountains of the Dead. 
630 Had ſome brave Chief this martial Scene —— 
Buy Pallas guarded thro” the dreadful Field, 
Might Darts be bid to turn their Points away, 
And Swords around him innocently play, | 
The War's whole Art with Wonder had he hen, 
65 And counted Heroes where he counted Men. 
So fought each Hoſt, with Thirſt of Glory _ 
And Crowds on Crowds triumphantly expir d. 
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I. 

T was from the beginning of this Book that Virgil has 
taken that of his tenth Eneid, as the whole Tenour of 
the Story in this and the laſt; Book is followed in his 
> twelfth. The Truce and the ſolemn Oath; the Breach 
of it by a Dart thrown by Jolummius, Futurna's inciting the La» 
#hes to rene / the War, the Wound of Areas, his ſpeedy Cure, 
andthe Battcletifuing, all theſe aremanifeftly copied from hence. 
The Solemnity, Surprize, and Variety of theſe Circumſtances 
ſcem'd to him of Importance enough, to build the whole Cata- 
ſtrophe of his Work upon them; tho in Homer they are but 
Openings to the general Action, and ſuch as in their Warmih 
are ſtill exceeded by all that follows them. They are choſen} 
we grant, by /g:4 with great Judgment, and conclude his 
Poem with a becoming Majeſty : Yer the finiſhing his Scheme 
with that which is but the cooleſt Part of Homer's Action, 
tends in ſome degree to ſhew the Diſparity of che Poetical 
Fire in theſe two Authors. | "© AIC 


1k. 


VI RSE 3. Immortal Hebe. ] The Goddeſs of Youth is in- 
trodue'd\ as an Attendant upon the Banquers of the a 


* 
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ſhew that the divine Beings enjoy an eternal Youth,,. and that 
their Life is a Felicity without end. Dacier. 
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VIXISIE 9, Two Pow'rs Dipine.] Jupiter's r theſe 
wo Goddeſſes) with prev to alfiſt Menclghs, deen 
(as M. Dacier remarks) from the Affection he bore to 770. 
Since if Menelaus by their help had gain'd a compleat Vic- 
tory, the Siege had been rais d, and the City deliver d. On 
the contrary, Juno and Minerva might ſuffer Paris to eſcape, 
as the Method to continue the War to the total Deſtruction 
of Troy. And accordingly a few Lines after we find them com- 
plotting together, and contriving a new Scene of Miſeries 
to the Trojans. | | 


Voest 18. 75% great Atrides gain d the glorious Strife.) Ju- 
ter here makes it a Queſtion, Whether the foregoing Com- 
ate ſhould determine the Controverſy, ' or the Peace be bro- 

ken. His putting it thus, zhat Paris is not filled, but Mene- 

laus has the Vittory, gives a Hint for a Diſpute whether the 

Conditions of the Treaty were valid or annulled; that is to 

ſay, whether the Controverſy was to be determined by the 

Viftory or by the Death of one of the Combatants. Ac- 

cordingly it has been diſputed whether the Articles were really 

binding to the 7rojans or not? Plutarch has treated the 

Queſtion in his Sympoſiacis l. 9. qu. 13. The Subſtance is 

this. In the firſt Propoſal of the Challenge Paris mentions 

only the Victory, And who his Reval ſhall in Arms ſubdue : 

Not does Hector who carries it ſay any more. However Me- 

nelaus underſtands it of the Death, by what he replies: Fall 

he that muſt beneath his Rivals Arms, And Irve the reft—-Iris 
to Helen ſpeaks only of the former; and Idzus to Priam re- 

2 the — Words. But in the ſolemn Oath Agamemnon 
pecifies the latter, If by Paris /{ain---and If by my Brother's 

Arms the Trojan bleed. Priam alſo underſtands it of both, 

faying at his leaving the Field, hat Prince ſhall fall Oy 

* k 205 


the FouxTH Book. 
only knows (I do not cite the Greek becauſe the En liſh 
has preſerwd the ſame Nicety.) Paris himſelf confeſſes 
he has loſt the Victory, in his Speech to Helen, which he 


would hardly have done had the whole depended on that 


alone: And laſtly Menelaus (after the Conqueſt is clearly his 
by the Flight of Paris) is ſtill ſearching round the Field to 
kill him, as if all were of no effect without the Death of his 
Adverſary. It appears from hence that the 779jans had no 
ill Pretence to break the Treaty, ſo that Homer ought not 
to have been directly accus d of making Jupiter the Author 
of Perjury in what follows, which is one of the Chief of 
Plato s Objections againſt him. e 1 


V. 


Vzxst 31. 7b ſecret Anger fwelld Minerva: Breaſt 
Spondanus takes notice that Minerva, who in the firſt Book 
had reſtrain'd the Anger of Achzlles, had now an Opportu- 
nity of exerting the ſame Conduct in reſpe& to herſelf. We 
may bring the Parallel cloſe, by obſerving that ſhe had be- 
fore her in like manner a Superior, who had provok'd her 
by ſharp Expreſſions, and whoſe Counſels ran againſt her 
Sentiments. In all which the Poet takes care to preſerve her 
ſtill in the Practice of that V iſdom of which ſhe was Goddeſs. 


VI. 


VIS 55. Let Priam bleed, Kc. We find in Perſius's Sa- 


tyrs the Name of Labeo, as an ill Poet who made a miſera- 


4— 
i 


ble Tranſlation of the Ihñiad; one of whoſe Verſes is ſtill pre- 


ſerwd, and happens to be that of this Place. 
Crudum manduces Priamum, P riamique Piſiunos. 


11 may ſeem from this, that his Tranſlation was ſervilely li- 
teral (as the old Scholiaſt on Perſius obſerves.) And one 


cannot but take notice that Ogzlby's and Hobber's in this Place 


are not unlike Labeo's. 


Both 


4. OBrs#kvaTiIONS „ 
- | And eat up Priam and his Children r 
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VII. 


VIS 61. But ſhould this Arm prepare iu uncut our Hue 
* On thy lod ü oo 
 Haother in this Place has made Jupner to prophecy the 
Deſtruction of Mycene the favour d City of Juno, which 
happen d a little before the Time of out Author. $rrab. J. 8. 
The Trojan War being over, and the _— of Agamemnott 
teftroyd Mycenæ daily decreasd after the Return of the He- 
raclidæ: For theſe becoming Maſters of Peloponneſus, caſt out 
the old Inhabitants ; ſo that they who poſſeſ5d Argos overcame 
Mycenæ alſo, and contratted both into one Body. A fhort me 
after, Mycenz was deſtroyd by the Argives, and not the lea 

Remans of it are now to be found. 7 » 11:5: Bl 


VIISI 96. Advice approvd.} This is one of the Places 
for which Homer is blamed: by Plato, who introduces Socrates 
reprehending it in his Dialogue of the 1 = And in- 
| deed if it were granted that the Trojans had no Right to 
break this Treaty, the preſent Machine where Juno is made 
to propoſe Perjury, Jupiter to allow it, and Minerva to be 
commiſſion'd to haſten. the Execution of it, would be one of 
. the hardeft to be reconciled to reafon in the whole Poem. 
_ Unleſs even then one might imagine, that Homers Heaven is 
2 ſometimes no more than an Ideal World of abſtracted Beings ; 
and ſo every Motion which riſes in the Mind of Man is attri- 
buted to the Quality to Which it belongs, with the Name of 
the Deity who is ſuppos d to preſide over that Quality ſuper- 
added to it. In this Senſe the preſent Allegory is eaſy enouglu. 
Pandarus thinks it Prudence to gain Honour and Wealth ar 
the Hands of the 7z9jans by deſtroying Menelaws. This Sen- 

timent is alſo incited by a Notion of Glory, of which Jun 
is repreſented as Goddeſs, Jupner who is ſuppos'd to _y 
3 | rac 
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the Thoughts of Men, permits the Action which he is not 
Author of, but ſends a Prodigy at the ſame time to give warn- 
ing of a coming Miſchief, and accordingly we find both Ar- 
mies deſcanting upon the fight of it in the following Lines: 


IX. 


. Vo gs ele 07-20%; ft eee 
VISSIE 120: Pandarus for Strength renoum d.] Homer, ſays 


Plutarch in his Treatiſe of the Pytbian Oracle, makes not 
the Gods to uſe all Perſons indifferently as their ſecond Agents, 
but each according to the Powers he is endu d with by Art or 
Nature. For a Proof of this, he puts us in Mind how M. 
nerua when ſhe would perſuade the Greeks, ſeeks for Ulyſſes ; 
when ſhe would break the Truce, for Pandarus; and when 
ſhe would conquer, for Diomed. If we conſult the Schoha 
upon this Inſtance, they give ſeveral Reaſons why. Pandarus 
was particularly proper for the Occaſion. The Goddeſs went 
not to the Trojans, becauſe they hated Paris, and (as we are 
told in the end of the foregoing Book) would rather have 
given him up, than have done an ill Action for him: She 
therefore looks among the Allies, and finds Pandarus who 
was of a Nation noted for Perfidiouſneſs, and had a Soul ava- 
ricious enough to be capable of engaging in this Treachery 
for the hopes of a Reward from Paris: as appears by his be- 
ing ſo covetous as not to bring Horſes to the Siege for fear 
of the Expence or Loſs of them; as he tells Æneas in the 


X. 


VsrxsE 141. Sixteen Palms. * 
made this Length; and not each, as Madam Dacier renders 
it. I do not object it as an Improbability that the Horns 
were of ſixteen Palms each; but that this would be an extra- 
vagant and unmanageable Size for a Bow, is evident. 


Vis SE 144. This, by the Greeks un/ten, the Warrior bends:] 


tation 


The Poet having held us thro the foregoing Book in Expec- 
18 THE 1 


] Both the Horns together 


OBSERVATION'S on 


tation of a Peace, males the Conditions be here broken af- 
ter ſuch a manner, as ſhould oblige the Greeks to act thro? 
the War with that irreconcileable Fury which affords him the 
Opportunity of exerting the full Fire of his own Genius. The 
Shot of Pandarus being therefore of ſuch Conſequence (and 
as he calls it, the Zgua 6Fvvdwy, the Foundation of future Woes) 
it was thought fit not to pals it over in a few Words, like 
the Flight of every common Arrow, but to give it a Deſcrip- 
tion ſome way correſponding to its Importance.” For this, 
he ſurrounds it with a Train of Circumſtances; the Hiſtor 
of the Bow, the bending it, the covering Pandarus wit 
Shields, the Choice of the Arrow, the Prayer; and Poſture 
of the Shooter, 'the Sound of the String, and Flight of the 
Shaft; all moſt beautifully, and livelily painted. It may be 
obſerved too, how proper a time it was to expatiate in theſe 
Particulars; when the Armies . unemploy d, and only 
one Man acting, the Poet and his Readers had leifure to be 
the Spectators of a ſingle and deliberate Action. I think it 
will be allow'd that the little Circumſtances which are ſome- 
times thought too redundant in Homer, have a wonderful 
Beauty in this Place. Virgil has not faild to copy it, and 
with the greateſt Happineſs imaginable, ee. 


Dixit, &. anrata volucrem Threifſa ſagittam; 
Dieprompſit pharetra, cormuqus infenſa terenam, 
E dnxit longe, donec curvata cojrent 

Inter ſe capita, & manibus jam tangeret æquis, 
Leva aciem ferri, dextra nervoque papillam. 


Extemplo teh ſtridorem auraſque ſonantes | 
dd una Aruns, heſitque in corpore ferrum. © ' 


XII. 


VISIT 160. Pallas ait, and weakew'd in its force Diverts 
the Weapon-----] For ſhe only deſigned, by all this Action, 
to encreaſe the Glory of the Greeks in the taking of Troy : 
Yet ſome Commentators have been ſo ſtupid as to wonder 


that Pallas ſhould be employ'd firſt in the wounding of Me- 


nelaus, and after in the protecting him. 
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WF Vsx88 163. Hafi the wing e Hornet. This is one of 


thoſe humble Compariſons which Homer ſometimes uſes to 
diverſify his Subject, but a very exact one in its kind, and 
correſponding in all its Parts. The Care of the Goddeſs, 
the unſuſpecting Security of Menelans, the Eaſe with which 
ſhe diverts the Danger, and the Danger itſelf, are all included 
in this ſhort Compaſs. To which it may be added, that if 
the Providence of heavenly Powers to their Creatures is 
expreſt by the Love of a Mother to her Child, if Men in 
regard to them are but as heedleſs ſleeping Infants, and if 

thoſe Dangers which may ſeem great to us, are by them as 
eaſily warded off as the Simile implies; there will appear 
ſomething ſublime in this Conception, however little or low 
the Image may be thought at firſt ſight in reſpe& to a Heroe. 
A higher Compariſon would but have tended to leſſen the Diſ- 
parity between the Gods and Man, and the juſtneſs of the 
Simile had been loſt, as well as the Grandeur of the Sentiment. 


XIV. 


VSE 170. As when ſome ſtately Trappings, &c.] Some 
have judg'd the Circumſtances in this Simile to be ſuperflu- 
ous, and think it foreign to the <= ag to take notice that 
this Ivory was intended for the Boſſes of a Bridle, was laid 
up for a Prince, or that a Woman of Caria or Meonia dy d 
it.  Euſtathius was of a different Opinion, who extols this 
Paſſage for the Variety it preſents, and the Learning it 
includes: We learn from hence that the Lydians and Carians 
were famous in the firſt Times for their ſtaining in Purple, 
and that the Women excell'd in Works of Ivory: As alſo that 
there were certain Ornaments which only Kings and Princes 
were privileged to wear. But without having recourſe to 
Antiquities to juſtify this Particular, it may be alledy'd, that 
the Simile does not conſiſt barely in the Colours; It was but 
little to tell us, that the Blood of Menelaus appearing on the 
Whiteneſs of his Skin, vyed with the purpled Ivory; but this 


implies 
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implies that the honourable Wounds of a Heroe are the beau- 
tiful Dreſs of War, and become him as much as the moſt 
gallant Ornaments in which he takes the Field. Virgil, "tis 


true, has omitted the Circum 
Compariſon, An. 12, 


Indum ſanguineo velati violaverit oftro 
Ur! 8 


ce in his Imitation of this 


But in this he judges only for himſelf, and does not coridemn 
Homer. It was by no means proper that his Ivory ſhould 
have been a Piece of martial Accoutrement, when he apply'd 
it ſo differently, transferring it from the Wounds: of a Heroe 
to the Bluſhes of the fair Lavinia. r 


| Verss 177. As down thy ſnowy Thigh) Homer is very 
particular here, in giving the Picture of the Blood running 
in a long Trace, lower and lower, as will appear from the 
Words themſelves, 


Totol To: Meveaae lud aluati pen 
Euqvies, xijual , 19 cpu M Vnevegve. 


The Tranſlator has not thought fit to mention every one of 
theſe Parts, firſt the Thigh, then the Leg, a & Foot, 
which might be tedious in Engliſb: But the Author's Deſign 
being only to image the ſtreaming of the Blood, it ſeem'd 
equivalent to make it trickle thro the Length of an Alex- 
andrine Line. 9 


XVI. 


VSE 186. Oh dear as Life, &c.] This Incident of the 
Wound of Menelaus gives occaſion to Homer to draw a fine 
Deſcription of fraternal Love in Agamemnon. On the firſt 
_ fight of it, he is ſtruck with Amaze and Confuſion, and now 
breaks out in Tenderneſs and Grief, He firſt accuſes himſelf 

as 


the FoUu RTR Boot 


as che Cauſe of this Mis fortune, by having! conſentedl to ex- 

poſe his Brother to the ſingle Combate which had drawn on 
this fatal Conſequence. Next he inveighs againſt the Tojaus 
in general for their Perfidiouſneſs, as not yet knowing it was 
the Act of Pandarus only. He then comforts himſelf with the 
Confidence that the Gods will revenge him upon Troy; but 
doubts by what Hands this Puniſhment may be inflicted, as 
fearing the Death of Menelaus will force the Greeks to return 
with Shame to their Country. There is no Contradic- 
tion in all this, but on the other ſide a great deal of Nature, 
in the confuſed Sentiments of Agamemnon on the occaſion, 


as they are very well explained by Spondanus. 
Pat? eee eee, e 


f 
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.VERrs8/212. While ſome proud Trojan, &c.] Agamemnon 
here calls to mind how, upon the Death of his Brother, the 
ineffectual Preparations and Actions againſt 7roy muſt become 
a Deriſion to the World. This is in its own Nature a very 


a ws Sentiment, tho? it were never ſo careleſly expreſt; 
ut the Poet has found out a peculiar Air of Aggravation, in 


making him bring all the Conſequences before his Eyes, in 


a Picture of their Trojan Enemies gathering round the Tomb 
of the unhappy Menelaus, elated with Pride, inſulting the 
Dead, and throwing out diſdainful Expreſſions and Curſes 
againſt him and his Family. There is nothing which could 
more effectually repreſent a State of Anguiſh, than the draw - 
ing ſuch an Image as this, which ſhews a Man increaſing his 
port Unhappineſs by the Proſpect of a future Train of Miſ- 
| rtunes. PS | | 


XVII. 


VIISE 222. Let not thy Words the Warmth of Greece abate.) 
In Agamemnon, Homer has ſhewn an Example of a tender Na- 
ture and fraternal Affection, and now in Menelaus he gives 
us one of a generous. warlike Patience and Preſence of Mind. 
He — tp, s th 
Accident of his Wound may tend to the Diſcouragement 14 
C . the 


his own. Caſe with no other Regard, but as this 


* 


10 


O ss ERVATTONS on 
the Soldiers; and exhorts the General to beware of dejecting 
their Spirits from the Proſecution of the War. Spondans.”' 


t 21% 
XIX. 


: Taxon 253. The Trojans ruſh tumultuous 10 the War.) 


—— 


They advanced to the Enemy in the Belief that the Shot of 
Pandarus was made by Order of the Generals. Dacier. 


XX. 


VIXISI 256. Nor had you ſeen.) The Poet here changes 
his Narration, and turns himſelf to the Reader in an Apo- 
ſtrophe. Longinus in his 224 Chapter commends this Figure, 
as cauſing a Reader to become a Spectator, and keeping his 
Mind fixed upon the Action before him. The Apoſtrophe 
(ſays he) renders us more awalen d, more attentive, and more 
full of the Thing deſcribed. Madam Dacier will have it, that 


it is the Muſe who addreſſes herſelf to the Poet in the ſecond 


Perſon : Tis no great matter which, ſince it has equally its 
Effect either way. M e eee 
XXI. 


VEIASE 264 Thro all the martial Ranks he moves, Kc. 


In the following Review of the Army, which takes up a great 


Part of this Book, we ſee all the Spirit, Art, and Induſtry of 
a compleat General; together with the proper Characters of 
thoſe Leaders whom he incites. Agamemmn conſiders at 


this ſudden Exigence, that he ſhould firſt addreſs himſelf to 


all in general; he divides his Diſcourſe to the Brave and the 


Fearful, uſing Arguments which - ariſe from Confidence or 
Deſpair, Paſſions which act upon us moſt forcibly : To the 
Brave, he urges their ſecure Hopes of Con ſince the Gods 
muſt puniſh Perjury ; to the Timorous, their inevitable De- 
ſtruction if theEnemyſhould burn their Ships. After this he flies 
from Rank to Rank, applying himſelf to each Ally with par- 
ticular Artifice: He carefles Idomeneus as an old Friend who 


| had promiſed not to forſake him; and meets with an Anſwer 


4 in 


apf 


ue Fourkny Book) 11 
in that Heros true Chatactet, ſhort, honeſt, hearty; 4nd 
Soldier -like: He praiſes the hates as Warriors whoſe 
ples fired the Army; and is received by them withonr' any 
Reply, as they were Men who did not profeſs Speaking. He 
aſſes next to Meſſor, whom he finds talking to his Soldiers 
as he marſhal'd them ;. here he was not to part without a 
Compliment, on both ſides; he wiſhes him the Strength he 
had once in his Voutli, and is anſwerd with an Account of 
ſomething which the old Heroe had done in his former Days. 
From hence he goes to the Troops which lay fartheſt from 
the Place of Action; where he finds Meneſtheus and Ulyſſes, 
not intirely unprepar d nor yet in Motion, as being ignorant of 
what had happen d. He reproves Ulyſes for this, with 
Words a e to the Hurry he is in, and receives an An- 
fwer which ſuits not ill with the twofold Character of a wiſe 
and a valiant Man: Hereupon Mamemnon appears preſent to 
himſelf: and excuſes his haſty Expreſſions. The next he meets 
is D:omed, whom he alſo rebukes for Back wardneſs but af- 
ter another manner, by ſetting before him the Example of 
his Father. Thus is Agamemmn introduced, praiſing, terti- 
fying, exhorting, blaming, excuſing himſelf, and again re- 
into Reproofs; a lively Picture of à great Mind in the 
higheſt Emotion. And at the fame time the Variety is fo 
kept up, with a regard to the different Characters of the Lea- 
ders, that our Thoughts are not tired with running along 
with him over all his Army. 15 _ 


1 
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XXII. 


Vr RSE 296. For this, in Banquets.) The Ancients uſually 
in their Feaſts divided to the Gueſts by equal Portions, except 
when they took ſome particular occaſion to ſhew Diſtinction 
and give the Preference to any one Perſon. It was then 
look'd upon as the higheſt Mark of Honour to be allotted the 
beſt Portion of Meat and Wine, and to be allowed an Ex- 
emption from the Laws of the Feaſt, in drinking Wine un- 

mingled and without Stine. This Cuſtom was much more 
ancient than the time of the Tn War, and we find it prac- 
tiſed in the Banquet given by Joſeph to his Brethren in A2- 

. | 89 , 
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Van RSE 336. There e Neſtos ranis his Pylian Bands. 1 
This is. a Prince whom Homer chiefly eelebtates for mar- 
tial Diſcipline, of the reſt he is content to ſay they were va- 
liant and ready to fight: The Vears, long 9.5 55 and 
Experience of Meſtar render d him e Perſon to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed on this account. The Diſpoſition of his Troops 
in chi Place (together with what he is made to ſay, that their 
Fore-fathers uſed the ſame Method) may be a Proof that the 
Art of War was well known. in Greece before the Time of 
Homer. Nor indeed can it be imagined otherwiſe; in an Age 
when. all the World made their Acquiſitions by Force of Arms 
only. What is moſt to be wonder'd at, is, that they had 
not the uſe of Cavalry, all Men engaging either on Foot, or 
from Chariot: (a Particular neceſſary to be known by every 
Reader of Homer's Battels.) In theſe Chariots there were al- 
ways two Perſons, one of whom only fought, the other was 
wholly, employ d in managing the Horſes. Madam Dacier 
in her excellent Preface to Homer is of Opinion, that there 
were no Horſemen till near the Time of Saul, threeſcore 
Years after the Siege of Troy; ſo that altho' Cavalry were in 
uſe in Homer's Days, yet he thought himſelf obliged to re- 
gard the Cuſtoms of the A ge of which he writ, rather than 
thoſe of his own. 
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= RSE 344. The mice hace: ſupeded "A ey 
Chis: Artifice, of placing thoſe Men whoſe Behaviour was 
moſt to be doubted, in the middle, (ſo as to put them under 
à neceſſity of engaging even againſt their Inclinations) was 
followed by Hannial in the Battel of Zama; as is obſerved. 
and. raiſed by Polybius, who quotes this Verſe on that occa- 
ſion eee of Homer's Skill in military * 
That 
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That our Author was the firſt, Maſter, of that Art in Gretct 
is the Opinion of MAlian, Tutlic. c. 1. Frontmus gives us ano- 
ther Example of Pyrrbus King of Epiruss following this In- 
ſtruction of Homer. Vide Stratag. lib. 2. c. 3. . Sd Ammianus 
Marcellinus I. 1 4. Imperator catervis peditum infirmis, medium 
imer acies ſpacum, ſecunduùm Homericam aiſpoſitronem „ Pre ; 
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Javclin, and not admit him for. fear of interrupting the Com- 
ate. The fourth is the Senſe which. is followed in the Tranſ- 
lation as ſeeming much the moſt natural, that every one 
ſhould be left to govern his own Chariot, and the other who 
is admitted fight only with the Javelin. The reaſon of this 
Advice appears by the Speech of Pandarus to Aneas in the 
next Book: Æneas having taken him up into his Chariot to 
go againſt Diomed, compliments him with the Choice ei- 
ther to fight, or to manage the Reins, which was eſteem'd 
an Office of Honour. To this Pandarus anſwers, that it is 
more proper for ÆAueas to guide his on Horſes ; leſt they 
not feeling their accuſtomed Maſter, ſhould be angoveriable 
and bring them into Danger. 
Upon occaſion of the various and contrary Significations 
of which theſe Words are ſaid to be capable, and whcih Ei- 
frathias and Dacier profeſs to admire as an Excellence; Mot 
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de la Moti in His late Diſcoitſe upon Humen very juſtiy ati- 
madverts, thar if this be true, it is a grievOuãFatilt i Homer. 
For what can be more abſurd thari to imagine, that the Orders 
given in a Battel ſhould be delivered in ſuch ambiguots Terms, 
as to be capable of many Meanings? Theſe double Interpre- 
tations mult proceed not from any defign in the Author, but 
purely from the Ignorance of the Moderns in the Greet 
Tongue: It 1 impoſſible for any one to poſſeſs the dead 
Languages to ſuch a degree, as to be certain of all the Gra- 
ces and Negligences; or to know n how far the Li- 
cences and Boldneſſes of Expreſſion were happy, or forced. 
But Criticks, to be thought arne attribute to the Poet all 
the random Senſes that amuſe them, and imagine they ſee in 
4 fingle Word a whole heap of Things, which" no modern 
Language can expreſs ; ſo are oftentimes charmed with no- 

ing but the Confuſion of their own Ideas. 


„ XXVI. 


Vexss 385. Remote their Forces lay.] This is a Reaſon 
why the Troops of Ulyſſes, and Meneſtbeus were not yet in 
Motion. Tho another may be added in feſpect to tlie for- 
mer, that it did not conſiſt with the Wiſdom of Ulyſſes to fall 
on with his Forces till he was well affured. Tho Courage 
be no inconſiderable Part of his Character, yet it is. always 
join'd with great Caution. Thus we ſee him ſoon after in 
the very Heat of a Battel, when his Friend was juſt ſlain be- 
fore his Eyes, firſt looking carefully about him, before he 
would throw his Spear to revenge him. II 


| VII. 9 
Vers 431. 1 ſaw bim once, when, 8c.) This long Nar- 
ration concerning the Hiſtory of Tydews, is not of the Nature 
of thoſe for which Homer has been blam'd with ſome Colour 
of Juſtice : It is not a cold Story but a warm Reproof, while 
the particulariſing the Actions of the Father is made the 
higheſt Incentive to the Son, Accordingly the Air of this 

| 4 Speech 
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Speech ought to be inſpirited above the common Narrative 
Style. As for the Story itſelf; it is finely told by Statins in 
the ſecond Book of the Tbebais. | 


XXVII. 


VIS I 453. NoHords the Godlike Diomed returm d.] ee When 
c Diomed is reproved by Amamemnon, he holds his Peace in 
c reſpe& to his General, but Hhenelus retorts upon him 
c with Boaſting and Infolence;, It is here worth obſerving 
cc in what manner Agamemnon behaves himſelf; he by 


1 


cc Sthenelas. without affording any Reply; whereas, j before, 8 


« when Ulyſſes teſtify d his Reſentment, he immediately re- 
4 turn'd him an Anſwer. For as it is a mean and ſervile 
ce thing, and unbecoming the Majeſty of a Prince, to make 

* to every Man in Juſtification of what he has ſaid 
« or done; ſo to treat all Men with equal Neglect is meer 
Pride and Exceſs of Folly. We alſo. ſee of Diomed, that 
cc the! he refrains from ſpeaking in this Place when the 
Time demanded Action; he afterwards expreſſes himſelf 
« in ſuch a manner, as ſhews him not to have been inſenſi- 
ce ble of this unjuſt Rebuke: (a in the utnth Book) when he 
ce tells the King, he was the firſt who had dar'd to reproach 
<« him with want of Courage.” Plutarch of reading the Poets. 


VIXSI 461. We forwd the Theban Wall} The firſt 
Theban War, of which Agamemnon ſpoke in the preceding 
Lines, was ſeven and twenty Years before the War of Troy: 
Sthenelus here ſpeaks of the ſecond Zheban War, which hap- 
pen'd ten Years after the firſt : when the Sons of the ſeven 
Captains conquer'd the City, before which their Fathers were 
ved, Babes expired gnawing the Head of his Ene- 
my, and Capaneus was Thunder-ſtruck while he blaſphemed 
Jupuer. Fa Stat, Thebaid. | | 
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Vr RSI 479. A when the Winds.) Madam Dacier thinks 
it may ſeem ſomething odd, that an Army going to conquer 
ſhould be compared to the Waves going to break themſelves 
againſt the Shore; and would ſolve the appearing Abſurdity 
by imagining: the Poet laid not the Streſs ſo much upon this 
Circumſtance, as upon the ſame Waves aſſaulting a Rock, 
lifting-themſelves over its Head, and covering it with Foam 
as the Trophy of their Liclory (as ſhe expreſſes it.) But to 
this it may be anſwer'd, that neither did the Greets get the 
better in this Battel, nor will a Compariſon be allowed in- 
tirely beautiful, which inſtead of illuſtrating its Subject ſtands 
itſelf in need of ſo much Illuſtration and Refinement, to be 
brought to agree with it. The Paſſage naturally bears this 
Senſe. As when, upon the riſing of the Wind, ' the Waves roll 
after one another to the Shore; at firſt there is a diſtant Motion 
in the Sea, then they approach to break with Noiſe on the 
Strand, and laſtly riſe ſwelling - over the Rocks; and toſs their 
Foam above their Heads : So the Greeks, at firſt; marched in 
order one after another ſilenily to the Fight——Where the Poet 
breaks off from proſecuting the Compariſon, and by a Pro- 
lepſis, leaves the Reader to carry it on; and image to him- 
ſelf the future Tumult, Rage, and Force of the Battel, in 
Oppoſition to that Silence in which he deſcribes the Troops 
at preſent, in the Lines immediately enſuing. What con- 
firms this Expoſition is, that Virgil has made uſe of the Simile 
in the ſame Senſe in the ſeventh TuciilUu. 


. Fluttus uti primo cœpi cùm albeſcere vento, 
Paulatim ſeſe tollit mare, & altiis undas. 
Liu; mae imo conſurgit ad ærbera funds. 
14 bd d XXXI. aged ast, 
VI IASIE 479. As when the Winds, &c.] T his is the firſt 
Battel in Homer, and it is worthy Obſervation with what 
Grandeur it is deſcribed, and raiſed by one Circumſtance 
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above another, till all is involved; in Horror and Tumult: 
The foregoing Simile of the Winds, riſing by degrees into a 
general Tempeęſt, is an Image of the Progreſs. of his own Spi- 
rit in this Deſeription. We ſee firſt an innumerable Army 
moving in order, and are amus d with the Pomp and Silence, 
chen Waken d wir the Noiſe and Clamour; next they join, 
the adverſe gods are let down among them; the Imaginary 
Perſons of Terror, Flight, Diſcord facceed to re-inforce them; 
then all is undiſtinguiſh'd, Fury and a Confuſion of Horrors, 
only that at different Openings we, behold the diſtin& Deaths 

of {everab Heroes, and then are. inyolv'd again in, the ſame 
nr vt bo bon Bf 21s 36 ann vide 
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| i [8 7771 OO, (91) dig ; by. iis þ. d 17 Th | roy 
Vaersz Jog. Diſcord, dire Sifter, &c.] This is the Paſſage 
ſo. highly extoll'd by Longinus, as one of the, moſt ſignal In- 


ſtances of the noble Sublimity of this Author: where it is 
ſaid, that the Image here drawn of Diſcord, who/e Head 
tautſhd the Heavens, and whoſe Feet were on Earth, may as 
juſtly be apply'd to the vaſt Reach: and Elevation of the Ge- 
nins of Homer. But Monſ. Boileau informs us that neither 
the Quotation nor theſe Words were in the Original of Lon- 
mus, but partly inſerted by Gabriel de Petra. However the 
beſt Encomium is, that Virgil has taken it word for word, 
and apply'd it to the Perſon of Fame.. 


Parva metu primo, mox [eſe attollit in auras, 


 Ingrediturque ſolo, & caput inter nubila condi. 


Ariſtides had formerly blamed Homer for admitting Diſcord 
into Heaven, and Scaliger takes up the Criticiſm to throw 
him below Virgil. Fame (he ſays) is properly feign'd to hide 
her Head in the Clouds, becauſe the Grounds and Authors of 
Rumours are commonly unknown. As if the ſame might not 
be alledg'd for Homer, ſince the Grounds and Authors of 
Diſcord are often no leſs ſecret. Macrobius has put this 
among the Paſſages where he 9 7 Firgil has fallen ſhort 
in his Imitation of Homer, and brings theſe Reaſons for his 

* 2M Opinion. 


OBSERVATIONS 0 
Opinion. Homer repreſents Diſcord to riſe from ſmall be- 
gitnings, and afterwards in her Encreaſe to reach the Hea- 
yens : Virgil has faid this of Fame, but not with equal Pro- 
priety ; for the Subſects are very different. 'Dy/cord, ther it 
reaches to War and Devaſtation, is ſtill Diſcord; nor ceaſes 
to be what it was at firſt. But Fume, when it grows to be 
univerſal, is Fame no longer, but becomes Knowledge and 
Certainty. For who calls any thing Fame, which is Taben 
from Earth to Heaven? Nor has Virgil equal'd the Strength 
of Homer's 4 for one ſpeaks of Heaven, the Ger 
only of the Macrob. Sat. J. 5. c. 13. Scaliger is 
very angry at this laſt Period, and by miſtake blames Gellius 
for it, in whom there is no ſuch thing. His Words are ſo 
inſolently dogmatical, that barely to quote them is to anſwer 
them, and the only Anſwer which ſuch a Spirit of Criticiſm 
deſerves. Clamant gudd Maro de Fama diri eam inter nubila 
capat congere, cbm tamen Homerus unde ipſe accepit, in cœli 
raput Eris conftitur, Jam tibi pro me reſpondeo. Non 
um imitatus, nolo imnari: non placet, non eſ verum, Conten+ 
rronem ponere caput in calo, Ridiculum eft, fatuum eft, Ho- 
mericum eff, Grecalum el. Poetic. J y. c. 3. . 
Thbis fine Verſe was alfo criticizd by Monſ. Peraulti, who 
accuſes it as a forc'd and extravagant Hyperbole. M. Borlean 
anſwers, that Hyperboles as ſtrong are daily uſed even in 
common Diſcourſe, and that nothing is in effect more ſtrictly 
true than that Diſcord reigns over all the Earth, and in Hea- 
ven itſelf, that is to ſay, among the Gods of Homer, Ir is 
not (continues this excellent Critick) the Deſcription of a 
Giant, as this Cenſor would pretend, but a juſt Allegory ; 
and as he makes Diſcord an allegorical Perſon, ſhe may be of 
what Size he pleaſes without ſhocking us; fince it is what we 
regard only as an Idea ang Creature of the Fancy, and not 
as a material Subſtance that has any Being in Nature. The 
Expteſſion in the P/alms, that the «pious Man is lifted up as 
| 4 Cedar of Libanus, does by no means imply that the impi- 
ous Man was a Giant as tall as the Cedar. Thus far Bozlear ; 
and upon the whole ve may obſerve, that it ſeems not only 
| the Fate of great Genius's to have mer with the moſt malig- 
nant Cxiticks, but of the fineft and nobleſt Paffages in them 
to 
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ro have been particulaily piceh'd uo for impeitifient 
ticiſms. Theſe are rn = 
very Nature provoke Ignorance r . 


themſel ves; and which whoever is capa 22 b . 4 
alſo certainly know, that * will TT 517 b 


cannot reach them. 8 
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Homer ; and that he had himfel particular Fondtreſs for 
them, may be  Imagin'd from his id ting them again fr the 
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Verst 517. As Torrents roll. ] Fu Com Fu df Rivers 
meeting and roaring, with ryo Armies min ing in Battel, 
an Image of that Nobleneſs, which (to ſay no e 
worthy the laventicn af Homer and 1 Imitation. of 


Aut ubi decurſu r p de montibus abi, 
 Dant ſautum N, ammes, & in 21 50 Currunt, 


tus ner. ;---Stupet ak 
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The word populatus, here has a Beatty which obe miſt bo 1 


dee ., | 
de per, n 


ſenſible not to obſerve. Stahger prefers Virgits, and Ma 


crobius Homer's, without any Reaſons on either fide, but only 
otic Critick's poſitive Word againſt another's. The Reader 


may br between them. 
| XXXV. 
The bold Antilochus] ade hüt 1 Son of 


VII81 1123. 


Nefor is the firſt who begins the Engagement. It ſeems 7 


19 
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if the 614 Here having dene the greateſt Setyice:hs was: ca- 
50 of at his Years, in diſpoſing the Troops in the beſt or- 
as we have ſeen before) had Re ry of beginning at 
— of chem, to kim the * 0 inning the 
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VI XSIE 540. As ver heir Prey rapacious Wolves engage.” 
| 27 ſhort Compariſon: in the Greek conſiſts only of two 
ords,. Aue de, . which: 1 obſerves upon as too abrbpr. 
XZ ay it, not be anſver d that ſuch a Place as this, Where | 
14 ings LA in Confahon, - 7 not to adinlt' f anf S 
mile, er at off one which ſcarce exceeds A. Metaphor in 
TLebzk 5 "When two Heroes are engag d, there” is 4 plain 
View to be given us of their Adtions, and Here à long Si- 


mile may be-of uſe, to, raiſe and enliren EM ON atallel 
— but when the Troop s fall in r 
upon one another, the Conclulion Lade inct or — 
ticular Images, and conſequemtly Eompariſs of "any Length 
would be leſs. natural 2 ö 
; 00 ei I NW NN 229 70. 
2 499364 nt | nails CN evi RVA >! r „nnn hns 91399: 
255 * 3 ON vehur 2) tC, 215 is 2 3: 3 20.2 nnch 
inst Ar. V. 454 of:Tvath" faip Simoifta ell]. This 
Prince 4. his Name from the River Hmois on whole 
Banks he was born. It was the Cuſtom of the Eaſtern Peo- 
ple to give Names to, their Children deriv'd from the moſt 
.. le Accidents. of their Birth, © The holy Scripture is 
full of Examples 'of this kind. It is alſo ak in the Old 
Teſtament to compare. Princes to Trees, Cedars, Sc. as K 
muſſus i is here reſembled to a ee 875 e 
vino 3rd lit 3 F 
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Om to this Simile that of Virgil in the ſecond Æneid. 
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At ve lui in ſummis antiquan. inontibus ornum 
en ferro acciſum mad ans * Man. Of A, 
f ere 


be Fourrn BOE 


Eruere agricolæ rertatim; illa uſque minatur, 
Et tremefacta comam concuſſò vertice nutat; 
Vulneribus donec paulatim eviftta ſupremum 


- _— on ; * 


Congemutt, traxitque jugis avulſa ruinam. 
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Mr. Hobbes in the Preface to his Tranſlation of Homer h 


diſcours d upon this Occaſion very judicionſly. Homer (ſays 


he) intended no more in this Place than to ſhew how comely 


the Body of $;03;/zus appear'd as he lay dead upon the Bark 


of Scamander, {trait and tall, with a fair Head of Hait, 


like a ſtrait and high Poplar with the Boughs ſtill on ; 
and not at all to deſcribe = manner of his falling, which 
(when a Man is wounded thro the Breaſt as he was with a 
Spear) is always ſudden. Virgil is the Deſcription of a great 
Tree falling when many Men together hew it down. He 
meant to compare the manner how Troy after many Battels, 
and after the Loſs of many Cities, -conquer'd.by the many 
Nations under Agamemnon in a long War, was thereby wea- 
ken'd and at laſt overthrown, with a great Tree hewn round 
about, and then falling by little and little leiſurely. So that 
neither theſe 'two Deſcriptions nor the two Compariſons can 
be compared together. The Image of a Man lying on the 
Ground is one thing; the Image of falling (eſpecially of a 
5 is another. This therefore gives no Advantage 
to Virgil over Homer. Thus Mr. Hobbes. 
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VIS 585. But Phœbus now.] Homer here introduces 


Apollo on the ſide of the Trojans: He had given them the 
Aſſiſtance of Mars at the beginning of this Battel; but 


Mars (which ſignifies Courage without Conduct) proving 


too weak to reſiſt Minerva (or Courage with Conduct) whic 
the Poet repreſents as conſtantly aiding his Greeks; they 
want ſome prudent Management to rally them again : He 
therefore brings in a Miſdom to aſſiſt Mars, under the Ap- 
pearance of Apollo. e 
ver 
„„ XL. VERSE 


12 Oss ER VATITIONSs on, &c. 


XL. 23d A 3A 


VI ISE 592. Achilles fights no more.] Homer from time to 
time puts his Readers in mind of Achilles, during his Abſence 
from the War; and finds occaſions of celebrating his Valour 
with the higheſt Praiſes. There cannot be a greater Enco- 
mium than this, where Apollo himſelf tells the Trjaus th 
have nothing to fear, ſince Achilles fights no longer gal 


XII. 


them. Dacier. 

VI ISI 630. Had ſome brave (hief.] The turning off in 
this Place from the Actions of the Field, to tepreſent to us a 
Man with Security and Calmneſs walking thro' it, without 
being able to reprehend any thing in the whole Action; this 
is not only a fine Praiſe of the Battel, but as it were a Breath- 
ing-place to the Poetical Spirit of the Author, after having 
rapidly run along with the Heat of the Engagement : He 
ſeems like one who having got over a Part of his Journey, 
ſtops upon an Eminence to look back upon the Space he has 
pak, and concludes the Book with an deal Pauſe or 


Reſpite. — | | 
The Reader will excuſe our 2 notice of ſuch a Trifle, 

as that it was an old Superſtition, that this fourth Book of 
the //iads, being laid under the Head, was a Cure for the 
Duartan Ague. 'Serenus Sammonicas, a celebrated Phyſician 
in the time of the younger Gordian and Preceptor to that 
Emperor, has gravely orefcrib'd it among other Receipts in 
his medicinal Precepts, Præc. 50. 


Mæoniæ Iliados quartum ſuppone timenti. 


believe it will be found a true Obſervation, that there ne- 
ver was any thing ſo abſurd or ridiculous, but has at one 
time or other been written even by ſome Author of Reputa- 
tion: A Reflection it may not be improper for Writers to 
make, as being at once ſome Mortification to their Vanity, 
and ſome Comfort to their Infirmity. | 
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VI ISI 592. Achilles fights no more.] Homer from time to 
time puts his Readers in mind of Achilles, during his Abſence 
from the War; and finds occaſions of celebrating his Valour 
with the higheſt Praiſes. There cannot be a greater Enco- 
mium than this, where Apollo himſelf tells the 7rojans th 
have nothing to fear, ſince Achilles fights no longer againk 


XLI. 


them.  Dacter. 

VI ESE 630. Had ſome brave Chief.) The turning off in 
this Place from the Actions of the Field, to repreſent to us a 
Man with Security and Calmneſs walking thro it, without 
being able to reprehend any thing in the whole Action; this 
is not only a fine Praiſe of the Battel, but as it were a Breath- 
ing-place to the Poetical Spirit of the Author, after having 
rapidly run along with the Heat of the e He 
ſeems like one who having got over a Part of his Journey, 
ſtops upon an Eminence to look back upoti the Space he has 
pak and concludes the Book with an recall Pauſe or 
Reſpite. CR CLUES ee 
* The Reader will excuſe our prays notice of ſuch a'Trifle, 

as that it was an old Superſtition, that this fourth Book of 
the Iliad being laid under the Head, was a Cure for the 
Duartan Ague. 'Serenus Sammonicus, a celebrated Phyſician 
in the time of the younger Gordian and Preceptor to that 
Emperor, has gravely orefcrib'd it among other Receipts in 
his medicinal Precepts, Præc. 50. 


 Maonie Iliados quartum ſuppone timenti. 


believe it will be found a true Obſervation, that there ne- 
ver was any thing ſo abſurd or ridiculous, but has at one 
time or other been written even by ſome Author of Reputa- 
tion: A Reflection it may not be improper for Writers to 
make, as being at once ſome Mortification to their Vanity, 
and ſome Comfort to their Infirmity. | 
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GEORGE R. 


EORG E, by the Grace of Go p, King of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Sc. To all to whom theſe Preſents 
ſhall come, Greeting. Whercas Our Truſty and Well- beloved BRxNAAD 
LixTor of Our City of London, Bookſeller, has humbly repreſented 

unto Us that he is now printing a Tranſlation of the IL IAD of Homer 

from the Greek in Six Volumes in, Folio by ALEXANDER Port Gent. with large 

Notes upon each Book: And whereas the ſaid BERNARD LixnTor has in- 

formed Us that he has been at a great Expence in carrying on the ſaid Work : 

and that the ſole Right and Title of the Copy of the ſaid Work is veſted in the 
faid BERNARD LIN Tor: He has therefore humbly beſought Us to him 

Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the ſole 3 and publiſhing thereof for 

the Term of fourteen Vears. WE being graciouſly pleaſed to encourage ſo Uletul 

a Work, are pleaſed to condeſcend to his Requeſt, and do therefore hereby give 

and grant unto the ſaid BERNARD LIN rOr Our Royal Licence and Privilege for 

the ſole printing and publiſhing the ſaid Six Volumes of the II IAD of Homer 
magie by the ſaid ALEXANDER Por for and during the Term of fourteen 

Years, to be computed from the Day of the Date hereof z ſtrictly charging and 

prohibiting all Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms and Dominions to reprint or 

abridge the ſame either in the like or any other Volume or Volumes whatſo- 

ever, or to import, buy, vend, utter or difiribure any Copies of the ſame or any . 

part thereof reprinted beyond the Seas within the ſaid Term of fourteen Years, | 

without the Conſent and Approbation of the faid BERNARD LixTor, his Heirs, 

Executors and Aſſigns by Writing under his or their Hands and Seals firſt had 

and obtained, as they and every of them offending herein will anſwer the contrary + 

at their Perils, and ſuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our 

Realm may be inflicted : Whereof the Maſter, Wardens and Company of Stati- 

oners of our City of London, Commiſſioners and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, 

and all other our Officers and Miniſters whom it may concern, are to take Notice 
that due Obedience be given to Our Pleaſure herein fignified. Given at Our 

Court at St. James's the ſixth Day of May, 1715. in the firſt Year of Our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Command, 


JaMEs STANHOPE. 


